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MAXIMUS, GOBDIANUS AEBICANUS, GOBDIANUS AEBICANUS 
JUNIOB, BALIilNUS, PUPIENUS, AND GOBDIANUS PIUS, 
AND I^ilLft? THE ARABIAN (EDOM 218 TO 249 A.D.). 

The extent of this work and the great similarity which 
pervades the coins of these emperors prevent the possibility 
of describing examples of each reign, especially as the style 
of art falls off very rapidly after Septimus, and a dry, hard 
manner of execution becomes general.* These princes all 
died untimely deaths after reigns of a few months each, 
the last two only excepted, who reigned respectively nearly 
five years. 

Of Maximus, the son of Maximus, slain with his father, 
there are coins, though rare, of nearly every class except 
those of the Alexandrian mint. The denarii and the large 
and middle bronze are the most common, but all are rare/ 
Marcus Antonius Gordianus was a descendant of the 
ancient race of the Gracchi, and by his mother, Ulpia 
Gordiana, of the Emperor Trqjan : he was proclaimed emperor 
at Carthage ; but in the contest which ensued with 
Maximinus both he and his son were slain, a.d. 238, after 
■a reign of five weeks. There are coins both of himself and 
his son, with the inscription IMP. CAES. MANT. GORD1ANVS 
AFIt. AVG., and it is difficult to distinguish one from the 
other, except by the style of the portraits. Those of the 
younger Gordian are extremely rare. 

Hal bin ns was of ancient Homan family, being descended 
from Cornelius 13 alb us Thcophanes, a friend of Poinpey 
the Great, while Pupienus was the son of a poor 
mechanic, and had raised himself to an eminent position 
entirely by his own merit. These two personages were 
elected co-emperors by the senate in opposition to 
Maximinus; but the death of Maximinus, which almost 
immediately followed, removed all opposition to the sena- 
torial choice. The Praetorian guard, who considered it 
an interference with their own election of Maximinus, 
broke into the palace and murdered both emperors, in the 
year 238 a.d., after a reign of three months. 

* Sec Chapter on types, weights, values, &r., of the Roman coinage, p. 373. 
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Tho coins of Balbinus arc rare, and have generally on the 
obverse the inscription IMP. CAES. I). GAEL. BALBINVS AVG. 
(Imperator Caesar Dccimus Caelius Balbinus Augustus), 
and on some reverses VICTORIA AVGG. (Victoria Augus- 
torum). A large brass coin of Balbinus bears on Jhe obverse 
his laurelled profile, it exhibits a deep double chin, with 
the inscription iMP(erator) CAES(ar) D(eeimus) CAEL(ius) 
BALBINVS. AVG (ustus). The type of the obverse is, three 
togated figures on curule chairs on a suggestum, superin- 
tending a donation to the people. In this ceremony they 
are assisted by a military officer. Before them is a statue 
of Liberality, with the legend, LIBERA LITAS. AVGVSTORVM: 
‘‘the liberality of the Caesars.'* These three figures represent 
Balbinus, Hipicnus, and tho young Gordian between the 
two, whom the people already wished to see emperor, 
regretting the untimely fate of liis grandfather. 

The coins of Pupienus are more rare than those of 
Balbinus, and the name and titles generally stand IMP. CAES. 
M. CLOD. PVPIENVS AVG. (Imperator Marcus Clodius 
Pupienus Augustus), anil the reverses have sometimes 
ProMentia Dear urn* intimating that the senate were 
directed by the gods in tho happy selection of the two 
emperors whose reigus unfortunately terminated so 
suddenly. 

Marcus Antonius Gordianus, surnamed Pius, was a 
grandson of Gordianus Afrieanus, Senior, whose death, 
with that of his son, was deeply regretted both by senate 
and people, and an emperor of the same family being 
clamoured for by all parties this prince was elected on the 
death of Balbinus ami Pupienus, though only sixteen years 
of age at the time. lie prosecuted witli vigour the war 
against Sapor, King of Persia, who had overrun the Boman 
dominions in the East ; but was assassinated in the midst of 
his career on the frontier of Persia by the intrigues of 
Philip, the Arabian, in the year 244 a.d. There are coins 
of this emperor in all metals and sizes except small brass. 
There are also coins of his wife Tranquillina ; but those of 
Homan mintage are of excessive rarity. Those of tho 
Greek Imperial mints are also rare ; the small base metal or 
potin coins of Alexandria being tlic most easily procured. 
A Greek Imperial coin of large braBs, struck at the important 
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town of Singara, in Mesopotamia, lias the portraits of Tran- 
quillina and Gordianus facing eacli other, with the inscrip- 
tion, ATTOK. K. M. ANT. TOPAIANOC. CAB. TPANKTAAEINA. CEB. 

(the Empcrot C®sar Marcus Antouius Gordianus, Sabina 
Tranquilfma Augusta). The reverse has symbols relating 
to the town of Sin gar a, which was a Homan colony. 

Philip, the Arabian, originally a predatory chieftain, 
eventually obtained high rank in the Itoman armies, and, 
by the murder of his patron, the youthful Gordianus Pius 
was enabled to declare himself emperor. He was defeated 
by JDecius in 249, after which he and his son were both put 
to death by the partisans of the conqueror. 

His coins are numerous in all metals, and of all classes, 
except small bronze ; and those relating to the Secular games 
are peculiar, in having the numerals from I to VI. accom- 
panying various animals, apparently to show' the order iq 
which the animals .were exhibited. The secular games 
performed in this reign celebrated the millennium of the 
foundation of the city, and the coin, more minutely 
described below, of the first bronze series, is a monument of 
that event, and consequently a remarkable historical record. 

It bears a portrait ol his wife Ociavia on the obverse, 
w ith MAJICJA • OUTA VIA * AVd(usta). 

The reverse boars a good representation of a hippopo- 
tamus, with SAKCVLARES • A VUG, “ the secular games of 
the Augusti.” On the exergue is S, S. This reverse is 
stamped with the numerals mi., signifying that it was the 
fourth curious animal brought to Home for the grand 
secular games celebrated by the emperor, in the year that 
Home attained to the age of 1000 years. 

Some of the coins relating to this event have the in- 
scription M1LLIAKIVM SAECVLVM. 

The animals exhibited at these games, which lasted three 
days and nights without interruption, were those collected 
by Gordianus for his Persian triumph. There were thirty- 
two elephants, ten tigers, ten elks, sixty lions, thirty leopards, 
ten hyainas, one hippopotamus, one rhinoceros, forty wild 
horses, ten camelopards, &c., besides 2000 gladiators 
engaged in mortal combat. 

The son of Philip, known as Philip Junior, was associated 
by his father in the empire, in 247, and consequently coins 
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were struck bearing his portrait, &c. They are very plen- 
tiful in every metal and size, and only valuable when of rare 
reverses. Those with JPrinceps Juventutis are among the 
most prized, and some have exactly the sa$ie types and 
inscriptions as those of his father, from which thdjjr are only 
distinguished by the youthful portrait. 

MAEINUS JOTAPIANUS, PACATIANITS, AND SPONSIANUS, 
PBETENDEBS (BETWEEN 248 AND 250 A.D.). 

!No coins of Homan mintage exist of these pretenders ; but 
in mixed cabinets, when it is desired above all things 
to complete the series of names imd portraits, coins struck 
by them in* remote provinces are sought to fill the gap, 
though some of such are of doubtful genuineness. 

DECITJS, feom 249 to 251 A.D. 

Caius Messius Quintus Trajanus Dccius was born of 
illustrious parents at Babalia, near Sinuiuin, in Pannonia. 
Being chosen by Philip the last emperor to quell a revolt 
in Mcesia and his native province, Pannonia, he no sooner 
arrived on the scene of rebellion than he was chosen 
emperor by the troops, defeated his rival in a pitched battle, 
and ascended the throne in the year 249 A.n. After a reign 
of two years and a half, he was slain, with his tw'o sons and 
greater part of his army, in a morass during a sanguinary 
engagement with the Goths, 251 a.d. 

The coinage of Decius is plentiful m all metals and sizes, 
but the size of the sestertius Lad fallen so much below' 
its original weight in his reign, that he caused double 
sestertii to be coined, which are not larger, and not 
much heavier than the single sestertii of tlve earlier 
periods. The art displayed on those 1 coins is of that 
severe but poor character which now r characterises all the 
works of the Homan mint till the Byzantine feeling begins 
to predominate. 

The types of the first bronze series described below' appear 
to relate to the Illyrian legions, by whom he was elected 
emperor. 

The obverse bears a laureated profile of Decius, with old 
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features, and the inscription iMP(erator) c(aius) M(essius) 
Q(uintius) TRAIANVS. DECIVS AVG(ustus). 

The type of the reverse is the standing figure of a 
man witf^ a •cornucopia, and the sacred patera. It has 
the legend GEN(ius) ILLYKICI. “ The Genius of Illyria.” 
Decius struck this coin in honour of the Illyrian soldiers, to 
whom he thus declared that he owed his crown, as it was 
by them that he was unanimously elected when he went into 
Moesia. 

There are coins also of Etruscilla, who is believed to have 
been the wife of Decius, though not mentioned in history, 
and of Ilcrcnnius, one of his sons ; but they are scarce, 
especially the gold, as are those of his brother, Hostilianus. 

TIIEBONIANUS GALLUS, FROM 252 TO 254 A.D. 

This emperor’s life, reign, and death, form a reflex of 
those of his predecessors. He led a soldier’s life till middle 
age, was then chosen Emperor by his legions, and eventually 
murdered by them after a resign of two years, in a.d. 254, 
when advancing against the rebel JEmilianus. ThereVas a 
large coinage in this reign in Eome, Greece, Egypt, and the 
colonies ; of the Latin, or Bornan mintage, the silver and 
large brass are common. 

The example of the first bronze of this reign described 
below was apparently struck on the occasion of a great plague, 
said to have travelled from Ethiopia, and which raged for 
fifteen years, when the altars of Apollo, in the character of 
the god of health and disease, were besieged with votive 
offerings for the staying of the pestilence, as alluded to by the 
figure and inscription on the reverse. The obverse bears a 
laurelled profile of the emperor, with the inscription 
IMP (orator) CAES(ar) c(aius) VIBIVS • TREBONIANVS * GAL- 
LVS ■ A VG(ustus) . On the reverse is a toleraby well executed 
figure of Apollo, with a lyre in his left hand, and a branch 
of laurel in the other, with the inscription APOLL(ini) 
SALVTARI : “ to the Apollo the guardian of health.” Pesti- 
lence or famine were ascribed by the Eomans to Apollo, and 
more especially sudden death, especially that caused by 
what is termed a sun-stroke. 

There are coins of Yolusianus, the son of Gallus, which 
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much resemble those of his father, and are of about the 
same degree of raritv ; of the latter, those of silver, and 
the large and middle bronze, are the most common. 

2BM1L1ANUS. (DECLARED EMPEBOB A.D. 254, AND ASSASn 
SJNATED THE SAME TEAS.) 

A Roman mintage tool? place in honour of this ephemeral 
emperor, in eacli of the metals and all the sizes ; for there 
are even assarin with the S. C. But they are, together with 
the Greek Imperial and colonial, of great rarity. 

Those of his wife Caia, or Cnca Cornelia Supera, are still 
more rare aryl of Roman mintage, and restricted to silver 
and small bronze. 

YALEETANrs, FROM 251 TO 2(53 A.D. 

Publius Licinius Valerianus was born in 100. lie was 
unanimously appointed censor in 251, and was chosen Em- 
peror by liis soldiers when marching against ./Emilianus. 
Haviifg overcome that leader, he established himself firmly 
on the throne. In 258 a.d., while repelling one of the 
repeated invasions of the Persians under Sapor, ho was 
unfortunately taken prisoner by that barbarian, by whom he 
was put to cruel torments, and eventually to death about 
the year 263. lie was much regretted for his many fine 
qualities by all but his infamous son, Gallienus. 

The coins of Valerian are found in every form and metal, 
the most common being middle bronze and silver. The 
sestertii, or large bronze, have generally common reverses of 
the usual style of the period, such as Apollo, Salus, Rides, 
Concordia, Ac.; one of the most sought by the curious in mere 
rarities is that with IjEO VOLKANO, “to the lame god.” 
The large bronze coin described below w as probably minted 
early in 254 a.d., and refers to thti attachment of the army to 
the emperor, a most important circumstance at this critical 
period of the empire, when the barbarians began to press 
the Roman armies closely on all sides, and the formidable 
Pranks made their first appearance on the scene, of history. 
As usual, the obverse bears a head of the sovereign, with 
his name and title. The type of the reverse is a figure 
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of a Roman matron, standing in the middle of a field, and 
holding in each hand an ensign, from which are suspended 
small bucklers. It has the legend F1DES • MILITVM, “ the 
fidelity of the*floldiers.” 

Coins exist of this period bearing a female portrait with 
beautiful features, and the inscription, D1VAE MARINIANAE. 
She wears a veil, the type of deification. These arc evidently 
the coins struck after her death, at the time of her conse- 
cration. She is supposed to have been the wife of Valerian. 
The reverse is a peacock, with, CONSECRATIO. 

GALLIENUS, FllOM 203 TO 268 A.D. 

The degenerate son of Valerian was associated with his 
father in the empire on his accession, and he became sole 
emperor in 203. On his first accession to this dignity he 
gained several important victories over the Goths, Alemanni, 
Pranks, and Burgundians, but soon after showed himself 
unequal to the difficult task of repressing the increasing 
hordes of barbarians, and was assassinated in 268 a.d. 

There exist abundant examples of the profuse coiimge of 
this reign, of every class. On account of the continuance of 
the fearful pestilence, all the deities of the Taut boon were 
invoked, and an incredible quantity of denarii and assaria were 
struck in honour of Jupiter, Apollo, Aesculapius, Hercules, 
Janus, Ac., &e. Gailicjius also restored the consecrationary 
coins of Augustus, Vespasian, Titus, IServa, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, Severus and Alexander, but they 
were struck in base metal, on billon , as it is sometimes termed. 
A great number of different animals are found on the small 
brass series of this reign, being such as were sacred to the 
various divinities sought to be propitiated on account of the 
pestilence. 

The specimen of the large brass described below is of a 
peculiar class ; and not having the usual 8 C, is supposed 
to have been struck by the independent order of the 
emperor, on some alterations being effected in the admi- 
nistration of the mint. The symbols used, a divine superin- 
tendence of the mint, are not altogether appropriate, when 
it is considered that the debasement of the purity of the 
coinage was carried to a shameful extent in this reign. 
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The obverse has a head of Gallienus, with his name and 
the titles iMP(erator) GALLIENVS P(ius) F(elix) AVG(ustus). 
The reverse bears three figures, apparently deities of the 
mint, with a cornucopia, to signify that maney supplies 
eveiything, and scales to denote that equity is required in 
money transactions. At the feet of each of these three 
figures is a lump of the respective metals, gold, silver, and 
brass. It has the inscription MONETA. AVGG(ust6rum), 
“the money of the Augustus’s.” 

There are coins in honour of Cornelia Salonina, the wife of 
Gallienus, and also of his son, Publius Licinius Cornelius 
Saloninus Valerianus Gallienus. The inscriptions on the 
latter coins stand, p(ublius) c(ornelius) S(aloninus) VALE- 
RIANVS CAE&(ar). He was murdered by the revolted 
legions at Colonia Agrippina. The coins struck after his 
death have on the reverse a stately rogus, or mausoleum, 
of five stories, surmounted by a quadriga bearing a statue 
of the deceased prince, and the usual legend CONSECRATIO. 

With the reign of Gallienus the noble series of Eoman 
sestertii, or coinage of the class termed by collectors u first 
bronze f ceases, as does also, with few exceptions, the colo- 
nial and Greek Imperial mintage; while the Egyptian series 
struck in Alexandria continue still in billon , or debased silver. 
Indeed, the scries of Eoman coins as a succession of works 
of monetary art may be said to cease with the reign of 
Gallienus, and I shall therefore treat the remainder of the 
series very briefly. Historians have already agreed to 
establish a grand division upon this epoch, the subsequent 
existence of Eoman power in the West being termed the 
lower empire. 

THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 

Between the great dramas of the upper and lower empire, 
a pausing place or interregnum is formed by a period of con- 
fusion immediately preceding and following the death of 
Gallienus. Almost every leader of a provincial army de- 
clared himself independent, and exercising supreme power in 
his own province, aimed at extending it over the whole empire. 
These pretenders have been termed the Thirty Tyrants, 
though only nineteen can be enumerated. They may be 
classed numerically as those of whom coins are known of 
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undoubted genuineness, those whose coins are doubtful, 
and those of whom no coins are known, which is the method 
Captain Smith has adopted for dismissing the subject briefly 
in his exccU^nf catalogue. 


Those whose Coins are 
Genuine. 

Postumus 

LselianuB 

Victorinus 

Marius 

Tetricus 

Macrianus 

Quietus 

Regalianus 

Alex. ASmilianus 

Aureolus 

Sulpitius Antoninus 


Those whose Coins are 
Doubtful. 

Cyriades 
Ingenuus 
Celsus 
Piso Frugi 


Those of whom no Coins 
exist. 

Valens 

Balista 

Saturninus 

Trcbellianus 


Among these may he classed also Odenathus, husband of 
Zcnobia, queen of Palmyra, whose bravery prevented the 
Persians from subduing the whole of the Roman empire in 
the East, and who, but for his' base assassination, would # have 
completely humbled that barbaric power, the then most 
formidable enemy of Home. Coins of Odenathus, as well 
as Zenobia, exist, though somewhat rare. 


CHAPTER XXY. 

THE ROMAN COINAGE. 


COINS OF THE LOWER EMPIRE, FROM THE REIGN OF CLAUDIUS 
GOTHICUS (268 a.d.) TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE 
UNDER ROMULUS AUGUSTULUS (476 a.d.) ; WITH A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE MONEY CIRCULATING IN ITALY AFTER THAT EPOCH, AND A 
SKETCH OF THE COINAGE OF THE EASTERN EMPIRE TILL ITS 
DISSOLUTION. 

After the period of confusion which, following the capture 
of Valerianus by Sapor King of Persia, lasted till some 
time after the death of his son Gallienus, such was the 
apparent tendency to dismemberment in all the extremities 
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of the paralysed empire, that its immediate fall appeared 
inevitable, when, as though called into existence by the 
urgency of the occasion, a succession of such men as 
Claudius Gothicus, Aurelianus Tacitus and Probus ap- 
peared, who, by vast energy and talent, cemented the 
crumbling fragments, and gave such renewed vigour to the 
whole political system, that the prestige of the Roman 
name was, for a time, re-established on all the wide-spread 
frontiers of* the empire, which, thus invigorated, endured in 
nearly all its integrity for tw o centuries longer. Claudius 
Gothicus first restored order, and drove back the presump- 
tuous and daring barbarians along the whole northern and 
western frontier; while his successor undertook the well- 
known expedition to the East, by which the suddenly ac- 
quired pow er of the Queen of Palmyra was crushed, and the 
eastern frontier of the Roman world reconquered, and in 
some respects extended. 

But the ancient glory of the coinage was never restored ; 
art never revived in the Roman world (unless the Byzantine 
style may be calk'd a partial revival). The coinage under 
Claudius Gothicus, wtlo never recovered Spain and Gaul 
from Tctricus, is not remarkable, but the money of billon, 
a mixture of tin and silver, disappeared, and was replaced by 
copper silvered over, or plated. The bronze coinage is 
confined to the second and lesser bronzes and not remark- 
able. The best examples of the monetary art of this reign 
are medallions, which do not. come within the scope of 
this work. 

In the reign of Aurelianus, the celebrated revolt of the 
workmen of the mint took place at Rome. To these 
artisans and their officers, who probably took advantage 
of the public troubles to defraud the mint, the Roman 
empire was perhaps indebted, more than to the govern- 
ment, for the debased coin which had been put forth since 
Septimus Severus, when the standard first began to decline. 
Upon the attempt of Aurelian, who was active and 
determined in every department of reform, to remove the 
abuses of the vast establishment which had coined the 
money of the w^hole civilised world, the entire body of 
moneyers, headed by Eelicissimus, one of their officers, 
took up arms to defend with their lives the abuses upon 
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which they had thriven so long at the expense of their 
fellow-citizens. Their numbers must have been very great, 
as seven thousand soldiers are said to have perished before 
the rebels were subdued. 

The gold coins of Aurelius are good examples of the 
hard and peculiar style of the period. His portrait is 
clad in the mail armour become general since the time of 
Gallienus. The radiated crown of the East also became 
general in the late reigns. 

Tacitus, Elorianus, Probus, Cams, Carinus, JNumerianus, 
Dioclesianus, and Maximianus ; Galerius, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, Constantins Chloru3, the father of Constantine the 
Great, and the independent emperors of Britain, Carausius, 
and Allectus, occupy the time between the ye&rs 275 and 
305 A.n., and the coinage offers no important features which 
require dwelling upon in a work of this nature. Some 
of the coins are, however, of interesting character, especially 
those of the profuse coinage of Probus for instance, on 
which he appears with his empress, one profile over the 
other, and with the three figures referring to the coinage on 
the reverse, similar to the type described on the corns of 
Gallienus. The varieties of type on the coins of Probus 
may be reckoned by hundreds. 

A coin of Maximianus Rerculeanus, the colleague of 
Dioclesian, is remarkable as exhibiting the emperor in a lion 
skin head-dress, after the manner of the coins of Alexander 
the Great. On the reverse of this coin the two emperors 
appear in the characters of the surnames they had assumed, 
Dioclesian as Jupiter, and Maximian as Hercules, with the 
inscription, MONETA JOVI ET HEKCUUS AUGG, “ money of 
the Jovian and Herculean Augustus’s.” The second G 
denoting the plural. 

On the coins of the subordinate Caesars, appointed by 
Dioclesian, the inscriptions have a character new to the 
Homan coinage. On those of Valerius Severus, for instance, 
the title assumed is, SEVERUS NOBILIS CAESAR, (the noble 
Severus Caesar), and on the reverse VIRTUS ATJGUSTORUM 
ET CiESARUM NOSTRUM, (the virtue of our Augustus’s 
and Caesars), expressing the difference between the supreme 
power of the Augustus’s, and the limited power of the 
Caesars, by the precedence given to the title “ Augustus.” 
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The coins of Carausius, the independent Emperor of 
Britain, and his successor Allectus, are very numerous, and 
interesting to Englishmen, as virtually forming part of the 
national series, for Carausius issued his coinage ( quite inde- 
pendently of that of Borne. The coin engraved in Plate VII. 
is from the fine aureus of Carausius in the British Museum. 

The coins of Constantine the Great mart a new epoch in 
the Koman coinage. A new metropolitan mint was esta- 
blished at Constantinople, and the Byzantine style of art 
began from that time to influence more or less the whole 
Boman coinage ; besides which, the size and character of 
many of the coins were changed, as well as their names, as will 
be found detailed at some length in the chapter on weights, 
values, &c., of the Boman coinage. The coins of Constantine 
and his colleague for a time, Licinius, are very abundant, 
in silver and gold, and common in the smaller sizes of 
bronze. After Constantine became sole emperor in 324 a.d., 
he removed the scat of empire to Byzantium, under the new 
name of Constantinople, and from thence great numbers 
of coins were issued, as also from the mints of a number 
of western provincial cities which appear about this time, 
such as those of Treves, Lyons, and perhaps London ; for the 
usurpers had been put down in Britain, and that island 
formed again an integral portion of the great Boman Empire. 
The p. LON on coins of Constantine, found abundantly in this 
island, may probably be read p(ecunia LON(dinensis) like 
the “Pecunia Treveris” of the money minted at Treves. 

We seek in vain for Christian emblems on the coinage of 
the first Christian Emperor, who does not appear to have 
given much thought to the subject of his conversion as it is 
called, except in matters of political expediency. 

The ordinary coins of Coustantme are of various types, 
and those minted at Constantinople have sometimes the 
letters CORNOB., which have puzzled numismatists from the 
time of the venerable Du Pois to the present time. One of 
the most probable interpretation appears to be C0.(onstan- 
tinopoli) R.(omac) N.(ovae) O.(fficina) II. The B standing 
according to the Greek mode of numeration for 2. This 
inscription may be translated as, “ (money) of Constanti- 
nople, New Borne, of the second department of the mint.” 

Many of the copper coins of Constantine have a Boman 
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soldier on the reverse, holding in one hand a trophy, and in 
the other a standard, the inscription being Victus ewercitu 
JRomanorum , “ Conquered by the army of the Romans.” 

The comjno» gold coin, or aureus, of Constantine, (in the 
latter period of the Empire, termed the solidus,) is a neatly- 
executed coin, and was issued with various devices. 

His copper consists of second and third bronze, corres- 
ponding about, in size and value, to our modern halfpence and 
farthings. 

On the coinago of his son Constantius, who became 
emperor in 353, and reigned till 361, Christian emblems 
first begin to appear. The principal one being the labarum, 
or sacred banner, bearing the monogram of Christ, which is 
held in the right hand of the emperor. The inscriptions do 
not refer to the Christian symbol, but are such as, Trium- 
pator Gentium barbarorum (The conqueror of the barba* 
rians), or Gloria Romanorum, (The glory of the Romans). 
The legend respecting the labarum bearing the monogram of 
Christ, is that it was presented to Constantine on the eve of 
.his great battle with Maxentms, and that by its influence he 
gained the victory which gave him the domination of the 
Roman world, lloubtless some circumstance of the kind 
forms the real foundation of the fable which caused Con- 
stantius and the immediate successors of Constantine to 
place the banner bearing that symbol upon their coinage, aa 
a token of victory ; for there is pretty good evidence that 
it was not from any deep convictions concerning Christianity. 

The successors of Constantius placed the monogram alone 
on the reverse of the middle bronze coinage, where it occu- 
pies the whole field; the angles formed by the letter x 
are being occupied by the first and last letters of the Greek 
alphabet— the Alpha and Omega — an allusion, perhaps, to 
the declaration of Christ, referred to in the 22nd chapter of 
Revelations, “ I am the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last.” As in the former example, 
the inscription docs not refer to the type. It exhibits, 
however, the different style of title adopted a little before 
the time of Constantius. The inscription on the coin under 
description stands thus — SAL VS • DD • NN • AVQG*, for Solus 
Dominorum Nostrorum Augustorum , (The health of our lords, 
the Augustus’s), alluding to the associated emperors, the 
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plural being expressed by two terminal letters instead of 
one, as AVGG for Augustorum, or Augusti ; or D-D- for 
Domini, or Dominorum. 

On the coins of Constantine, the inscription round the 
portrait frequently runs thus— D • N • CONSTANTIN VS • MAX., 
for Dominus Nosier Constantinus Maximus. 

On another coin belonging to the period immediately 
following that of Constantine — a third bronze — a Korean 
soldier is represented in a galley, holding the sacred labarum 
in his left hand, and in his right what appears to be a dove, 
with its head surrounded by a Nimbus, or Glory, while an 
angel steers the galley. The dove, however, is generally 
termed by numismatists a pheenix, and the angel a Victory. 
This type belongs to the mintage of Treves, as may be seen 
by the letters TKS in the exergue, for TJt(everis), s(ignata). 
On the coins of the reign of Julian the Apostate, from 355 
to 363 a.d., the Christian emblems of course disappear. He 
was the last of the Flavian family (that of Constantine), 
and his name and titles as they appear on the coinage, gene- 
rally run, FL(avius) CL(audius) IVLIANVS. P(ater p(atrife) 
AV<Xnstus). His coins arc principally third bronze, even 
the second class having now nearly disappeared. The gold 
and silver are less deteriorated at this period. 

During the reigns of Jovian, Valentinian, Valcns, and 
Gratian, which occupy the period between 363 and 383 a.d., 
the copper money became altogether insignificant, both in 
dimension, types, and execution; but the gold and silver 
still maintained some of the characteristics of the Constantine 
period. The medallions, however, not coined for circulation, 
and therefore beyond the limits of this volume, are as good, 
or nearly so, as those of the reign of Constantine. 

A peculiarity of the inscriptions of this period is, that the 
word Roma” is again placed upon the coinage, which had 
disappeared since the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and, 
in fact, since the close of the Republic, except in a few 
unusual instances in the reigns of the first emperors. 

In the great days of the Empire, when all provincial and 
colonial coins bore the name of their place of mintage, 
those of Rome alone had no such indication of the place of 
their issue, as all without such provincial stamp were at once 
known to be issued from the great metropolis of the world. 
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In the reign of Theodosius, sole emperor from 379 to 395 
A.D., one naturally expects to find some renewed vigour in the 
management of the Imperial coinage ; hut such was not the 
case. Ilis £oid and silver are much the same in execution 
as those of Iris immediate predecessors, while the copper is 
perhaps still more neglected. Coins in each metal are 
found of this reign, and are abundant; but they hardly 
repay the trouble of collection, certainly not as works of art ; 
but as historical monuments they are valuable. The coins of 
the pretender who assumed regal power in Britain and 
Gaul are not very rare, nor are the coins of the sons of 
Theodosius, Arcadius and Ilonorius, between whom he 
divided the empire, Arcadius taking the East, and Honorius 
the West : they are found either in gold, silfer, or small 
copper ; but all are very poor. 

The occasional division of the Empire into East and West 
had occurred as early as Dioclesian, but the permanent 
division may be said to have taken place after the death 
of Theodosius the Great, and at that period, I must at 
present leave the Eastern emperors to follow the coinage of 
the Western empire to its close. 

During the weak reign of Honorius, as is well known, 
the barbarians who had been kept in check by the vigour 
and talents of Theodosius, suddenly broke into the Homan 
frontiers with renewed fury, and the hordes under AJaric 
actually captured the great capital itself, while the weak 
emperor was sheltering himself in Eavenna. But this was 
not the final blow. The enemy, after the death of Alaric, 
gave way, and a number of ephemeral emperors filled the 
Imperial throne of the West, from 425 to 476 a.d. These 
were Yalentinian 111., Maximus, Avitus, Majorian, liicimer, 
Anthemius, Olybrius, Julius Ncpos, Glycerius, and finally 
Augustnlus Eomulus, w ho occupied, in rapid succession, the 
chief power in the gradually crumbling empire of the West. 

Coins in gold, silver, and copper, the latter of very 
wretched workmanship, mark the reigns of these last native 
rulers of Home. Those of Eomulus Augustulus, expelled 
by Odoacer, King of the Ileruli, w ho w r as proclaimed King of 
Italy, are the most rare, and are marked in catalogues “as 
gold, rare in the fourth degree ; copper being even of the 
eighth degree of rarity,” while no silver are know'n. The 
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conquest of Borne by Odoacer was followed by the establish- 
ment of a Gothic kingdom in Italy, which was firmly cemented 
and ably administered by Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, who sub- 
dued Odoacer, and who, emulating the manners and refine- 
ments of the emperors of the great epochs of B&nan power, 
wished especially to do so in his coinage, as wo learn from 
the records of his secretary, Cassiodorus, who makes 
Theodoric say, at a public distribution of money after the 
manner of the ancient liberalities, “ With the assistance of 
coins you teach posterity the events of my reign.” From 
this passage it might be imagined that he had caused the 
victories and conquests to be represented on his coins as on 
those of Trajan and other Bom an emperors; but if such 
coins were issued in the reign of Theodoric, they have been 
destroyed or lost, for none have reached our time except 
wretchedly executed silver of small dimensions, and still 
more wretched copper of the smallest class. 

Theodahatus, Athalaricus, Witiges, and other barbarian 

S riliccs, now assumed the supreme powder over the whole or 
ifferent parts of Italy, issuing small copper coins of less than 
half the size of a modern farthing, and with no device beyond 
the name of the chief, and sometimes the title of rex. 

Justinian, now firmly established in the East, determined 
to attempt the recovery of Italy, and, sending an army under 
the command of Belisarius in the year 536 a.d., defeated 
Witiges, and for a time held the whole of Italy in subjection ; 
but at the same time Gaul w r as acknowledged an independent 
Frankish kingdom, under Childeric, the grandson of Clovis, 
to whom similar privileges had been granted by Anastasius, 
A.n. 510, though not ratified by treaty. This acknowledgment 
of the independence of Childeric included the power to coin 
money, and all other rights and immunities of an independent 
sovereign ; while similar concessions were made to Amalric, 
the Gothic king of Spain. Britain had been given up even 
in the reign of Honorius, and the Saxons, at the time of 
which w r c are speaking, (say the end of the career of Witiges, 
540 a.d.,) were firmly established in possession of that 
island, so that the series of ancient coinages in the West 
may be said to have ceased, and those of the modem king- 
doms of Europe to have commenced about that time; or 
probably, the accurate time to commence the modem series is 
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the year 537 a.d., when the independence formerly conceded 
to Clovis, was finally acknowledged by treaty in the reign 
of Childeric, his grandson, with the privilege to coin money 
as before stated. 

The coinsP»oi^thc Gothic princes of Italy are frequently 
found with the head of J ustinian on one side and the name 
and title of the Gothic king by whom they were issued, on 
the reverse, as on those of Witiges and others. On those of 
Witiges the name and title stand D. N. WITIGES HEX, within 
a small wreath of foliage. This, with the suppression of the 
late Koman form, the D. N. " Dominus Noster,” became the 
simple style of the names and titles on all the coinages of 
the early kings of the different countries of modern Europe. 

There are gold coins of the late Homan emperors of the 
"West, even to llomulus Augustus ; but of the Gothic kings 
only silver and copper are known, of which a list will be 
found in the Appendix, as well as of those of the Vandal 
princes, who conquered the Koman possessions in Africa. 

COINS OF TIIE EMPEEOES OF tllE EAST, FEOM THE SEPA- 
lt AT I ON OF THE EASTEKN AND WESTEEN EMPIRES? TO 
TIIE TIME OF THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 
1153 EY MAHOMET II. 

The coinage of the eastern empire after the death of 
Justinian, and commencing with the reign of Justin II. in 
565 a.d., may be said to belong, strictly speaking, to modem 
history, as it extends to the recent date of 1453, when this 
last portion of the Koman world, or rather its capital, which 
had for some time been nearly all that remained of the 
Eastern empire, fell before the furious onslaught of the 
Turkish conqueror, Mahomed II. ; but as the Byzantine 
coins arc of a distinct class from those of the kingdoms of 
modem Europe, and closely allied to those of the lower 
Koman empire of the West, it appears better to allude to 
them here, before proceeding strictly to the modem portion 
of the subject. 

The senes of Greco-Koman emperors, from Anastasius, 
518 a. d., to Constantine Paleologus, 1453, are only 
interrupted by the French emperors as they are termed, 
who held the city from 1205 to 1261 a.d., who occupied 
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but little more of the -territory that then remained to 
the Greco-Roman empire, than the city of Constantinople 
and its immediate dependencies. These usurpers, Baldwin 
and his successors, had reduced Constantinople by means 
of the crusading armies of Europe ; but Michael VIII., 
Paleologus, who, with several predecessors, had made IsTicea, 
in Bithynia, the seat of government during the French occu- 
pation of Constantinople, and coined money there, having 
re-conquered Constantinople, again established the seat of 
government in the ancient capital, and the coinage of the 
remaining emperors was minted there. 

The monetary system of the Roman empire in the East 
appears to have undergone a thorough reform in the reign 
of Anastasius, and it is consequently with that emperor that 
Do Saulcy commences his study of the Byzantine series. 
Indeed, that period, when the Western empire was extin- 
guished, while the Eastern portion still to a great extent 
remained intact, appears the proper one to commence the 
Eastern series of Roman coins as a separate scries. 

The gold money of Anastasius is the solidus and the 
triens, or third of the solidus ; which, in the countries of the 



Coin of Anastasius I. 


West, became known as Bezants or (Byzantiums). They 
formed the model of the gold triens of the Merovingian 
princes of France, the only sovereigns of the new barbaric 
kingdoms, with the exception of the Gothic princes of Spain, 
who issued gold money at that early period. 

The copper also was reformed in the reign of Anastasius, 
and an attempt made to issue a large coinage similar 'to the 
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old Eomon sestertius, as will be seen by the annexed 
engraving of a copper coin of this reign. 

This copper coinage is considered to be a re-issue of the 
follis* increase thin size. The large M, the monetary iijdex 
placed beneath the cross, is thought by some to be the Greek 
numeral 40, expressing the value of t he piece as that of forty 
noimia ; the CON is the abbreviation of Constantinople, and 
the other types are moncyer’s marks. Money continued to 
be struck in several Greek cities in the reign of Phocas, such 
as Carthage, Nicomedia, Cyzicus, &c., but the workmanship 
is very barbarous. On the copper, the Large M of .the 
coinage of A most asms and his immediate successors, disap- 
pears in the reign of Phocas, and is replaced by the Italic 
numerals XXXX. On the obverse of these coins the emperor 
holds a purse or scroll, and a cross. 

The name and titles of the emperor are, at this period, 
still in Koman letters, and in succeeding reigns the large M 
reappears on the copper, and the letters expressing the place 
of mintage are also generally Greek, except those of the 
Imperial mint at Constantinople. The gold solidus and 
triens continue the best, coins of the Eastern empire. * 

Eventually the Latin inscriptions become partially Greek 
and the titles also are Grecianised, as on the coins of Leo 
the Wise, on which the legend stands, LEOn EnX^ EVSEbES 
bASILEVS HOinAIwii; on some LEOn En 0EO bASILEVS 
• TiOmEaN: and on others, lhSVS XR1STV nlOA, with the 
head of Christ. 

On the reverse of one gold coin of this reign, 88G to Oil, 
the head of the Virgin Mary appears, with MARIA, and 
M-R.- -0u, which appears to be a strange jumble of Latin and 
Greek, both in letters and language, and seems to be in- 
tended for M(ate)R. ©(t/)v. 

The emperor Andronicus, a son of Michael Palcologus, 
changed the type of the Byzantine gold, making the reverse 
represent a plan of Constantinople with its fortifications. In 
the centre of which a figure of the Virgin Mary is generally 
found. 

On the obverse the emperor is seen kneeling to St. Michael. 
The titles of Basileus — autocrator, or despotos — were, to- 
wards the close of the series, generally assumed instead of 


* Sec next Chapter. 
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Caesar or Augustus ; and the coins engraved below will con- 
vey a good general idea of the style of types, and the treat- 
ment of the head of Christ, a frequent type on those coins. 

The later inscriptions on this series of coinsmre in a strange 
jumble of Greek and Latin characters and terms, being 
sometimes all Greek. 



Gold coin of Miclial Ducas. 


The last two emperors died bravely, as became the last 
representatives of the great Roman empire, defending the 
walls of Constantinople, and the last one has left coins ; but 
the last of his line, Constantine Palcologus, foreseeing his 
inevitable doom, refused to exercise the privileges of sove- 
reignty, except in dying as became an emperor, resisting to 
the death his relentless enemy. 




Copper coin of Constantine XI. 

A coin of Mahomet II., struck after the taking of Con- 
stantinople, appropriately closes the series of the Imperial 
coinage of the Eastern dominions of Rome. 

The inscription — a strange mixture of Turkish and Greek, 
as those of the later Greek sovereigns had been of Greek 
and Latin, both in the letters and the language — stands, 
om mhaikic iiachc phmac kai anAtoaaec : (the sovereign 
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of all Greece and Anatolia, Mahomet). The coin is counter- 
marked in Arabic characters. 

A list of the Eastern emperors who coined money, with 
the compar^th^ rarity of the coins, will be found in the 
Appendix. 


CHAPTER XXV I. 

ON THE WEIGHTS, METALS, VALUES, TYPES, INSCRIPTIONS, ETC., 

OF TflE ROMAN COINAGE. 

THK WUGUTK, VALVES, AND DENOMINATIONS OF HOMAN METALS, 

COITER OK KRONER * 

I have endeavoured to trace, in my article on first Romaij 
copper money, its origin, devices, &c. ; it remains, therefore, 
in this place, only to sum up, in few words, the principal 
points connected with the adoption of copper as the standard 
of the Roman coinage. It. appears from many detached 
passages of ancient authors, that the early people of Italy 
(the Romans among the number) had, like other race£ in a 
primitive or barbarous state, used pieces of wood, leather, or 
shells, as a sort of money. We find the next step to be the 
adoption of pieces of metal passed by weight , and with the 
Romans this metal appears to have been copper * which 
must have been abundant in Italy and Sicily, as its export 
from those countries is even mentioned by Homer, while 
copper mines exist at the present day in the neighbourhood of 
Mount yEtna, which till very lately were still worked. Some 
confusion exists with respect to the Roman copper coinage, 
in regard to values, sizes, weights, &e., &c., partly in con- 
sequence of the undefined terms, brass, copper , aud bronze. 
What the ancients called oriehalcum, was similar to the 
mixed metal now termed bronze. JEs, the term from which 
the name of the first Roman coin was derived, was given to 
the mixed metal of which these coins were formed. The 
modern Italian term, ottone , rame, the French airain , and 
the English brass, have been long used to express this metal, 
hut are all incorrect, brass being composed of copper and 


Not, as among the Greeks, silver. 
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tin. As no tin is contained in the Roman AEs, bronze is 
now the term generally given by numismatists to this metal, 
brass being incorrect, as applied to it; and as regards 
Roman coins, Dr. W. JSmith formally reconUncygds the term 
bronze , instead of brass, in order to prevent confusion.* 

The ancients were acquainted with several distinct mixtures 
or bronzes ; there were the Ails Corinthiacum, the AEs 
Dclicum, the AEs AEginiticurn, the AEs Hepotizon, and many 
others. Most of these were considered by the ancients, as 
appears from Procopius, much more valuable than the red or 
Cyprian copper (AEs Cyprium), and he goes so far as to say, 
speaking of a statue of J ustinian, that “ bronze , inferior in 
colour to gold, is almost equal in value to silver.” But this 
is strangely at variant with the fact, that four sestertii, 
which are nearly always of the yellow copper, and weighing 
each one ounce and a half, were only equal to a silver 
denarius weighing fifty-eight grains. It is, however, main- 
tained by modern authorities upon the subject, that yellow 
copper (which with the Romans was a natural product), 
being a rare and singular combination of copper with Lapis 
calaminaris , was of twice the value of the red copper; and 
hence they infer that the yellow and red copper coinages 
were kept as separate as those of gold and silver ; and it is 
stated that pieces of the same size, the assarius, or third 
copper, for instance, which was always coined in red copper, 
are — if in yellow copper, or brass as it is commonly termed 
— not assaria but dupondii, + in oilier words, of double the 
value of the red copper pieces. It is stated, also, that they 
are of finer workmanship than the red copper assarius, and 
thus it would appear that the- sertertius, or quarter denarius, 


* It is still, however, the custom of many numismatists to term this metal 
brass, and term the sestertius first brass, &c. Ac., but recent investigations 
appear to show that the term bronze is more appropriate. 

+ The best authority upon this point, except the monuments themselves, 
is the passage of Pliny, in which he says, “ The greatest glory of bronze is 
now due to the Marian, also called that of Cordova : this, after tlie Livinian, 
most absorbs the lapis calaminaris , and intimates the goodness of native 
orichalcum in our sestertii and dupondii , the oses being contented with 
their own Cyprian copper.” The Livian mine here mentioned is thought to 
have received its name from Livia, the wife of Augustus, and those of her coins 
of the beautiful yellow bronze arc probably of that mine. The Cordova mines 
were early worked by the Romans. 
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and the half sertertius, or dupondius, and the assarius, or As, 
which are technically termed the first, second, and third 
brass, must receive their names, not by their size, but by 
their metals The imperial As, or assarius (the third bronze), 
is said to have been invariably made of red copper tillGallienus, 
after which it was made of the yellow copper. At which time 
it weighed only one-eighth of an ounce. 

The first step of the Eomans towards a coinage appears to 
have been the adoption of the libra, or pound, as the standard 
weight of their copper pieces ; which pound appears, according 
to Mr. Hussey, to have corresponded to about eleven ounces 
and three-quarters avoidupois. # A piece of copper adjusted to 
this weight was called an JES or AS, a term -which afterwards 
was used either to express the coin, a pound weight, or the 
material, hronze. It appears also that a foot measure received 
the same name, holding the same standard relation to other 
measures, as the pound did to other weights. The first 
pieces, which were no doubt square, were without impress, 
and it is recorded that Servips Tullius first added the impress 
of an ox, sheep, or swine.t Square pieces, bearing such 
types, but still passing by weight, were in use till aboift the 
time when the Eomans, after the conquest of the Greek 
cities of the south of Italy, copied the style of their coinage 
giving to their unwieldy copper ingots the circular form of 
Greek coins, and at which period the types were changed, 
and the As was divided into the following parts : — 

1st. The As or unit, which was distinguiscd by the head 
of Janus on the obverse, and on the reverse by the prow of 
a ship, and the mark L or 1, for one pound. 

2nd. The Semis (half the As), with the head of Jupiter, 
and the mark S, for Semis, half. 

3rd. The Tricns (one-third of the As), with the head of 
Minerva, and four globules, to marie the number of ounces. 


* It Bccms probable that both the name of the weight, and the uncial 
coinage, may have been derived from Sicily. The Roman libra, and the 
Sicilian litra, having many points of analogy : and there are early copper 
pieces of Syracuse, bcariug a head of Minerva, that have a strong resemblance 
to this class of money, on which the Sicilians, as well as the Romans, used 
dots to mark the weight ; and the Sicilian names, trixas, dixas, &c., further 
support the analogy, the trixas of Sicily corresponding to the teruncius of the 
Romans. + See page 255. 
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4th. The Quadrans (one-fourth of the As), with the head 
of Hercules, and three globules, for three ouncep. 

5th. The Sextans (one-sixth of the As), with the head ot 
Mercury, with two globules for two ounces. • m 

6th. The Uncia (one-twelfth), with the head of Minerva, 
or Rome, and one globule, for one ounce. 

There was also the Semuncia, or half-ounce. 

All these pieces have the national device, of the prow of a 
ship, for reverse. Some of the obverses have the marks of 
quantity as well as the reverses, but not always, as the club 
sometimes occupies their place under the head of Hercules 
on the quadrans. "When the As was reduced in weight, 
pieces were struck called dussis, or dupondius, tressis, qua- 
drussis, and decussis, which were pieces of two, three, four, 
and ten As’s, and it is said that these pieces, up to centusses, 
one hundred As’s, were coined, though none have as yet been 
discovered. There was also the deunx, of eleven ounces; 
dodrans, of nine ounces; septunx, of seven ounces; and 
quincunx, of five ounces. 

The As appears to have gradually decreased from its . 
origftial weight of one pound, at the following periods : * — 
About 300 b.c. it weighed only ten ounces ; about 290, eight 
ounces ; about 280, six ounces ; about 270 four ounces ; 
about 260 two ounces ; and about 175 b.c. it was reduced by 
the Papyrian law to half an ounce, when it was sometimes 
termed a libclla. These dates are not all fully to be depended 
on, but coins exist in great numbers of the As and its parts 
of all intermediate weights between the highest and the 
lowest, except those of the full pound, none of which have 
reached us, the heaviest being about nine and a half ounces. 
The pieces of the heavier period were most probably of the 
square or ingot form, 


THE SESTEBTIUS, OB EIBST BBONZE. 

Sestertius is a term originally belonging to the Roman 
silver coinage, in which series it was a quarter of the denarius ; 
but the silver coins of this small size being found ineon- 


* Ascertained, by comparison of the records of Pliny and other authors, 
with the apparent dute of the coins themBelves, from workmanship, &c. &c. 
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vcnient, no doubt suggested the idea of coining it in copper. 
In this metal, as in silver, it represented two and a half 
Ases, as its name imports, being an abbreviation of semister - 
tius y that «is, Hwo and half the third, the word two being 
understood. It is in writing, expressed by the symbol II. S., 
or HS., both of which represents two-and-a-half, being II. 
in Roman numerals, and S, for semis (fyalf) ; sometimes it 
is found as LLS, which is libra libra semis (two pounds 
and a half) ; pondus was a hundred weight ; sestertium 
pondus, two hundredweight and a half. When the denarius 
was declared worth sixteen Ases, instead of ten, then the 
sertertius became worth four ases, but still retained its 
original name. After the general acceptance of the sester- 
tius as the standard copper coin, and consequently the 
standard national coin, as the Roman currency was founded 
upon a copper standard ; the Romans made all their calcu- 
lations in sestertii , and not, as might be supposed, in the 
principal silver coin, the denarius. 

The manner of expressing different sums in sestertii was 
rather complicated, but which, by reference to ancient autho- 
rities, we fmd thus explained — • 

When sestertius is in the masculine, as trecenti sestertii , 
it expresses directly the number named — 300 sesterces. 

If in the neuter gender and plural number, as trecenta 
sestertia, the number must be inultipbed by 1000, making 
300,000 sesterces. 

If the word sestertius is in the neuter gender of the 
singular number, and preceded by an adverb ending in ies, 
as decies sestertium, then the number must be multiplied by 
100,000, making the ten sesterces into a million. 

In writing, such amounts were thus expressed — IIS. 
trecenti, IIS. trecenta, IIS decies ; but if the number of 
sesterces was only expressed by Roman numerals, it became 
often difficult to guess the number meant. If, for example, 
we find IIS. CCC., one may read it either as sestertii tre- 
centi, sestertia trecenta, or sestertium trecenties ; and upon 
this variety of meaning was grounded the fraud by which 
the Emperor Tiberius obtained from Galba a large sum, in 
the following manner : — Livia, the wife of Augustus, wrote 
in her will, u Galba shall receive IIS. D.,” by which she 
intended IIS. quiugenties ; but her son and heir, Tiberius, 
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chose to read it “ sestertia quingena,” giving to Galba only 
500,000 sesterces, instead of fifty millions. 

The absolute ancient value of the sestertius cannot be 
accurately ascertained, as we do not strictly kribwjhe relative 
value of copper to silver and silver to gold in those times ; 
hut, says Eckhel, we can come to its approximate value in 
relation to the modem value of silver. As a denarius is 
worth 16 Austrian kreutzers, so, as a sestertius is the fourth 
part, it is worth 4 kreutzers — rather more than twopence 
English. By this valuation we can sufficiently under- 
stand the value of different sums we find occasionally named 
in ancient authorities, as when Gcllius says that “Alexander’s 
horse, Bucephalus, cost sestertia trecenta duodecim,” or when 
Suetonius says of Julius Caesar, that “ he bought a pearle for 
sexagies sestertium,” or when Tacitus says of Nero, that “ he 
had given in presents, bis et vicies millies sestertium.” 


SECOND AND THIRD BRONZE. 

Tli ^ second and third bronze as they are termed, are 
rather parts of the As than of the sestertius ; but this is a 
point to which archaeologists have not given much attention. 
It appears to stand thus : — The sestertius was originally 
2 ases and a-half, but when reckoned as a quarter dena- 
rius it became worth four ases ; the second bronze, which 
was called the dupondius, or double as, was really founded 
upon the true existing value of two ases of copper, and was 
therefore, though in fact founded upon a different standard, 
exactly half* the sestertius. The third brass was called 
the Assarius, an ancient name of the As.* The assarius 
was, therefore, half the dupondius, so that the second and 
third bronze were, though in fact reduced forms of the 
double and single as, the half and the quarter of the sester- 
tius. Even during the reigns of the early emperors a 
minute copper coinage existed, the pieces of which are by 
some termed minimi , but they were, doubtless, more strictly 
speaking, uncue, or twelfth parts of the as. In addition 
to the now forms of the dupondius and the assarius, the As 

* In Greek called Aesarion. At the time of its introduction the Roman 
Assarius was worth half a Greek obolus. 
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itself, with its ancient types, was still coined during the 
reigns of Nero and Domitian, at the reduced weight of half 
an ounce, the uncice , then called minimi, as I have stated, 
being onlj^th* twenty-fourth part of an ounce. 

The sestertius sustained no material decrease in weight 
till the reign of 8. Severus, when it was coined one-third 
lighter ; it was still further reduced in the time of Trajanus 
Dccius, but who at the same time, as if wishing to pre- 
serve the noble dimension of the early ‘sestertian coinage, 
coined double-double sestertii, or quinarii, which were about 
the size of the sestertii of the first twelve Caesars. Prom 
the time of Trebouius Callus, to Gallienus, when the first 
bronze or sestertius, in its original form ceases, the sester- 
tius does not weigh above one-third of an ounce. 

After Dioelesian even the second bronze was no longer 
coined, and the third was diminished to the twentieth pfcrt 
of an ounce, only twenty-four grains. But this emperor, 
having restored the purity of the silver coinage of denarii, 
established a new copper coin, the follis, of somewhat more 
than half an ounce in weight. Constantine reformed this 
coinage, issuing the follis of half an ounce exactly, twenty- 
four of them going to his silver coin called the milliarensis. 
The word follis signifies a purse , in which sense we find 
it sometimes mentioned in Byzantine history. Dioclesian’s 
follis, from his time till shortly after Constantine, occupied 
the place of the departed second bronze, but then disap- 
peared in its turn. After J ulian, the last of the family of 
Constantine, even the third bronze is no longer found, and 
a reduced form of the follis of Dioelesian becomes merged 
in other small coins. The small copper coin of the last 
emperors was the lepton , a small piece of twenty grains, by 
some thought to be the uncia, or minimus, of the early 
emperors ; but it is, in fact, the extreme point of reduction 
of the Imperial assarius. It forms the principal copper cur- 
rency after .T ulian, and there w as also the noumia ,* of only 
ten grains ; the sestertius bad long disappeared. After this 
period little or no silver or gold w as coined in the Western 
portion of the empire ; so that a fraction of fhe As, the first 
grand coin of the Herculean infancy of the great republic, 

* But few of these Bmall pieces are found ; for their comparative rarity, see 
Appendix. 
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was in the degenerate forms of the lepton and noumia, the 
last money of the expiring Empire. In the East, however, 
an attempt was made to restore a large copper coin- 
age — a fact I have referred to in the cfcapj^r on the 
Byzantine coinage. This coinage appears to be the follis 
in an increased size, and the M which forms its type is 
thought by some to be the Greek numeral forty, expressing 
its value as that of forty noumia. 

METALS. — ROMAN SILVER, ITS WEIGIITS, VALUES, AND 
DENOMINATIONS. 

The first silver bearing Eoman types were in fact Greek 
drachmae ; but these pieces coined with Eoman types by newly 
subjected Greek states in the south of Italy disappeared 
after the issue of the national denarius. It was not, how- 
ever, till the conquest of Tarentum, about 281 u.c., that the 
Bomans acquired sufficient wealth of silver to adopt an ex- 
tensive silver coinage of their own. At that time the As was 
reduced to such a scale of weights and values as rendered 
its pai ts not very dissimilar to the copper money used as small 
change for silver among the Greek states of southern Ital} . 
This change in the copper coinage, about the time of the 
adoption of silver, appears to have been effected in the follow- 
ing manner. The vast influx of foreign silver coin caused 
an apparent rise in the value of produce — that is to say, for 
instance, a portion of wheat which could previously be 
obtained for a piece of copper, could now only be obtained 
for one of silver, so that a money of copper of large 
dimensions became useless, and a national coinage of silver 
was consequently introduced. 

The Denarius was first coined by the Eomans of the 
value of ten Ases ; from which it received its name (which 
means ten bronzes)* As the As decreased in weight while 
the denarius continued to retain more nearly its original 
dimensions, sixteen Assaria or Ases were, in the time of 
Augustus, ordered to go to the silver denarius. The dena- 
rius, like the victoriatus which had preceded it, and which 
was in fact a Greek drachma, was also known as a quadri- 

* The term denarius is from Denaeris ; there is also the term milleaeris and 
decieBaeris, respectively 10,000 and 100,000 Ases. 
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gatus, from its car with four horses, or quadriga, and the 
quinarius or half sestertius as a bigatus, from the two-horse 
car, which formed its chief type. The denarius eventually 
decreased, in jreight, but originally eighty-four were coined 
out of a jJound of silver. Its individual weight about the 
beginning of the Empire was about sixty grains, and towards 
the middle of the Imperial period about fifty-eight grains, 
making it worth eightpence-half-penny of our money at the 
first period, and seven-pence-haltpenny at the secona. The 
parts of the denarius mentioned by historians are the 
following, though I havo seen none but the quinarius or half. 


Tcruncius 

Sembella 

Libella . 

Sestertius 

Quinarius 

Denarius 


In our money*. Pence. 


2 

4 

8 


Farthing*. 

. 8-3125 
. 1 ? 0625 
. 2125 
. 05 
. 1 


The weight of the denarius went on gradually decreasing, 
and in the time of Caracalla it was struck of two sizqs, the 
largest being called an argenteus , the smaller one a minutus , 
which last appears to have been the old denarius reduced, 
whilst the former was a new coin. 

About the time of Valerian and Gallienus, we find such 
coins mentioned as the denarii aeris (copper denarii) ; of 
these there were two sizes, one being of the usual (nominal) 
value of sixteen assaria, or four sestertii ; the other being 
declared worth twenty-four assaria. Examples of these coins 
exist in modem cabinets. Some class them with silver, as they 
bear the name of a silver coin, and are, in fact, washed over 
with tin or silver, or made of a combination of base metals. 
Of base money of this description wo have many modem 
examples — the ten-centime piece of Napoleon, for instance, 
being of copper washed with silver ; and a little farther 
back the shillings of our Henry VIII., which, issued by the 
mint at 12d., were eventually called in at 4i d. Some of the 
base shillings issued by Edward VI. were three-fourths alloy, 
and were called in during the reign of Elizabeth at 21 d., 
realising a veiy good profit to the Crown, but by means that 
can scarcely be called respectable. The base shillings of 
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Henry VIII. had a full face of the king, a very good like- 
ness, but the end of the nose, being the most "prominent part 
of the coin, soon began to show the base metal ; and from 
this circumstance he received his well-known goubriquet, 
“ copper nose.” All these were pretended silver coins ; while 
the billon money, or black money, of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, forms a close parallel to bronze denarii of 
the Eoman emperors. 

(xoertz, minister of Charles XII. of Sweden, made a trial 
of base money. He thought, like many finance ministers 
of his time, that a debasement of the currency was a panacea 
for financial distress ; but instead of paper, or adulterated 
silver, he endeavour (id to give a higher and fictitious value 
to copper, and to these new copper coins, which were to pass 
for more than their intrinsic value, he sought to give impor- 
tance by naming them after classical divinities. There was 
the Jupiter, the Saturn, &c. &c. But eventually the unhappy 
minister paid the penalty of his experiment with his life. 

Under Gkillienus the argon teus eventually took the place of 
the denarius, but its name still lingered about the principal 
silver money. At a late period it was worth sixty of the small 
copper of the last emperors (assaria). Constantine intro- 
duced the milliarensis (or thousander as Pinkerton terms it, 
in consequence of a thousand of them going to the pound 
weight), these he caused to pass for twenty -four of the 
brass coin of Dioclesian, called the follis. The term follis , 
given to his new copper coin by Dioclesian, was also applied 
to silver in the time of Constantine, and the follis, or purse 
of silver, then meant 250 milliarrnsrs, just as sestertium 
meant 250 denarii, equal, as previously stated,* to 1000 
sestertii. This mode of calculation, and the term (purse), 
is preserved even to the present day in Constantinople and 
the Turkish states, where they still occasionally compute 
values by purses, in the mode established in the time of 
Constantine. Denarii, under various names, but of continu- 
ally decreasing weight, w r ere struck till the time of the Eastern 
emperor Heraclius, at which time they only weighed ten 
grains ; so that this silver coin, originating in the republic at 
the weight of ninety grains, being in the reign of Augustus 


Sec article on Roman copper. 
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sixty, and in the mid-empire fifty-eight, was eventually reduced 
to ten. It is the parent not only of the French denier, but 
also of the Anglo-Saxon silver penny, which at its best time 
weighed twenty-four grains, and which preserves to this day 
the initial *>f the name of its parent in the D. which distin- 
guishes it in our £ s. d. 


METALS. — BOMAX GOLD— ITS WEIOHTS, VALUES, AXD 
DENOMINATIONS. 

The first gold coinage in Some, according to Pliny, was in 
the year 207 u.c. He must have alluded to the scrupular 
coinage, which lasted but for a short time. The coins, as 
previously described and engraved at a previous 'page, are of 
beautiful Greek art, and are very rare.* The aureus was the 
first truly national gold coin of the Romans ; at first they were 
made at the rate of forty out of the pound weight of gold, 
about 130 grains to each piece. The value of the aureus of 
tlxe reign of Claudius was (its weight being then 120 grains) 
about £1 Is. 1 d. of our money ; but according to the relative 
values of gold and silver in Rome, where it passed for twenty- 
five denarii, it w-as only w orth 17*. 8 ^d. of our money, the 
value of gold at that time being about twelve times greater 
than silver. 

Alexander Severus coined pieces of one-half and one-third 
of the aureus, called semisses and tremisses . 

At the time of Constantine the principal gold piece was 
called the solidus. These new aurei of Constantine were 
seventy-two the pound weight of gold, at which standard 
they remained till the end of the Eastern empire ; and iii 
later times were known in Western Europe as Bezants 
(Byzantiums) as coming from Constantinople. No other 
European gold coin existing at that time except the gold 
trims of the Merovingian princes of Gaul, and the Gothic 
kings of Spain. 

* This gold baa the head of Mars on the obverse, and an eagle on the 
reverse, and it is marked with the numerals XX., which confirm Pliny’s 
account that it went for twenty sesterces (or quarter denarii). There is also 
the double, marked XXXX., and the treble, marked WX. 
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TYPES OF TIIE ROMAN COINAGE. 

In speaking of the types of the Greek coinage, I thought 
it necessary to give a short introduction to the 'subject, in 
the form of a few observations on their original religious 
character ; I intend to pursue the same course in speaking 
of Roman types, of which the most striking feature is the 
dual or twofold character of the principal emblems, especially 
that of Janus. This idea, or myth, appears to be founded on 
that of antagonist powers, producing the fruitfulness of all 
things, ub light and darkness, youth and age, male and 
female, &c. The myth of all germinating powers being dual 
or double, is reproduced in a number of forms by the 
ancients; we even find the four elements added to the 
double nature of Janus, under the figure of the four- 
fronted Janus, or Quadrifons. The Penates, or household 
gods, were also a dual or double myth. 

The Dioscuri, or Castor and Pollux, the hero twins, who 
are accompanied by two stars, generally placed above the 
heads5 # to denote their celestial influence, were one of the 
earliest and most favourite types of the Roman coinage; 
they are a form of the dual myth, representing perhaps 
youth and courage. Castor and Pollux were the sons of 
Jupiter and Leda, and the birth of the twins in an egg is the 
reason of representing them in the peculiar cap which they 
always wear, evidently the hall' of an egg-shell. Castor 
shared with Pollux the immortality conferred upon him by 
Jupiter, so that they lived and died alternately. The term 
Dioscuri expresses “ Sons of Jupiter.” Occasionally their 
heads only are represented, as two profiles joined at the 
back, with a star over each. 

Whether the double heads on the early Roman gold and 
silver are Janus young, or Castor and Pollux, or the youth- 
ful Jupiter worshipped at Anxur, is doubtful ; they, how- 
ever, have no stars, which nearly always accompany Castor 
and Pollux, who were, according to the fable, transformed 
into stars, in which character they occupy a place among the 

* Sometimes they each wear a cap surmounted by a star, and sometimes 
they are symbolised by these caps alone. 
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signs of the zodiac ; nevertheless, they sometimes appear on 
the coins without the usual accompaniment of the two 
stars. Of the types founded upon the fable of the Dioscuri, 
there are, as 1* have said in another place, several ; there 
is a reverse of the Posthumian family, with three horsemen 
galloping over an enemy on foot, the caps of the Dioscuri 
flying before them, signifying the irresistible charge of the 
Eoman cavalry, when associated with their aid.* When 
riding at full gallop with levelled spears, they are supposed 
to be in the act of charging in the battle near Lake Regillus; 
when represented on prancing horses in different directions, 
they are triumphing after the victory ;t when watering 
their horses at the fountain near the Temple of Vesta, by 
moonlight, they illustrate another part of the eldgant fable 
related by Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; this subject is found 
on an interesting early denarius of the family series (see 
article on the Family Coins). 

On the early Eoman As we sometimes find a double head, 
formed of Janus and Jupiter jpined, the As being the com- 
plete or dual form of the Eoman measure of value, whilst on 
the Semis, or half As, we have the head of Jupiter alone, as 
denoting an incomplete instead of a perfect unity, the 
double-unity alone being complete. The myth of Eomulus 
and Eemus beneath the wolf is another form of this myth, 
which we find placed on the coins of other ancient nations 
than tho Eoman. Another form of this device is the head of 
the two-fronted Janus beneath the ram. Matter and motion 
form an essential figure of duality, expressing the principle, 
that the earth standing still would revert to Chaos ; a form of 
duality which we find personified by the Earth and Mercury, 
in whom motion is typified by the winged helmet or cap. 
These combinations are generally accompanied by some 
emblem of germination, such as a plant shooting up, or a 
young branch budding into leaf, &c. The sacredness of tlieso 
emblems is sometimes denoted by special emblems of a divine 
power, such as a lance, which represents the Eoman Mars 
(Quirinus) ; J sometimes we have a two-headed axe, the axe 


* See passage in Florus, “ Apud Regilli lacuna dimicatur commilttonihua 
deis.” — Lib. I., chap. 2. f See woodcut at page 139, 

£ Sec Michelet, “ La Rcpublique Roroainc.” 
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being a well-known emblem of divinity in the early hiero- 
glyphic writing of the Egyptians, where the idea of God was 
expressed by an axe, an idea to which the Italic symbolism 
gave a dual character. In the sacred writing of the Israelites 
we find a flaming or ^o-edged sword similarly expressing 
the idea of divine power. The myths of the Romans -were 
nearly all imported, and modified to suit the peculiar nature 
of the country, and the genius of the people.* In the 
island of Tenedos two sacred axes w ere objects of worship, 
and on their coins we find the double-headed Janus or 
Jupiter, while on the reverse of the same coins a double- 
headed axe is found. The Iiomun cult, of Mutunus, a name 
under which they worshipped the garden god, or god of 
fruitfulness, was derived from Lampsacus, the principal seat 
of this worship. Rut it is impossible in the space of this 
small volume to attempt the dissection of the pages, nay 
volumes, weary volumes, that laborious investigators have 
printed on the myths, or religious doctrines, of ancient 
nations : suflice it to say, that even on the coins of some of 
the later Roman emperors, this idea of duality is still found 
as. an emblem implying mysterious connections, such as 
body and spirit, humanity and diyinity, or some other such 
combination. On a coin of the Emperor Commodus, for 
instance, a head of this description is found, which M. Le 
Norm and describes as Janus, but if so, it is evidently Janus 
in the features of the emperor, as we find Hercules repre- 
sented on the coins of Alexander the G reat, &c. : it appears 
more probable, however, that it refers to the deification of 
the emperor, the head, on one side, representing the features 
of Jupiter, on the other, those of Commodus, — that is, on 
one side divinity, and on the oLlier imperial power. As 
no person, except when deified, could be placed upon the 
public coins (sacra monetci ), this w ould appear an ingenious 
manner of expressing the idea of deification, through the 
medium of one of the most ancient and sacred myths of the 
national religion. Among the myths of a dual, or double, 
or antagonistic form, that of Hermaphrodite is not the least 
singular. 

The early republican money long preserved the antique 

* See Michelet, “ La Ropublique Romaine.” 
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Italic myth of dual character, either in the form of Janus, 
or the Dioscuri; but both these eventually gave way, or 
became secondary, to types connected with the national 
triumphs ; first^in republican times, to such as were con- 
nected with # the families holding office in the public mint, 
and afterwards to the personal triumphs, real or assumed, of 
the emperors. The series of coins which were at one time 
termed consular , and thought to be issued by successive 
■consuls, are now known to bear, not the name of the consuls, 
but those of the monetary triumviri * of their time. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be perceived that the 
iirst Koman types were of a mythic or religious character, 
like those of the Greeks ; and that in the series of types 
of the “family coins,” + an original and truly national and 
historical class of types begins to appear, which was carried 
out with greater effect on the superb copper coinage of the 
empire. The types of the imperial coinage of ltome form at 
once the most striking, most interesting, and most histori- 
cally valuable series of types aver engraved on a national 
coinage. I had almost added the most beautiful, which might 
also he said, but for the exquisite art with which the Greeks 
found means to invest, with exquisite symmetry, even a 
dolphin, or vine leaf. 

A volume has yet to be produced, arranging chrono- 
logically all the most beautiful types found on ltoman coins, 
> with suitable explanatory descriptions ; hut I have only 
space to allude here to a few of the most striking of these 
types, and in that 3 shall not attempt chronological order, 
as occupying too much space, but merely attempt to show 
the general principles upon which they w ere adopted. Some 
of the most interesting are those recording such well-known 
historical events as that celebrated or^hc coins of Vespasian 
and Titus, which bear the inscription Judaea Capta, as de- 
scribed in the chapter on the imperial copper, or, the con- 
quest of Egypt, of Dacia, of Parthia, &c., which are recorded 
on the Homan coinage in a similar manner to that of Judaea. 
Equally interesting aro the records of public buildings now 


* The monetary triumvirs were three associated mint-masters, who directed 
the operations respectively of the gold, the silver, and the copper coinage, 
f Sec coins of the Roman Republic. 
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no longer in existence, the appearance of which has been pre- 
served on this interesting series of coins. The manner in 
which qualities, virtues, privileges, &c., are represented, such 
as Piety, Beneficence, Liberty, &c., is also fcighly charac- 
teristic and pictorial, as the following few examples will 
testify. 

Fax, or Peace holds an olive-branch, and a horn of plenty; 
or sometimes, is beautifully expressed by a similar figure 
extinguishing the torch of war, against a pile of arms. 

Frovidentia — is a figure holding a wand or rod of protec- 
tion over a globe, and bearing a horn of plenty, <&c. Some- 
times the gate of a Praetorian camp lias a star over it, 
symbolising the protection of Heaven, providentia being tlm 
inscription. 

Fietas, (piety) — is an exquisite figure, full of expression, 
in the act of sacrificing at an altar. On other coins pon- 
tifical instruments of sacrifice alone represent Piety. 

Fecunditas, (fruitfulness) — is a finely-designed female 
figure, surrounded by children. 

xEquitas , the equity type, is a figure with a horn of 
plenty in one hand, and a pair of scales in the other; 
expressing, very ingeniously, that the distribution of public 
protection is to be awarded by the scales of justice. 

Clemency , is a favourite type, equally well expressed; 
and also Concord, which is expressed by two figures joining 
hands. 

A number of other sentiments and moral virtues, too 
numerous to mention, are expressed with equal felicity, 
and accompanied by concise and appropriate inscriptions ; 
in fact, examples of this kind might be multiplied ad infi- 
nitum; but I must proceed at once to give a selection of 
Roman types, of diffqjent character. 

Conservator August i. (the preserver of the emperor.) The 
types accompanying this inscription are various ; on a coin 
of Elagabalus, the stone god, FI Cabal, guarded by an eagle,, 
is drawn in a quadriga, above which is a star, indicating 
the celestial origin of the protective power. Sometimes a 
figure of Jupiter is the principal object; beneath whose 
extended arm is a small figure of the emperor. 

The Decursio type, (literally course or excursion,) alludes 
to a military expedition, and represents the emperor 
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on horseback, armed, and accompanied by one or more 
attendants. 

Concordia Militim (the concord of the soldiers), is repre- 
sented by a .female holding two standards, or sometimes 
by two clasped hands only. 

The Adlocutio type represents the emperor addressing the 
legions. 

The Adventus type (the coming of the emperor), is gene- 
rally an equestrian figure of the emperor represented in 
various ways ; sometimes with a lance turned downward in 
token of cessation of hostilities, after victories, the other hand 
stretched forward with an amicable and protective action. 
The emperor is sometimes accompanied by a female figure 
bearing a cornucopias, expressing that he not only comes 
accompanied by victory and peace, but also by beneficence 
and plenty. 

Fides Militum , alludes to the fidelity of the soldiers, and 
is ingeniously expressed in various ways. 

Genius Fxercitus , the genius of the army, and Genio 
Fopuli Romani , are also neatly expressed by appropriate 
figures and symbols. • 

Moneta, the goddess superintending the public coinage 
holds a horn of plenty and a pair of scales, beneath ’which 
is a heap of com or metal. On later coins three such 
figures are sometimes represented, as presiding over the 
* three metals, copper, silver, and gold; as did the three 
chiefs of the mint, the triumviri monetales. 

Rector Orbis (the governor of the earth) : beneath this 
inscription the Roman emperor is represented holding the 
globe in his hand. 

Fortune , is accompanied by the prow of a vessel, or an oar, 
and bears a cornucopias ; she is also . represented in other 
manners. 

The different types on coins struck in commemoration 
of emperors or empresses are very various. On some, a 
statue of the deceased is borne in a magnificent biga or 
quadriga. Claudius ordered that there should be a quadriga 
drawn by elephants in the funeral procession of his grand- 
mother Livia. On other coins is a tomb, the door of which 
is partially open, as just having received another tenant; 
sometimes the type is a magnificent funereal pile. 
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The Apotheosis types are also various : sotnetimes we see 
an empress borne to heaven by an eagle, the bird of 
Jupiter, as in the case of those struck by Hadrian in com- 
memoration of Sabina ; sometimes the figure of «the deceased 
empress appears in a car drawn by peacocks, symbolic of the 
protection of Juno. 

The Annona typ6 appears on coins struck on the peri- 
odical distribution of corn and other similar occasions ; it is 
generally a female figure, holding a cornucopias, and ears of 
com. Other types of a similar class record the periods of 
celebrated national games. Both these types are frequent, 
and form curious records of the craving of the Roman 
populace /or "pattern et Circenses ” (bread and games 
of the circus), which was frequently their only cry in 
seditious risings. 

Libertas , liberty, is a female figure holding the cap of 
Liberty and a sword. 

Liberalitas : this inscription is accompanied generally by 
the representation of the emperor in the act of distributing 
the periodical liberalities, a sort of maundy money upon a 
large scale. 

Britannia : the so-called Britannia, onRoman coins, ben enth 
the inscription BRITANNIA, is not Britannia, but the goddess 
Roma, seated on a rock symbolising the subjected pro- 
vince. A similar figure appears on coins recording other 
conquests. 

Securitas ReipMicee , is represented by a bull, as one of 
the symbols of Italy, with two stars above, most probably 
those of the Dioscuri. # 

Victoria : the figure of Victory is very variously and beau- 
tifully represented, sometimes bolding trophies of arms, or 
standards, or erecting a trophy, or drawn in a triumphal 
quadriga, or holding laurel crowns, &c. 

Vota Publica, a public offering or sacrifice, represented 
by a very pictorial group, in the act of sacrificing. 

On late coins, after Constantine, the initials of Christ aro 
the most conspicuous type.* 

Roma Rcsmges, on the coins of some of the late emperors, 
expresses that Rome shall recover her ancient glory, by 


See reign of Constantine in coinage of Roman empire. 
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means of the emperor, whose figure, under the protection of 
Minerva, raises up the fallen figure of Home. 

Not the least interesting of Homan types are the portraits 
of the empeiorsj empresses, and other members of the 
imperial family ; the whole series including above three 
hundred authentic portraits, the great majority of them 
being of fine and highly characteristic execution. 

Such are a few of the types found on the noble series 
of Boman imperial coins; but the present list can but 
suggest the great variety and number of these interesting 
records of the great career of Home ; for a collection of 
the whole of the types, even of the reignB of Trajan and 
Hadrian, would half fill my volume. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE E0A1AN COINAGE. 

The inscriptions of Homan coins are more interesting 
than those of the Greek series* inasmuch as they are not 
confined to the name of a town, a magistrate, a prince, or 
the inflated titles of the latter, found upon the later scries 
of Greek regal coins, but refer to a great variety of subjects 
connected with the government of the Homan empire, its 
historical events, &e. Some of the elder numismatists, not 
content with these legitimate sources of interest, sought 
further excitement in “ blundered * inscriptions,” or partially 
obliterated ones, which they prized as greater rarities than 
perfect coins ; seeking to give overstrained interpretations 
to such accidental mistakes, many of which were ridiculous 
enough. On a coin of Carausius, for instance, it was 
thought that the name of his wife had been discovered, the 
inscription being made out, “ F. Oriuna Aug.,” while the 
simple fact is that a crack in the coin separated the F from 
the rest of the word, and au imperfect T was converted into 
an I to aid the supposed discovery; the real inscription 
being FORTVNA AVG(usti), the fortune of Augustus, a 
very common inscription on late Homan coins. Another 
similar example is of one of the common coins of Faustina, 
on which the name was blundered as SOVSTI, instead of 

* Inscriptions, blundered by the die engraver, arc frequently found both on 
the coins of classical antiquity, and of the middle ages. 
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Fausti, a usual abbreviation. But SOVSTI afforded the 
German cognoscenti an excellent opportunity for racking 
their brains in a delightful agony of doubts and absurd 
suppositions respecting its interpretation, until Klotz ridi- 
culed them out of their learned investigations by proposing 
the following satirical interpretation : “ Sine Omne Utilitate 
Scctamini Tanti Ineptias.” Such a morbid kind of enthu- 
siasm in this delightful science is much lees common now ; 
but still, in this, as in other branches of archaeology, things 
possessing no value but that of rarity, are sometimes more 
highly prized than those having real interest and real beauty 
to give them a lasting and legitimate value. 

In the republican period it has been shown that the mone- 
tary inscriptions of the Homans were at first very brief, the 
earliest being merely the name of the city, ROMA. To this 
was eventually added the name of the mint-master by whom 
the coin was struck, and eventually the name also of any 
one of his ancestors, whose deeds, if of a national character, 
he appears to have had the right of placing upon the coinage 
as types. About the time of Sulla, the names of eminent 
living personages, not connected with the mint, were placed 
upon the coinage — a custom which continued to the end of 
the republic.* 

Of the various kinds of inscriptions which distinguish the 
coins of the empire, those relating to the titles of the emperor 
ought perhaps to be mentioned first, as being most common. 
Augustus, when he permanently adopted the title of 
Jmperator, affected to receive it only for a certain period, 
at the end of which it was to be renewed or withheld by the 
senate, this renewal being well understood to be merely 
ceremonial. This form was long continued, and accounts 
for the inscriptions iMP(erator) II. or in, as imperator, for 
the second or third time, &c. The title of Augustus, which 
he assumed, became greater than that of imperator and 
was frequently used without the former title ; it is almost 
invariably expressed by AVG., though sometimes by A alone. 
AVG. on the coins of Antony, before the title of Augustus 
was established, expresses Augur, an office held by that 
triumvir. AVGGG. is found on coins of associated emperors, 


See family coins, and coins of the Social War. 
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expressing three Augustuses, as CC express two Caesars. 
On some of the coins of the sons of Constantine we find 
the Greek title basiaets (king), assumed in addition to 
that of Augustus. 

During the empire the consulate was an office of mere 
form, accepted by wealthy citizens for the sake* of the 
inaugural procession^ and other empty pageantries con- 
nected with it ; but it was continued to the end of the 
empire, consuls being elected every year, as in the time 
of the Republic, of whom an interesting list of names has 
been preserved by historians, with scarcely a single omission. 
The emperor himself was frequently one of these honorary 
consuls, and we generally find the numbed of times of his 
consulship recorded on the coinage, as COS. L,* or VIII., or 
X., as the case might be. Proconsul is generally expressed 
byPROC- The office of tribune, or as it was termed in 
imperial times, the “ tribunitian power,” was also conferred 
on the emperors ; for few of the ancient republican offices 
were obliterated during the empire, but superadded to the 
dignity of the emperor. The investiture with the tribunitian 
power was renewed periodically, like that of imperator, but 
more frequently and regularly, and is generally expressed by 
the letters TRIB(unitia) POT(estate), or TR. P., or sometimes 
only T. P., generally with the numerals I. II. or X., as the 
case required. 

Pontifex Maximus, or high pontiff*, was another of the 
important public offices, and is one which has even outlived 
the empire, the title being found at the present day on the 
coins of the Popes,* who succeeded the Emperors in the 
sovereignty of the eternal city. Pontifex Maximus, is 
generally abbreviated as PONT. MAX., or p. M. All these 
titles are found together in the following inscription on a 
coin of Claudius, thus written: — Tl(berius) CLAVD(ius) 
CAESAR AVG(ustus) P(ontifex) M(aximus) TR(ibunitia) 
p(otestate) VI (for sextum) iMP(erator) xi (for undecimum) ; 
which may be Englished, Tiberius Claudius Caesar, Augustus, 
high pontiff, holding the tribunitian power for the sixth 
time, and imperator for the eleventh time. It will be 

• On a coin of Pope Gregory XVI., now before me, it itands, " Gregorius 
XVI. PON. MAX. A. IV. ROMA, 1834." 
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understood that the smaller letters, within brackets, are 
added to supply the abbreviations, the capita! letters alone 
appearing in the inscription on the coin : nearly all Roman 
monetary inscriptions are abbreviated in a similijr manner. 
The title of Prince of the Eoman youth, “ princeps juven- 
tutis,” was, at an early period of the empire, conferred upon 
the Cnesar or heir apparent to the thronfc, the term Caesar 
becoming subordinate to that of Augustus. It sometimes 
appears on the coinage abbreviated, as PRIN. IVVENT. 
The RP. of Roman monetary inscriptions expresses PATER 
PATRLE (father of the country), a title frequently assumed 
by the emperor, or conferred by a servile senate. * DIVVS is 
found on the coins of deified emperors, sometimes written 
at full length and sometimes DV. The characters II. VIR. 
or hi. YIR. express Duum-vir or Trium-vir. On the coins 
of the later Caesars, N. C. sometimes expresses N(obilissimus) 
C(aesar). On the coins of the last emperors the word 
Imperator appears to he superseded by Poininus, or Lord, 
generally written DN., as ou a coin of Yalens, BN. VALENS 
p(ater) p(atria?) AVG(ustus). D. N. is sometimes read 
B(omitnis) N(oster), as Our Lord Yalens, &c. 

The letters s. C. invariably express, Senatus Consulto, bv 
consent, or decree of the senate ; and S. P. Q. R. S(enatus) 
P(opulus) Q(ue) R(omanus), The Roman senate and people. 

Inscriptions referring to the coinage and places of coining 
are expressed in the following manner : — 

A. A. A. F. F. A(auro) A(rgento) ^E(re) F (lando) F(eriundo), 
allusive to the treble coinage of gold, silver, and copper. 

A. P. F. A(rgentes) p(ublico) F(eriundo). — RO. P. S. is 
RO(ma) p(ecunia) s(ignata) : money struck at Rome. 

S. M. R. s(ignata) M(oneta) R(omaj). — S. CONST. s(ignata) 
C(onstantinopoli) : money struck ai Constantinople. 

After money began to be coined at Constantinople, 
inscriptions relating to the place of mintage are always 
placed in the lower portion of the coin, termed the exergue . 
Many abbreviated forms of inscriptions occur which have 
not all been, as yet, satisfactorily explained. The following 
are a few of them, with the suggested interpretations : — 
CONOB. maybe CO(nstantinopoli) OB(signata). CORNOB. 
is, perhaps, CO(nstantinopoli) R(omae) N(ova3) OB(signata) ; 
ana COMOB. COfnstantinopoli) M(oneta) OB(signata). 
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Some of the late Byzantine medallions have S. M. N., which 
may be S(ignata) M(oncta) N(obilis), which, if so, would 
prove the medallions to be a large class of coin so termed, 
and not merely medals , as is generally supposed. 

Inscriptions relating to great triumphs are generally in 
full, as that on the coins of Trajan, recording the subjection 
of the Parthians, add the placing a new king upon the throne, 
which stands REX PARTHIS DATVS (a king given to the 
Parthians) ; or on those of Vespasian, recording the reduc- 
tion of Judea, JVDiEA (IATTA (Judaea taken). 

For further particulars of the inscriptions found on 
Homan coins the reader is referred to the Appendix, where 
a great number of inscriptions are given, with # the transla- 
tions. 

The student may think the system of abbreviation adopted 
on the Homan money rather complicated and confusing, but 
it is nothing to some modem examples, of which I will only 
cite one. On a half-crown of George I. the inscription 
stands, “BRVN. ET. L. DYX. R. I. A. TH. ET. EL.”* It 
is quite certain that, if the explanation of this inscription 
should be lost, it will form an exquisite puzzle for future 
numismatists, and help some future Klotz to a satire against 
the wild interpretations that enthusiastic archaeologists would 
doubtless suggest. But, fortunately, Mr. Hawkins has 
recorded the proper interpretation in a valuable work that is 
likely to exist as long as the coins themselves. It is as 
follows : — “ BRVN(svicencis) ET. L ( unenbergensis) DVX 
S(acri) R(omani) i(mperii) A(rchi) TH(esaurarius) ET. 
EL(ector) Duke of Brunswick and Lunenberg, and 
Archtreasurer and Elector of the Holy Homan empire. 

The word Home does not occur, as 1 have stated, on 
Homan imperial coins, struck in Home, till a late period of 
the empire ; whilst the name of other cities where the money 
was struck by the Homans was placed beneath the principal 
device, in what is called the exergue. On those of Antioch is, 
ANT. A. for Antioch, of the tirst mint, &c. ; or P. TR. (pecunia 
Treveris), on money of Treves. The absence of such a name, 
says the Encyclopedic, was sufficient to denote that the coins 
were struck in the capital of the known universe ( Vunivers 


* Humphrey’s ° Goins of England,” p. 105. 
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connu ) ; just as urbs, the city, was fully understood to mean 
none other than Some. 

Occasionally, fantastic variations of well-known inscrip- 
tions occur, and it is supposed that the coins on which they 
are found were struck by the slaves employed in the mint 
during the Saturnalia. On a coin of Gallienus, which has 
been described as a Saturnalian coin, the* inscription stands 
“ Galliena Augusta ; ” thus placing his name and title in 
the feminine gender, in allusion to his unmanly neglect of 
his father Valeriaiius, when taken prisoner by Sapor. We 
have similar modem examples of medallic caricatures, among 
which may be mentioned those of Cromwell, struck, no 
doubt, by thg loyalist party at the latter part of the civil 
war, or immediately after the Restoration. 

The S. C. on these Roman Saturnalian coins must be 
understood, not as “ Senatus Consulto,” but as “ Saturni 
Consulto,” in ridicule of the senate ; for neither emperor nor 
senate were spared in the lazzi of that orgie ; of which the 
vivid reminiscence still exists in the modem Carnival. Much 
more might be said in this place on the interesting subject 
of Roman monetary inscriptions, but in an elementary work 
like the present, it is impossible to extend the treatment of 
any single subject beyond a very confined limit. 

Greek inscriptions on coins struck in the Grecian States 
under the domination of Rome, will be found briefly described 
at p. 303. 

THE AET DISPLAYED ON THE EOMAN COINAGE. 

The art displayed upon the Roman coinage is not of so 
high a character as that of Grecian money of the finest 
period; but it possesses characteristics of its own, of 
great and peculiar beauty, which give it, in the history of 
art, a place almost as important as that of the monetary art 
of Greece. 

The Roman mode of producing the earliest copper coinage 
of ingots was no doubt an art, learned of their more polished 
neighbours the Etrurians, whose skill in working copper is 
mentioned by ancient authors. 

Etrurian skill in painted vaseB, in sculpture in marble, or 
in architecture, is not mentioned ; but tneir skill in working 
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the abundant national metal, copper, is frequently alluded to; 
and the bronze candelabra of Etrurian workmanship were 
celebrated at Athens in the time of Pericles.* Their know- 
ledge of jrt was originally derived from the Greeks, but 
working upon an abundant native material — the Italian 
copper — they created a national and original branch of art, 
which soon displayed characteristics entirely its own. J ust 
as the occurrence of an unusually abundant supply of coal, 
and iron stone, both in the same locality, in our midland 
counties, have led to the immense superiority of English 
cutlery, and its celebrity all over the world. 

It is now the general opinion, that the arts of Etruria 
were originally derived from Greece, even the earliest and 
most grotesque styles of Etrurian art, finding their proto- 
types in undoubted Grecian works. Of this the grotesque 
vases found at Corinth are a proof, which have the four- 
winged Genii, subsequently found on the earlier Etrurian 
works, and recently discovered on the sculptures of Nineveh. 
Etruria, colonised by Tyrrhenians, may have been influenced 
by Greek art, at a much earlier period than the Greek 
colonisation of Magna- Gnecia and Sicily ; and in course of 
time, its arts must have taken a direction partially their own, 
to be influenced, however, a second time by those of Greece, 
when the south of Italy was peopled by Greeks who left the 
mother country, when Hellenic civilisation was in a more 
advanced period of its growth. Etrurian artisans most likely 
cast the first Roman stips, or square pieces, when distinctive 
types were first adopted ; whilst about the time of the issue 
of the great circular copper money, the types and style of 
art were influenced in their treatment by the employment of 
Greek artists from the south. There is a line rugged grandeur 
about the great copper pieces of this latter epoch, which is 
not entirely Greek, ana no doubt exhibits a reminiscence of 
Etrurian character. f High finish could not be attained in 
the mode by which this massive money was produced, that 
of casting, and particularly in the wholesale manner in 


• Seo Micali’s engraving of a fine bronze Etrurian candelabrum in his 
Monument! inediti. 

f See engraving of As, plate vii. Tho early gold and silver, though in 
a more finished manner, exhibit a similar combination of styleB. 
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wliich the work appears to have been carried on, several 
being cast at once, as is proved by curious specimens in the 
British Museum, several of which are stuck together, just as 
they came out of the mould, above two thousand^ ears a go. 

The grandeur and high relief of the style displayed on the 
uncial copper, gradually gave way, towards the close of the 
issue of that class of money, to one diametrically opposite ; 
of which an exceedingly low relief, but of more refined and 
careful outline, were the characteristics. The art displayed 
on the As and its divisions, in this style, is well exemplified 
by the head of Mercury on the Sextans or sixth of the 
As, of a period just previous to the reign of Augustus. 
The same manner, but inferior in treatment, appears on 
coins struck by Augustus bearing the portrait of Julius 
Cffisar.* This, however, marks a period when certain 
proportions were assumed in monetary portraits, which 
distinguish it from Greek art of a similar class. The intro- 
duction of more of the neck, which was generally made 
somewhat long and thin in proportion to the head on the 
early imperial coinage, caused the head to occupy much less 
of the field of the coin than it does on Greek money; as 
may be exemplified by comparing the monetary portraits 
of Augustus, or of Trajan, with the head of Alexander the 
Great on bis coins ; in the latter case no neck being shown, 
while the head itself nearly fills the circle. It is this 
different proportion of the size of the head, in relation to 
the dimensions of the coin, that creates upon the eye the 
first sensation of dissimilarity between the Greek and Eoman 
styles of monetary portraiture. 

The coinage of Nero exhibits Homan art in its highest 
form, as far as portraiture is concerned ; and his decursio 
type is, perhaps, the most favourable specimen of pictorial 
composition on the Eoman coinage. It should be compared 
with the gallopping quadriga on Syracusan medallions, and 
although it cannot pretend to the almost Phidiau magnifi- 
cence of those compositions, it yet possesses a character of 
its own, artistically skilful, and very agreeable, which is far 
from being devoid of grandeur, though not of that high 
and ideal quality which distinguishes Greek work. It is 


+ See plate vii. 
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more real, and therein consists its inferiority. The same pecu- 
liarity of proportion may be observed in the decursio, as in the 
portraits; the field of the Homan coin is but sparingly occu- 
pied with the subject, while in the Greek coin with which it 
has been c&npared, the quadriga nearly covers the entire field. 

Certain coins of Trajan exhibit the same style of composi- 
tion as the decursio , but of a period when Homan art had lost 
the peculiar grandeur of the epoch of Nero and Claudius^ 
having gained a refinement and finish that scarcely replace it. 

The monetary artists of the period of the Antonincs 
sought to restore the higli and bold relief of the earlier 
epochs, and in some respects very successfully. This remark 
applies more especially to the medallions of Antoninus Pius. 
The relief of the subjects upon these pieces it* bolder, and 
the composition more intricate, than on the coins of Trajan, 4 
while the field is more amply and richly filled, after the 
Greek manner, and to Roman, and less poetic feelings, the 
work might appear to surpass even Greek art in interest, 
as being more real. Rut on. reference again to the Greek 
quadriga, it will be acknowledged that however attractive 
the Roman work may be, with its neat yet bold execution, 
and its interesting and accurate details of costume, manipu- 
lated with that exquisite artistic skill which attracted even 
the admiration of the classical Winkelmann, who notices 
especially the medallions of Commodus, yet the rounded 
and flowing Roman forms will not bear critical comparison 
with the nervous angularity, full of energy, action, and ideal 
grandeur, which characterises the Grecian work. Roman 
artists, nevertheless, produced many works of high merit in 
other branches of art at this epoch, and had nothing re- 
mained to us but the colossal busts of Lucius Vcrus and 
Antoninus, in the Louvre, they alone would be sufficient to 
stamp it with a character of great excellence. 

The last period of art worthy of note on the Homan coinage 
is that of the Byzantine period, beginning with the age of 
Constantine, when, in the renovated Byzantium, raised to the 
rank of the eastern capital of the Homan world under the 
name of Constantinople, a curious blending of Homan and 
Greek art produced that singular style, termed Byzantine, 
which, with all its stiffness, possesses a certain indefinable 
charm, and even grandeur, which is very fascinating. It is 
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the style which influenced the feeling of the early arts of the 
middle ages all over Europe. It is the style we see glittering 
in a blaze of gold in the massive illuminated gospels of the 
early centuries of the Christian era ; such as Mr. Curzon, 
in exploring the monasteries of the Levant, foufld sparkling 
in the gilded pages of vellum, that were serving as knee- 
rests to the monks on the dank stone pavements. It is the 
style which still lends its peculiar and mystic character to the 
painted saints, dimly frowning from their gleaming golden 
back-grounds in the old churches of Russia; and such as 
M. Papeti found the monks of Mount Athos still practising 
in the decoration of their convent walls, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The peculiarities of this style may be 
studied in f the coins of Constantine and his successors, 
which are of the most decided Byzantine character. The rigid 
but careful and numerous folds of the drapery, the studied 
and yet stiff position of the figures, and the careful finish of 
the minor bead-like decorations, borders of pearls, &c., are 
just such features as we find in the carved ivory diptyes, the 
illuminated gospels, and jewelled reliquaries from the sixth or 
seventh to the tenth century. In some parts of the Levant, 
and in Russia, as I have stated, this style is practised even to 
the present day, so deeply did Roman art, even in its latest 
and fallen form, influence that of the barbaric kingdoms that 
rose upon the ruins of the empire. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF A CABINET OF CREEK AND .ROMAN 
COINS. OF THE SELECTION OF SOME PARTICULAR CLASS OF 
COINS AS THE SUBJECT OF A SMALL COLLECTION. AND ON 
THE FORGERIES 'AND IMITATIONS OF ANCIENT COINS. 

The student who has found sufficient interest in the pre- 
ceding pages to read them carefully, will already have 
perceived the nature of the general system of classification 
of ancient coins, now found most convenient in a cabinet. 
He will at once perceive the advantage of the first grand 
division into Greek and Roman. The Greek, he will have 
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seen may be divided into two grand sections ; tbe first con- 
sisting of autonomous coins, or those coined by indepeudent 
cities or republican states ; the second, of those corned by 
princes. Tlie autonomous class may be advantageously' 
collected into groups, each group containing the coins of all 
the cities and petty states within a certain well-defined 
tract, kingdom, or province ; such as Caria, Boeotia, 
Macedonia, Sicily, &c. The coins of towns, &c., within 
each great district, might be arranged either alphabetically 
or numerically, the name of the district being placed in large 
characters on each drawer of the cabinet, and that of the 
towns in smaller letters. A certain chronological order may 
be preserved, by making the upper drawers of*a cabinet 
contain the coins of those states which were the earliest 
to coin money; the next most ancient coining district 
being placed next in succession ; for instance, the Lydian 
drawer might be the first, and other Asiatic early coining 
states next; then the Algina. drawer, the Boeotian, the 
Argian, the Macedonian, &c. In each grand district or 
division, those places, the coins of which exhibit the most 
ancient character, should come first ; and of each individual 
city, the most ancient coins should take precedence, de- 
scending gradually to the most recent. 

In the Sicilian, African, and some Asiatic districts, the 
coins with inscriptions in the Phoenician or Punic characters 
may be classed into separate subdivisions, though probably 
in many instances the work of the same artists as those with 
the Greek characters ; for it appears pretty certain that the 
Carthaginians nearly always employed Greek artists to 
execute their money, and there is reason to believe the same 
of other Phoenician races. A similar order may be observed 
with respect to the Greek regal coins (that is to say, those 
bearing the names or portraits of sovereign princes) ; in this 
division the most ancient coining kingdoms coming first, &c., 
as just detailed in the arrangement of the autonomous coins; 
such series as those of the Arsacid© find Sassanid© of course 
coming last; which, though comparatively speaking, barbarian 
in character, are yet linked on to the Greek series by dynastic 
succession, by the use of the Greek character in inscriptions, 
or other chains of association. 

The Boman series may be separated into three grand 
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divisions — the Republican, the Imperial, and the Imperial 
Greek. The republican division would comprise the early 
uncial money of copper, that is to say, the As and its sub- 
divisions ; the early silver and gold of mixed Greek character ; 
and the series termed consular, or family coins, each arranged 
chronologically, as far as practicable. The chronological 
arrangement of the imperial series, with a subdivision for 
colonial aifd provincial coins is very simple, the succession 
of emperors affording certain indices for the preservation of 
chronological order. The Imperial Greek, or those coins 
struck in the Grecian dependencies of home, both in Europe 
and Asiafvvhich have a partially Greek character, with Greek 
inscriptions, &c. &t\, may be appended to each reign, or may 
be arranged, like the Autonomous Greek, in grand divisions 
of districts, sucli as Syria, Macedonia, the Greek islands, &c. t 
with subdivisions for the lew cities still coining autonomously 
during the reigns of successive emperors. The Alexandrian 
series of Imperial Greek is of a somewhat distinct class, 
which merits, perhaps, an entirely distinct division. But 1 
should prefer arranging both the Imperial Greek and the 
colonial coinage of Romo along with the coins of Roman 
mintage of each successive reign, as forming part of the 
great imperial coinage of Rome ; and in this maimqp the 
state of art in various parts of the Empire would be exhi- 
bited in a more instructive manner than if the coinage was 
broken up in a cabinet into distinct classes. 1 


OF THE SELECTION OF SOME PABTICULAB CLASS OF COINS 
AS THE SUBJECT OF A SMALL COLLECTION. 

The accumulation of a tolerably complete collection of 
ancient coins, embracing the whole subject, would, as the 
student must by this time have perceived, require both 
opportunities and means within the reach of but few. In 
most cases it will therefore be desirable to look to a small selec- 
tion from each class, formed upon the plan of the one made 
for the illustration of this volume, as being just sufficient 
to illustrate the subject generally ; and then, the student 
may devote his collecting energies to some especial class 
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occupying moderate limits, which in ay, by occupying solely 
the attention of his leisure, be made more rich and complete 
than even the same especial class in many of the greatest 
public collections. 

The Macedonian, regal series is admirably adapted for this 
purpose, as it includes the earliest regal coin known, bearing 
a name, and thus exhibits nearly all the successive peculia- 
rities of the various phases of the Greek coinage, ^From nearly 
the earliest period, to the subjection of the country to Rome ; 
and would consequently form a most interesting cabinet in 
itself. 

Or, a more compact series, and one extending over the 
fine period of the art only, would be that of the geleueidan 
dynasty of Syria ; or that of the Ptolemies, occupying 
about the same period ; the completion of cither of which, 
would sufficiently occupy the attention of an enthusiast, 
a portiou only of whose leisure could be devoted to the 
pursuit. 

Some have suggested that a complete collection of the 
coins of Chios would exhibit specimens of every period of 
the art better than those of any other single state. # 

The coinage of Sicily, or even those of Syracuse alone, 
would afford ample scope for furnishing a most exquisite 
cabinet, exhibiting coins from nearly the earliest infancy of 
the art to its most splendid development. 

Some districts of Magna- Grsocia also afford ample scope 
as separate and distinct fields of study and collection ; as 
Tarenlum, and Neapolis. 

If the student prefers the Roman scries, as more historically 
instructive, a very complete cabinet may be formed of the 
coins of the Empire, those of nearly every emperor being in 
existence, in several classes of coins. Some have made col- 
lections of Roman imperial gold ; others, of silver. The most 
splendid Roman scries, however, in an artistic point of view, 
is, undoubtedly, that of the large bronze. But as that ceases 
with Gallieiius, a collector may form a more complete series 
of the copper coins of the Roman emperors by talcing the 
second bronze, which will be, at the same time, more econo- 
mical, few of that class bringing anything like the prices of 
the larger series. 
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OF FOBGED COINS* 

In forming a collection of ancient coins the amateur must 
make himself acquainted with the aspect of forged coins, 
which are of two distinct classes ; first, those which are the 
works of ancient forgers, against whose base imitations of 
the public mone) r severe laws existed as early as the time of 
Solon ; and, secondly, those modem imitations of ftncient 
coins produced by the ingenuity of unscrupulous artists who, 
ever since the fifteenth century, when ancient coins first 
began to attract the attention of the curious, have been 
engaged in this fraudulent branch of manufacture, reaping a 
rich harvest from the unwary or uninformed collector. 

Human ingenuity is so prone to evil, that scarcely had the 
art 6f coinage been developed, and money of that convenient 
form put in circulation, than tl^ labours of forgers com- 
menced ; and their productions are frequently of execution 
quite equal to the real coin, and much more ingenious in 
fabric ; for the base metal is so skilfully plated with its thin 
coating of gold or silver, that even at the present day pieces 
are continually found still perfect ; and I myself, very recently 
discovered a beautiful silver coin, which had long been the 
pride of a fine collection, to be an ancient forgery, as ancient 
as the true coins themselves. Its value is of course decreased 
by this discovery, but its beauty is un diminished, and it must 
still form a very interesting monument both of the artistic 
and manufacturing skill of the period. Indeed, so beautiful 
were some of these fraudulent imitations of the coin, that 
they were, as specimens became rare, highly prized by the 
ancients themselves. 

There are ancient forgeries existing even of the early 
coins of jiEgina ; and Herodotus mentions other forgeries of 
coin as a common offence, but docs not appear to believe in 
the wholesale forgery of gold money attributed to Polycratcs, 
who is said to have defrauded the Spartans by a large pay- 
ment of base gold coin. There are, however, existing 
forgeries of the early Lydiant gold coins, bearing the fore 

* Beauvais and Pinkerton have both interesting remarks on forgeries of 
ancient coins. + Numismatic Chronicle, \i. 61. 
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part of a bull and a lion, which were in circulation in many 
parts of Greece at that time, and which may have formed 
part of the very pieces with which the crafty Polycrates 
cheated the rugged Spartans, less accustomed to the inter- 
change of money. 

Roman forgers were less skilful than the Greeks ^ and 
most of their forged money is merely cast. On a recent 
excavation in Prance, a complete set of Roftian forging 
implements was discovered, consisting of clay moulds, &c. 
It is thought that in some instances the Roman castfmoney 
of the late periods of the empire is not forged ; but that this 
mode of fabric was adopted in some of the military expe- 
ditions, or sudden changes of government, when a more rapid 
mode of producing money than the usual one was desirable. 
Such casts, however, whether the works of the state or of 
forgers, are worthless to a collector, unless they bear some 
rare type, or have some special ground of interest. 

Of modern imitations of ancient coins, those of the Paduan 
forgers are the most celebrate J ; but long before that time 
the trade had commenced. Guillaume du Choul, a Preneli 
writer, and one of the first w T ho studied and wrote upoir the 
long-ueglectcd monuments of Greece and Rome, caused 
two medals to be engraved in his work, as illustrations of 
the Roman coinage, which have since been proved to be 
modem forgeries. Antoine le Pois, also, who wrote about 
the same time, and whose hook is a fine monument of the 
typography of the period, cites, as antique, several coins, 
which w ere evidently of modem fabrication. 

The most skilful of modem forgers w r ere Jean Cavino 
and Alessandro Bassiano, whose productions are generally 
described as the Paduan forgeries, Padua being the citv 
where these skilful engravers exercised their profession. In 
the beginning, they had probably no intention of deceiving, 
but merely intended to reproduce beautiful copies of things 
so rare ; but the opportunities of gain, by selling their 
work as really antique, w r as too tempting, and these two 
engravers became associated in the trade of forgery about 
1540. 

The common forgeries, now all termed Paduans, are ob- 
vious cheats enough ; but* those of Cavino and Bassiano 
are too well done to render detection easy; one of the 
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only modes of detecting them being through the means 
of the inscriptions, the letters of which are generally 
squatter than in tho originals. These Paduan forgers were 
veiy careful in taking for their subjects rare reverses, and 
they even invented others, taking their subjects from the 
best Jjnown historical events, or fables of antiquity. 

Michael Dervieu, a Frenchman, afterwards established 
himself at Florence, where he very successfully counterfeited 
all kinds of ancient coins ; but took up more especially the 
department of Pom an copper , and found the manufacture a 
very profitable trade. 

Carteron, in Holland, produced beautiful forgeries, which 
frequently jpass for Paduan. 

Congornier afterwards appeared at Lyons. This forger 
restricted his inventions to coins of the thirty tyrants ; 
finding that single branch of the business sufficiently 
profitable for his purpose. The greater portion of his 
forgeries of these coins were pure inventions, for those 
known to be genuine are but few ; only eighteen of even 
the names of these thirty tyrants being mentioned by 
historians. 

Laroch, of Grenoble, made copies of some of the most 
rare coins of the Pelleriu cabinet, which lie sold as originals. 

In Madrid, a great number of imitations of this descrip- 
tion were struck ; a portion of which were purchased 
and deposited as real, in the cabinet of the Infant Hon 
Gabriel. In the great period of numismatic furore for 
ancient coins, which was at its height from the middle of 
the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Stutgardfc had its workshops, and Venice her ateliers, where 
denarii and quinarii of the Pom an emperors and empresses 
were fabricated by the thousand. They may be? generally 
known by a thin and fat appearance. 

Galli, at Pome, struck quinarii of the emperors of the 
East; and Becker, who died at Hamburg as recently as 
2 830, engraved a l ast number of false rare coins , of various 
sizes. He struck even the curious incused coins of Magna- 
Grcecia; and not content with imitating, he invented 
ad libitum; some of his inventions being very curious, 
though the most easily detected. But though the scientific 
skill of a few experienced collectors w r as not to be imposed 
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upon, the ignorance of the great bulk of amateurs furnished 
Becker with plentiful purchasers. A catalogue of this 
ingenious artist’s disgraceful forgeries was published by 
Sestini in 18^6, and completed by M. Clouet, of Verdun, in 
1827. This catalogue will be very useful to collectors who 
have not confidence in their own judgment ; for M. Becker 
was a very industrious gentleman. 

As the taste for Greek coins grew up and strengthened, a 
person named Caprera established a manufactory for them 
at Smyrna, and his productions, when ready for circulation, 
were buried in likely localities in the neighbourhood, to be 
afterwards accidentally dug up by innocent little boys, who 
disposed of them, at good prices, to unwary strangers, asto- 
nished and delighted to see these beautiful monuments of 
antiquity deterre under their own eyes. 

A person named Saintot, at Paris, struck recently some 
excellent imitations of denarii, ohly, it is said, for amuse- 
ment ; but several manufactories of the same description, 
though on a small scale, exist at this moment in Paris, 
complaining sadly of the bad times. A complete list of 
Paduan forgeries is published in “ Le Cabinet de l’Amafeur 
et de rAntiquairc.” — Paris, 1842. 

An ingenious mode of imposition is also known, by which 
rare, in fact unique coins, are produced without forgery at 
all ; it is effected by sawing two moderately -fine coins in 
two, longitudinally, and then soldering the reverse ; say, of 
the Nero, to the back of the Antoninus, and of the Antoninus 
to the Nero ; so producing, at one operation, two rare coins, 
a Nero, and an Antoninus, both with reverses, never seen 
by the most experienced numismatist. 

With these cautions to the amateur I close my attempted 
account of the Greek and Eoman coinages ; trusting, that 
however imperfect the work, it may convey much useful 
information to the student, and induce him to exhaust 
more completely the mines of interesting and delightful 
knowledge, which I have done little more than suggest to 
him. 
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CHAPTEE XXYIII. 

THE COINAGE OP MODERN EUROPE, ILLUSTRATED BY 
THE PROGRESS OP THE ART IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE COINS OF ENGLAND, AFTER THE DEPARTURE OF THE ROMANS, TO 
THE INVASION OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

« 

I h aye already spoken of the class of coins circulating in 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, previous to their subjection to the 
Romans. The Roman coinage circulating in Britain was of 
the same character as that of the rest of the western portion 
of the empire ; and of Roman coins, bearing types referring 
especially to the British portion of the empire, I have' 
spoken, in treating of the coinage of the reigns in which 
they* were issued. 

At the time of the final fall of the Western Empire, the 
Roman coinage had dwindled, as stated in another place, to 
a scanty issue of most wretched copper, or rather bronze, of 
the smallest dimensions ; and on the establishment of the 
new kingdoms on the ruins of the fallen empire, no improve- 
ment took place, and apparently very little new coin was 
struck, — with the exception of the gold trientes of the first, 
Gothic kings of Spain, and those cf the Merovingian race of 
Pbankish kings, — till the beginning of the seventh century, 
when the silver pennies, and still smaller pieces, of modern 
Europe appear. These were long the only coins known, till 
gradually, and after several centuries, the groats were issued, 
then larger pieces ; and, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the crowns and half-crowns of silver first made their 
appearance. The first gold appeared in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the first genuine copper coin of modem Europe 
not until much later. 

With this brief outline of the general course of modem 
coinages, I may at once proceed to describe that of the 
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United Kingdom, where the silver pennies were preceded by 
slt/cas, a small coin of mixed metal, peculiar to the north of 
England, and the Saxon skeatta) of silver, much smaller than 
the silver pgnnies. 



Skeatta of Ethclbert I. 


The departure of the Koman legions about 414 a.d., left 
the inhabitants of South Britain an easy prey \o the first 
bold invaders. But before the Saxon occupation of the 4 
island it may be presumed that some sort of coinage, in 
imitation of the Roman, to which the people had been long 
accustomed, must have been adopted, and traces of it exist 
in rude pieces of the Roman style, which are very scarce, as 
they have hitherto been rejected by cabinets as bad specimens, 
or forgeries of Roman coin. 

The next sort of money we find in use is of a totally 
different character, bearing not the slightest resemblance to 
the Roman, with the exception of one or two devices, copied 
perhaps from some of the coin of Constantine or his imme- 
diate successors ; and it appears, therefore, that this money 
must have been brought by the Saxons, with a new set of 
weights, values, and denominations. 

The new coins alluded to are called Skeatta) (Latinised 
scata), a term which Ruding derives from a Saxon w ord, mean- 
ing a portion, and supposes that these coins were a portion 
of some merely nominal sum by which large amounts were 
calculated. They remained partially in use probably long 
after the general adoption of the Saxon silver penny, as they 
are mentioned in the laws of Athelstan, where it is stated 
that 30,000 skeatta) are equal to 120/., which would make 
them in value about one twenty-fifth part less than a 
penny. 

Tlie skeatta is probably, in form and value, an imitation, 
by the Saxons, of some Byzantine coin, finding its w r ay, in 
gradually debasing forms, from Constantinople through the 
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east and north of Germany.* It is thought by some that the 
Saxons also derived their weight, called Colonia (Cologne) 
weight, from the Greeks of the lower empire. It was only 
used by them for their money, and afterwards «in England 
called Tower weight, in consequence of the principal mint 
being in the Tower. Troy weight, so called from being first 
used in France, at Troyes, is three quarters of an ounce more 
than Tower weight ; so that in coining, the prince, or other 
privileged person, gained considerably upon every pound 
weight of metal coined, which at last induced frequent 
re-coinages ; to obtain the discontinuance of w hich custom, 
the people agreed to a tax called moneyage. Such impositions 
formed part of what w as in Norman times called seignorage, 
or, the profit of the sovereign. The skeatta) vary from tw r elvc 
to twenty grains in their w eight, and it is therefore difficult 
to ascertain their current value. The specimens about to 
be described, and indeed most of the skeattse, are of very 
debased art, and the production, probably, of several distinct 
invading colonies in different parts of the island, and some, 
perhaps, of foreign importation. The art displayed on them 
became gradually w-orse after their first appearance; and one 
case may be mentioned, in which a head, tolerably distinct 
at first, became gradually so barbarous as to be mistaken by 
some for a distinctly different type — the w r olf and twins ; 
the whole connecting scries may be seen in the British 
Museum, showing the gradual but well-connected links of 
decadence, lluding and Clarke have stated that the art 
exhibited on coins, up to the eighth century, was not better 
on the continent than in England, but 1 could point out 
several examples of far superioi art of a Roman character in 
France during that period. Many skeattm are without 
inscription at all, others unintelligible — some without 
Christian emblems, others with ; but the following arc a few 
of the most striking types, which will serve to give a general 
idea of the whole : — first, a profile surrounded by a pretty 
interlaced band ; the reverse, the Christian emblems of the 
dove and cross. Another has curious but unintelligibly oma- 


* A work lvas been published (by Mr. Till), with a view to trace the 
direct descent of the English silver penny from the Roman denarius, through 
the coins of the lower empire and the skeattfe. 
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merited devices on both sides. Another typo is a decided 
copy of a common coin of Constantine, showing Romulus 
and Remus suckled by the wolf. The one engraved above 
(page 409) is an interesting specimen, bearing a name, and 
supposed to be one of Ethelbert the First, king of Kent, 
which would place it in the sixth century, and before the 
introduction of Christianity; indeed, it bears no Christian 
emblem ; and the debased form of a head on the obverse is 
so rude, that few would be able to recognise it as such. 


COINS OF THE SAXON HEPTARCHY— THE SERIES 
OF SILVER PENNIES. 

(See Plate IX.) 

KINGS OF KENT. 

With the coins of the heptarchy commences the interesting 
series of silver pennies, which formed the only money of the 
country (with occasional halfpennies) up to the reign of 
Edward 111. The word penny is variously spelt, as peneg, 
peninc, &c.; and some derive it from the Latin word pendo , 
to weigh : others consider that pecimia is the parent word. 
It was intended that a pound, Tower, should make 240 
pennies, giving 24 grains each, but this weight was gradually 
decreased by the successive princes; 22 k grains being after- 
wards deemed full weight, and twenty grains was about the 
average weight in the reign of Henry III. : their standard 
purity seems to have been 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine, and 11 dwts. 
alloy. The name of the money er, or mint master of the dis- 
trict in which the piece was coined, was now generally placed 
on the reverse, with some ornament. The long series of coins 
of the heptarchy arc perhaps the most interesting of any 
monuments of the period, remaining to us. Of those of the 
kings of Kent, the silver skeatta of Ethelbert tbe First, 
previously alluded to, is the earliest example which, having 
no symbol of the cross in any part, is presumed to have been 
coined before 606 a.d., the period of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. It has on one side ETHILID, surrounded with three 
circles of beading, and on the other the debased head, 
formerly supposed to be a “ bird ” or “ wolf.” Only a few 
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impressions of this rare coin are known : the British Museum 
has one. No other well authenticated Kentish coin occurs 
till after 725 a.d., Ethelbert II. A coin of his exists, 
supposed to be a penny — if so, it is the first known silver 
penny ; the inscription is ETHILBERHT II., but its genuine- 
ness has been doubted. The next existing Kentish coins 
are the silver pennies of Eadbert, from 794 to 798 a.d., the 
earliest known, with the exception of the previous doubtful 
coin. One of the Eadbert pennies has the king’s name and 
title REX in three lines, and on the reverse tho moneyer’s 
name, with an ornament. Its authenticity is undoubted. 
The pennies of Eadbert have the name of the moneyer 
IAENBERHT on the reverse. 

The coins of Cuthred, from 798 to 805 a.d., have the 
king’s bust, and Cadrcd Rex Cant ., for Canllx (Kent) ; 
reverse, a cross, with a small wedge in each angle, and the 
moneycr’s name. All the coins of Cuthred are pennies, and 
there are four types of them, all rare, except those With the 
head, the style of which has evidently been suggested by 
debased Koman coins. 

The coins of Baldred, the last king of Kent, who w T as 
subdued by Egbert, 828 a.d., have the king’s bust rudely 
done, and Baldred Rex. Cant. : tho reverse, in the centre, 
has DRVR. CITS, for Dorovernia Ci vitas (Canterbury), this 
being the earliest known example of a Saxon coin with the 
place of mintage upon it. There are other types of the 
coins of this king, but all rare. 

A gold triens has been found, with the inscription 
DOROVERNIS CIVITA, which, from the spelling, is thought 
to be of the seventh century, and if geuine, is a proof that 
the triens of the Merovingian princes of France was imitated 
in Kent, though, perhaps, very few were issued. 

KINGS OF MERCIA. 

Of the South and West Saxons no well authenticated 
coins have been found, but of the kings of Mercia a fine 
series exists, all silver pennies. 

There are coins of Eadwald (716 a.d.), supposed by some 
to be the same as Ethelwald. The silver pennies of 
Offa (757 a.d.) are among the most interesting and 
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beautiful in the Saxon series ; the heads are much better 
executed, with some attention to variety of relief : and the 
designs on the reverses very elegant and various for the 
period. lt # is supposed that his residence at Eome, in the 
pontificate of Adrian, possibly bringing back Italian artists, 
may account for this superiority. The inscriptions generally 
read, Offa Eex Merciorum. The different moneyers’ names 
on his coins amount to above 40. There are also silver 
pennies, but rare, supposed to be of Cynetliryth, the queen 
of Offa, having Cynetliryth Kegina on the reverses. They 
are evidently of the same period as those of Offa. On the 
coins of Offa the moneyer’s name sometimes occupies the 
obverse, but the king is then transferred to the reverse, and 
never omitted. Egbert, the son of Offa, 796 a.*d., survived 
his father only six months, yet there are pennies with his 
name having the same moneyers’ names as those of his father. * 

Coenwlf, 796 to 818 a.d. The pennies of this king 
present a great variety of types, evidently copied from those 
of Offa, but becoming gradually more and more rude in 
execution. Ceolwlf, 819 a.d., succeeded, and reigned only 
a year. There is great difficulty in separating his -coins 
from those of Oiolwf, 874 a.d. Of Beomwulf, who reigned 
from 820 to 824, a few pennies are known, but they are very 
rare. Of Ludica, from 824 to 825, and Wiglaf, from 825 to 
839, the coins are very barbarous, and those of Wiglaf 
extremely rare; the specimen in the Museum was once sold for 
12/. Those of Berthuli* 839 to 852 a.d., which are much in 
the same style as those of Wiglaf, are not so rare ; and those 
of Burgrcd, 852 to 874 a.d., the last of the Mercian princes, 
who reigned two-and-twenty years, are more numerous than 
any of Tiis predecessors. When driven from his dominions 
by the Banes he escaped to the continent, and retired to 
Eome, where he died, and was interred in St. Mary’s church 
belonging to the English school there. The coins of Mercia 
had gradually declined from the reign of Offa, andBurgred’s 
are the most rude of the series. 

On the expulsion of Burgrcd, his minister Ciolwf seized 
the reigns of government, but held them but for a short 
time, when his expulsion terminated the independence of 
Mercia. Nevertheless, he struck coins, w hich I have alluded 
to as being confounded with those of Ceolwlf, but, with the 
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exception of the name, they resemble much more those of 
Burgred. • 

All these silver pennies are intended to weigh about 22] 
grains. » 

The discovery of an Arabic marcus, with the name. of OfTn 
in addition to the Arabic legends^would seem to prove that 
in his reign the Arabic gold of Spain circulated in England, 
and was occasionally copied, with oftly the addition of 'the 
name of the English prince. The Arabic inscription runs, 
“ In the name of (rod this dinar was coined in' the year 
657 in the centre is “ Mahomet is the apostle of God,” 
written in three lines, between which are the words Offa Bex. 
The coin is possibly a copy, by a workman of Offa, of an Arabic 
marcus. Offa promised the Pope’s Legate 396 gold marcusex 
every year — this coin maybe one of the so promised mareuxex. 


KINGS OF TITE EAST ANGLES. 

The earliest coins of the East Angles are those of Beonuo, 
abouf A.n. 750, contemporary with Offa, King of Mercia : his 
coins were of the form, size, and appearance of skeatt®, and 
the King’s name is sometimes written in It o man and some- 
times in Runic characters. They read Beonnu Rex ; on the 
reverse is the name of Efe, the moneycr. There is a coin in 
the Museum with the name of Beomia oil one side, and that 
of Ethelred, who succeeded him, on the other; from which 
it would seem that he had previously occupied the throne 
conjointly with Beonna. The history of the East Angles, in 
the early part of the ninth century, is very obscure, but 
there appears some ground for considering Ethelweard,* of 
whom some coins exist, to have been a prince of this dis- 
trict : there is also a unique coin of Beorthric, a prince of 
whom no record exists, and who is probably one of the 
unknown kings of the East Angles. Eadmund, 855 to 
870 a.d., was murdered by the Danes, and afterwards 
honoured with canonisation, and is commonly called St. 
Eadmund. lie is generally styled Rex, or Rex A. or An., 
and eighteen of his moneyers’ names are known. One of 


Hawkins* “ Silver Coins of England,” vol. i. p. 34. 
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his coins has the name of Eachnund with the title of Bex, 
and an A in the centre, and on the reverse the moneyer’s 
name and a cross, &c., &c. 

After tl*5 death of Eadmund, Guthram, (a Dane) was 
placed. on the throne, who being converted to Christianity, 
was baptised by the name^ctf Ethelstan, 878 A.n. His name 
is generally found on his coins without title, but sometimes 
with Re or Bex ; on ofie coin, which is very rare, Bex Ang. 
(for Angliae) appears on the reverse, instead of the moneyer’s 
name, w hich is the iirst time the title of “ King of England” 
appears on a coin (unless St. Eadmund’ s Bex A. may be 
also so interpreted) : for though Egbert, King of the West 
Saxons, subdued nearly the whole of South Britain between 
800 and 837 A.n., and gave the name of J England to his 
territories, it does not appear on his coins. 

Only one prince, Eohric, succeeded Ebhelstan in East 4 
Anglia, and there arc no coins known of his reign ; he was 
expelled by his subjects, and hi 3 dominions added to those 
of Eadw r ard the elder, the son*of A£lfred the Great. 


KINGS OF NOItTHTTMBE ELAND — THE STYCAS. 

The principal distinctive feature iif the Northumbrian coins 
is their metal ; it is commonly termed copper, but is in fact 
a composition, whether accidental or intentional is unknown, 
containing in 100 parts, 60 to 70 of copper, 20 to 25 of zinc, 
5 to 11 of silver, with minute portions both of gold, lead, and 
tin. These coins were termed stycas, a name supposed to be 
derived from the Saxon sticce, “ a minute part,” two being 
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equal to one farthing ; small money must have been wanted 
everywhere in times when an ox was sold for thirty pennies, 
and a sheep for one shilling, as was the case in the reign of 
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JEthelstan ; yet it appears that these stycas were confined to 
Northumberland, where, however, they formed the great 
bulk of the early coinage, but there were also skeattie of the 
usual purity of silver, and eventually silver pennies of the 
same weight and purity as the Saxon money of the other 
parts of the island. One would expect in this, then 
remote region, to find a greater degree of barbarism in the 
execution of the coins, but in the earlier portion of the 
period during which coins exist, which extends from 670 to 
945 a.d., some of them are quite equal to those of more 
southern districts, with the sole exception of the coins of 
Ofla; and perhaps we need not be surprised, when we 
consider the monastic establishments of the period in that 
part of the island, within the walls of which, great artistic 
skill was exhibited as early as the seventh century in such 
wonderful works of illumination as those contained in the 
magnificent MS. known as the “ Durham Book.” A series 
of Northumbrian coins exists, occupying a great portion of 
the period above named, but to some of them, from the 
blundering in the writing of the names on the coins, and 
other difficulties, it is not easy to assign a proper place. 

The earliest known coin of this series is a stvea of 
Ecgfrith, who reigned from 670 to 685 a.d., and was cele- 
brated for his patronagS of the Church, and religious estab- 
lishments for desseminating the light of truth, a character- 
istic of his reign which seems to have been symbolised on 
this remarkable coin, which bears a cross, surrounded by 
“Ecgfrid It ex,” whilst the reverse has another cross from 
which emanate rays of light surrounded by the word “ Lux ” 
(light). Aldfrid reigned from 685 to 705 a.d., and there 
are two coins, one a skeatta of silver, and the other a styca, 
which are supposed to be of his coinage. 

Of Eadbert, from 737 to 758 a.d., coins are now known, 
which were formerly assigned to Ecgberht, King of Kent. 

Of Alchred, 765 to 774, there is a supposed coin, and in 
the list of Northumbrian kings the name of Elfwald occurs, 
between 779 and 788, to whom- Mr. Hawkins is induced 
to attribute three coins of different readings, all evidently 
corrupt and blundered (as is frequently the case on coins of 
this period). One is in the collection of Mr. Cuff, and 
reads EqFVAqD the L’s are reversed, but by turning them 
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we obtain “ Elfvald.” The other is in the possession of 
Mr. Brummel, and reads VALD^ELA : one-half of this word 
has the F upside down, and reads backwards : if we read 
from right tp left, first correcting the F, we get ALFE, 
and then taking the other half of the word, from left 
to right, we obtain, by the double process, ALEFVALD. 
The engravers of the dies, or rather punches, could not, 
most likely, either read or write, but copied the cha- 
racters mechanically. The engraving having to bo made 
backward, as on a seal, in order that the impression may be 
read forward, and by workmen ignorant of their meaning, 
such blunders may be easily accounted for. The coin bearing 
this curiously blundered inscription is a styca. 

Heard ulf reigned from 794 to 806 a.d., but n<3 coins ot 
his were found till 1833, when a hoard of (8000) Northum- 
brian coins was discovered in digging an unusually deep 
grave in Hexham churchyard, Durham. They were con- 
tained in a bronze vessel, and were all Btycas, consisting of 
2000 of Eadred, 2000 of Eth^lred, 100 of Kedulph, 100 
Archbishop Eanbald, 800 Archbishop Vigmund, a few of 
Heardulf, and about 3000 more which were dispersed with- 
out examination. It seems probable that they were buried 
not later than 844, as there were no coins of later date, 
unless those unintelligible ones, which some have supposed, 
without much ground, to be of Aella. 

► Alfwold succeeded Heardulf, but we have no coins of his 
reign : he was succeeded by Eanred, from 808 to 840 a.d., 
of whom the stycas are numerous, presenting sixty or 
seventy moneyers’ names. There is also a silver penny, by 
some attributed to him, but Mr. Hawkins wishes on several 
grounds to assign it to some other prince of the same name. 
% Of Ethelred, from 840 to 848 a.d., there are stycas 
differing slightly in the disposition of the minor 'ornaments 
from those of his predecessors. These principally occur in 
conjunction with the name of the moneyer Leofaegn, who 
seems to have aimed at a little more embellishment than his 
predecessors and cotemporarics. There was in the collection 
of Mr. Brummel before it was dispersed, a coin of fine silver 
of this king, in all other respects resembling his usual 
Btycas; but such pieces, of which there are examples of 
different styles ana periods, can only be regarded as essays 
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or caprices of some one engaged in the Mint, and not as 
forming part of the general currency. 

Of Eeaulf, who usurped the throne for a few months only, 
during the reign of JEthelred, there are gome coins in 
existence of the usual character. Of Osbercht, 848 to 
867, A.D., who succeeded JEthelred, there are a few stycas, 
but very rare. 

Of Aclla, who reigned about this period, there are no 
coins, unless those unintelligible ones found among the 
Hexham hoard before-mentioned should prove to be his. 

Eegnald landed in Northumbria, 912 A.i), and being 
successful in establisbing himself, reigned till 944. His 
coins are very rare, and interesting on account of the 
Eoman title rex being abandoned by him for the Saxon 
cununc. The one in the collection of the Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, being broken, shows only Reg, the nald being 
broken away, but the word cununc is perfect. The reverse 
shows a trefoil or triple knot, perhaps an early symbol of 
the Trinity; it is of the size and form of the Saxon 
penny. 

Anlaf (called king of Ireland) next invaded Northumbria 
in 937, and, though at first defeated, eventually established 
his power, being elected in 942; be was overthrown 
and defeated by Edmund in 945. His coins are silver 
pennies, and very rare ; some of them have the Danish 
raven, the badge of their enchanted standard, and on the 4 
reverse a small cross, and may perhaps be considered 
one of the earliest examples of an approach to an heraldic 
cognizance.* 

In 927, Eric, the son of Harold Norway, had been placed 
by Athelstan (grandson of Alfred the Great) as his feudatory 
king in Northumberland, buc his authority was not ackno#- 
ledged till elected by the Northumbrians themselves in 949, 
and in two years afterwards he was expelled and slaiu, and 
is considered the last king of Northumbria, Eadred having 
succeeded in finally adding that district to his dominions. 
The coins of Eric are silver pennies : he is styled Eric Hex, 
with sometimes N for Northumbria, and a sword like that 
on the coins of St. Peter, next described. 


* Hankins' British Silver Coins. 
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COINS OF SAINTS. 

• 

This seems to be tbe proper place to speak of the coins 
of saints, or rather coins bearing their names, which were 
struck by particular abbots in virtue of authority granted 
for that purpose. Those of St. Peter have been called Peter 
pence, and erroneously supposed to have been coined for the 
purpose of paying to Eome the tribute which bore that 
name. The coins bearing the name of St. Peter are silver 
pennies, and were coined at York, as the legend on the 
reverse is always Eboraci (York) more or less abbreviated. 
The style and execution of the sword on the obverse being 
precisely similar to that on the coins of Eric, refers these 
coins at once to that period. 

Those of St. Martin are similar, with the exception of 
having “ Lincoia civit” (city of Lincoln) on the reverse : 
they are undoubtedly of the sanre period. 

Those of St. Edmund have no place of mintage : they are 
evidently earlier than the time of Edward the Confessor, find 
must be placed at latest with those of St. Peter and St. 
Martin, and possibly refer to St. Eadmund Eex, of the East 
Angles, 855 to 870, a. d. 


COINS OF DIGNITARIES OF THE CHURCH. 

The archbishops, bishops, and abbots, had authority, soon 
after the firm establishment of Christianity in the island, to 
strike money and enjoy the profits of mintage. But arch- 
bishops alone had the privilege of stamping the coins with 
their portraits and names ; a privilege withdrawn by Athelstan 
in 924. The ecclesiastical coinage after this period is only 
distinguished from the royal by peculiar mint marks, and 
even these terminated in the reign of Henry VIII. The coins 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury are pennies. 

The pennies of Jaenbert, who held the see of Canterbury 
from 763 to 790, have a flower surrounded by IAENBEHT. 
AREP., and on the reverse Offa Eex, from which it would 
appear that they had in some way joint jurisdictions. 

e e 2 
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A coin of Ceolnoth, who held the see of Canterbury from 
8B0 to 870, has the front face of the Archbishop, with his 
name, and on the reverse a cross with “ civitas” in the 
angles; the legend, DOROVEIINIA * (Canterbury). 

The coins of the Archbishops of York were stycas t till 
they became by the edict of Athelstan assimilated to the 
coins of the realm ; those of Ulphere or Vulphere, who held 
this see from 854 to 892, are the last of the episcopal mint 
which bear the name of the archbishop. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

COINS OF THE SOLE MONARCHS OF ENGLAND. 

PROM EGBERT TO EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

The first sole monarch, as Egbert (Ecgbeorght) has been 
termed, became king of the West SaxonB in the year 800, 
and gradually subduing nearly the whole of South Britain, 
gave the name of England to his territories. But Burgred, 
king of Mercia, reigned as late as 874, in the time of Alfred 
the Great. Ethelstan was also king of the East Angles 
late in the reign of Alfred — as late as 890 ; and Eric, king 
of Northumberland, though tributary to the grandson of, 
Alfred in 951, might even till then be considered as holding 
separate jurisdiction ; and it was not till Eadred, another 
grandson of Alfred, who succeeded his brothers Athelstan 
and Eadmund, that Northumbria w as annexed, and not till 
Edgar that the whole kingdom may be said to have been 
firmly united under one monarch. But having already 
spoken of the kings of the heptarchy separately, I may 
henceforth, for the sake of convenience of arrangement, 
treat of the coins of Egbert and his successors, as those 
of sole monarchs of England. 

The coins of Egbert do not differ in general from those ot 
the kings of the heptarchy; some have the king’s profile 

* There are also coins of Vulfred, 803 to 830 ; Plegraund, 891 to 923 ; 
and Ethered, 871 to 890. 

+ There arc alto stycas of Eanbald, 796 ; and Vigmund,,85l. 
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with his name, as “Ecgbeorht Rex,” with a cross and the 
moneyer’s name on the reverse ; others have a cross with 
his name and title, and on the reverse a different cross with 
the moneyert name ; some have a monogram supposed to 
be “ Dorob. C.” (city of Canterbury), ana others “ Saxo” 
or “ Saxon,” with the king’s name and title as legend. 

Ethelwfl (837 to 856) succeeded his father 837 a.d. ; but 
his brother, ^Ethelstan, took a part of the territory ; namely, 
Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. On his death they reverted 
to Ethelwfl ; so that some of his coins exhibit the legend, Rex. 
Cant. Saxoniorum, and sometimes Occidentalium Saxoniorum. 
Canterbury is the only mint named on the coins of this king. 
His portrait is generally surrounded with “Edelwfl Rex,” and 
the reverse of the coins has a double cross, with the 
moneyer’s name. But there are many varieties, in 
which the small crosses are of a different design, &c. ; 
and some have the monogram of Christ in the centre 
of the reverse. 

Etjielbalb (855 to 860). A*coin of this king is said to 
have been in existence, and there is an engraving of it, 
made under doubtful authority. But Dr. Coombe affirnfled, 
that the coin really was once in the collection of Mr. Austin. 

Etiielbeaiiht, second son'of Ethelwfl (856 to 866) . Sixty 
varieties of the moneyers’ names upon his coins are known. 
Coins of this king, have his bust, with the legend “ Edel- 
bcarht Rex,” and on the reverse the letters of the moneyer’s 
name, arranged in the angles of a cross. 

Ethelked (866 to 871) deprived JEthelbearht’s children 
of their inheritance, and ascended the throne himself. Ilis 
coins are generally light, and of impure silver, and somewhat 
resemble those of Burgrcd, king of Mercia. # 

Aelfhed the G-beat (871to 901) w as the younger brother 
of JEthclred, and succeeded him. His portrait is very rudely 
executed on his first coins, and in the same style as those 
of his predecessors; but others of later date have the 
portrait m a somewhat improved style, and on the reverse a 
large monogram of “ London,” occupying the whole field. 
On some the word “ Ornsnaiord,” for Oxford, occurs, 
forming, w r ifch the king’s name, three lines. There is also a 



Hawkins' British Silver Coins. 
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small coin of his, appearing to be a half-penny. A very 
peculiar piece is also in existence, weighing 162 grabs, 
instead of about 20 grains, the average weight of his pennies. 
It must, however, be rather considered in the light of a 
medal than a coin* 



Edwabd fHE eldeb (901 to 925) succeeded his father, 
JElfred. His coins are very numerous, exhibiting above 
eighty varieties of money ers’ names ; both pennies and half- 
pennies of his reign occur; the latter, however, seldom 
weigh more than from seven to nine grains. His head 
appears on his coin in a rude but somewhat Roman style, 
and the reverses are very various, some with a building, of 
too coarse execution to be interesting as a record of any 
period of architecture, and others with a large hand ex- 
pressed by raised outlines. Some have a hand issuing from 
a cloud, with “ Eadweard Bex,” and a small cross in the t 
centre, or “ Eborace, cv.” (city of York). The buildings on 
the reverses of these coins are very much in the style of 
some that are found on late Koman coins, particularly those 
of Constantine, thought to be English, from having P. LON. 
on the reverse, which may perhaps bo read “Pecunia 
Londiniensis.” 

jEthelstan (925 to 941) succeeded his father (see Plate 
IX). He paid considerable attention to his coinage, deter- 
mining, among other regulations made at a grand synod, at 
which Wulfhelrae, archbishop of Canterbury, and all the wise 
and powerful of the kingdom were assembled, that the whole 
coinage of the realm should he alike, and therefore withdrew 
from archbishops, or others, the privilege of having their por- 
traits or names on the coins which they minted ; and he also 


In the possession of Mr. Garland. 
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established places of coinage at a number of the then principal 
towns. The ecclesiastical and royal mints have, from this 
period, no distinctive mark till about Edward I., when those 
privileged to mint adopted mint marks, such as initial letters 
or badges, by which their coins can be distinguished as late 
as the time of Henry VIII. Athelstan, however, did not 
interfere with the moncyer's name, which still continued on the 
reverses of the coins, and from this period more frequently 
accompanied by the name of the place of mintage, occa- 
sionally preceded by the word “ Urbs,” instead of “ Ci vitas.” 
He is generally styled Eex, sometimes Bex Saxorum, but 
frequently Rex totius Britannia? ; showing that Egbert and 
his descendants have not <Jnly been styled sole “ monarehs 
of all Britain” by subsequent historians, but, that it was a 
title of their own assumption : indeed, so greatmn event was 
the consolidation of the heptarchy considered, that more 
than one of the British monarehs had thoughts of assuming 
the title of emperor (imperator), but abandoned the idea in 
deference to a contrary wish of the Pope. There are found 
on the coins of Athelstan about sixty variations of names of 
mints, and full one hundred of moneyers’ names, and ihe 
reverses of some have rude buildings, like those of liis father. 
Some little confusion occurs as to some coins formerly 
attributed to Athelstan, the (self-styled) sole monarch, which 
( Mr. Hawkins is inclined to attribute to Athelstan of the East 
Angles. 

Eadmund (941 to 946). His coins are similar in general 
character to those of his brother Athelstan, but none have 
been found having buildings on the reverses, like those of 
his two predecessors. Ilis portrait has sometimes a helmet, 
and sometimes a crown. The place of mintage is generally 
omitted on his coins ; some of them have been mistaken for 
those of St. Edmund. 

Eadbed (946 to 955), another brother of Athelstan. The 
types of bis coins are similar to those of his immediate 
predecessor. They have “ Eadred Bex and on the reverse 
the moneyer’s name. Norwich is the only ascertained place 
of mintage in this reign. 

Eadwig (955 to 959). The son of Eadmund succeeded 
his uncle : his portraits have the name and title with 
“ Eadwig Bex;” the reverses have only the moneyer’s name 
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and a small cross. The heads on the coinage of this reign 
approach the style of the continental art of the period more 
nearly than any other specimens of the series. 

E ad gar (958 to 975) had been elected to, Gr rather had 
usurped, during his brother’s life, a portion of the country, 
and on his death became sole monarch ; the first Saxon king 
who has a real claim to that title. He renewed the edict of 
jEthelstan respecting the uniformity of the coinage, and 
also enacted, in addition, that none should refuse it, an edict 
rendered necessary by the clipping of the pennies, which 
had reduced them to half their value. St. Dunstan refused 
to celebrate masB on Whitsunday, until three moneyers, who 
had falsified the coin, had undergone their punishment — 
loss of the right hand. The coins of Eadgar present few 
distinctive characters from those of his predecessors, and he 
is styled simply “ Rex'' but sometimes the letters TO. BI. 
occur, which may be “ Totius Britannia?.” His coins are 
numerous ; the moneyer’s name frequently occurs without 
the place of mintage. 

Edweard the Martyr (975 to 978), son of Edgar, after 
reigning three years, was murdered at the age of 17, by 
command of his step-mother, Elfrida. Notwithstanding his 
early death and short reign, his coins are common, but they' 

S aar somewhat ruder in execution than those of his 
er. He is styled “Bex Anglorum,” the title being 
more or less abbreviated on the coins. 

-Ethelred, the son of Elfrida (978 to 1016). This weak 
prince succeeded to the throne at the early age of 10, and 
the improvement in the coinage must probably be attributed 
to Dunstan, who, tired of the political intrigues which had 
occupied too much of his earlier career, devoted himself in 
his declining years to those arts in which he is known to 
have been a great proficient. On the coins of this reign 
the king is represented in a sort of mailed armour peculiar 
to the period, and wearing a crowned helmet, partially 
of mail, but protected by a longitudinal ornamented bar ; 
the whole sufficiently weil executed to form an interesting 
record of the arms of the period. The reverse is one of 
the first examples of the voided cross, which, with the addition 
of the martlet in the angles, formed subsequently the device 
of some of the coins of Edward the Confessor, and con- 
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siderod by some to be his armorial bearings. A sceptre als<f 
appears for the first time, on some of the coins of Ethelred, 
in front of the profile, which in subsequent reigns became 
general. There is much controversy respecting some coins 
bearing this king’s name, which have a strong resemblance 
to some early Irish coins, and they are consequently supposed 
to have been coined by -Ethelred, but in Dublin, his lather 
having possessed himself of a large portion of Ireland. 

Edmund Ironside, the son of -Ethelred (1016 to 1017). 
On the death of his father this prince found the kingdom in 
the greatest confusion from the contest with the Danes, who 
had landed in 1013, under Sweyn, and whose son, the 
youthful Cnut, now disputed the kingdom with the successor 
of -Ethelred. It was eventually agreed to divide it ; but 
Edmund dying in 1017, Cnut became sole monarch. Of 4 
Edmund Ironside no coins have been discovered. 

Cnut (1017 to 1035). His coins are very numerous, 
above 340 variations of moneyers’ names being known, and 
they beat the names of more* places of mintage than tho 
coins of any other reign. They resemble, in execution, those 
of .Ethelred, and some are supposed to commemorate the 
peace established with Edmund Ironside in 1016 having the 
word “ Pacx ” (peace) in the angles of a voided cross on the 
reverse. Coins have been found, but they are very rare, 
on which Cnut is described as “ Eex Danorum,” but they 
w r ere of course coined in Denmark. There are coins of his, 
also, which have the name of Dublin on the reverse ; which 
proves that he also held in subjection a portion of Ireland. 

Harold I. (1035 to 1040). His corns resemble closely 
those of his father, and those of -Ethelred. They have his 
portrait in a sort of mail armour, with a sceptre, and 
“Harold Hex the reverse being the voided cross, &c. 

Harthacnut (1040 to 1042) was elected king of England 
on the death of his brother. English and Danish coins 
(both rare) of this king are found, and it is difficult to 
separate them, as there was a place of mintage in Denmark, 
the name of which cannot be distinguished from London. 
The reverse has sometimes a cross formed of four ovals, 
similar to crosses on some of the coins of his father. He is 
merely styled “ Eex,” without any reference to Denmark or 
England. 
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% Edward the Confessor (1042 to 1066). On the death of 
Harthacnut, who perished from exeess of gluttony, thoroughly 
detested for his cruelty by the whole nation, the Saxon line 
was restored; and the throne reverted to Eadward, the 
surviving son of JEthelred. His coins are very various ; on 
some of them the head is bearded, possibly as intimating his 
coming to the throne at a late period of life — a somewhat 
unusual circumstance in those times, or possibly from his 
wearing a beard, in fulfilment of some vow or penance 
connected with his well-known devotional character, to which 
he owed the cognomen of “ Confessor.” His pennies vary 
exceedingly in size, from half an inch to an inch, but appear 
to have been all of the same nominal value, every intermediate 
gradation occurring without any regularity.* It appears that 
halfpence and farthings were formed at this time by cutting 
the pennies into two or four, as parcels of coins have been 
found so cut, which had evidently never been in circulation, 
seeming to prove that they were so issued from the Mint. 
The coins of this king exhibit, for the first time on the 
Anglo-Saxon coinage, a full figure of the sovereign, seated 
on a 4hrone, holding the orb and sceptre ; this device is 
surrounded with EADPRD. REX ANGLO., for “ Eadward Rex 
Anglorum,” the Saxon p being used for W in Edward. The 
reverse bears the voided cross with martlets in the angels, 
called the Confessor’s arms. On coins with more usual 
style of portrait the head is generally bearded, with a 
helmet ; and on these there is a voided cross, and the place 
of mintage, on the reverse. In a communication, by Sir H. 
Ellis, to the Numismatic Society, a halfpenny also of his 
reign is mentioned. Edward is supposed to have first 
introduced from Normandy, where he had long resided in 
exile, the oppressive custom of frequent re-coinages, each 
alteration causing a great loss to the nation and great gain 
to the prince ; a practice abundantly abused by the first 
sovereigns after the Norman Conquest. 

There is a gold coin of this period termed a gold penny, 
now in the cabinet of Mr. Spurrier, which is considered 
genuine ; and which may prove that, although silver pennies 
formed the bulk of the coins, yet a few gold coins were 


* Hawkins. 
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possibly issued, and if so, they are the last gold issued in 
Western Europe, till the reign of Henry III. 

Habold II. (1066). A son of the powerful Earl Godwin, 
whose daughter the late king had married, now usurped the 
throne. His father had married a daughter of Cnut, so that 
he had some pretension to the crown through the Danish 
line, and, overlooking the claim of the infant Edgar Atheling, 
he assumed the title of king. His reign terminated nine 
months after his accession, in the battle-field of Hastings ; 
but though he reigned only nine months, there are coins that 
may undoubtedly be ascribed to him, as they have been 
discovered in parcels which contained no others except those 
of William the Conqueror and Edward the Confessor; 
otherwise they might have been attributed to Harold L, 
They exhibit the profile of the king, with a double-arched 
crown (like that on some of the coins of his predecessors), 4 
and a sceptre. The reverses have the word “Pax,” the 
meaning of which is thus explained by Ending, (quoting 
North, who states that the same word occurs on a coin of 
Edward the Confessor, struck, lie thinks, in commemoration 
of a peace, or compact,- made with Earl Godwin (Harold’s 
father), by which that family was to succeed to the throne — 
the word was also adopted, in rivalry, by William of Normandy, 
in token of his own alleged compact with Edward, for his 
succession to the throne. It was continued by Rufus, 
probably with the same feeling. The portrait of Harold is 
represented bearded, like that of Edward the Confessor; 
imitated, possibly, to convey an idea of his being the adopted 
successor, as beards were not worn generally at the period, 
but merely a moustache on the upper lip, which the imme- 
diately succeeding Norman coins represent very clearly. 
The coins of Harold close the Anglo-Saxon series. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

COINS OF THE ANGLO-NORMAN KINGS. 

(See riate IX.) 

The great political changes following the Norman conquest 
might be expected greatly to affect the coinage in some 
way — probably by the introduction of gold coins, as used, 
though sparingly, by continental nations. But such was 
not the case. In Anglo-Saxon times the gold bezants 
( Byzantium * ) of Constantinople circulated in the country", 
but no attempt had been made to supplant them by a 
national coin, unless in a few isolated and unimportant 
experiments, as referred to in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. The only changes now made were those affecting 
imaginary coins ( money of account} or rather, denominations 
for certain sums, of which no positive coin existed: such as 
the mark, <fec., <&c., and the mancus, which was also a nominal 
sum rather than coin, though we have seen that the Arabic 
mancus w T as positively imitated by Offa, but the imitation 
soon disappeared, leaving merely its name and value, as a 
means of defining larger sums than it was convenient to 
estimate by the small silver coim of the land. The mancus 
expressed a value equal to thirty pennies, or six shillings of 
five pence each ; the then value of the shilling. 

The shilling — the Saxon scil, or scilling — was equally an 
imaginary coin. By this term, the Saxons at one time 
intended five pennies, and at another four. William I. 
settled the Saxon shilling at four pennies, but also esta- 
blished the Norman shilling at twelve pennies, the value 
which eventually prevailed; yet no positive coin of that 
denomination and value appeared till the reign of- Henry 
VII. The term shilling has been favoured with many 
derivations ; some trace it to the Latin sicilicus, which 
signified a quarter of an ounce ; others to a Saxon word 
meaning a scale, or measure. 

The mark was a Danish term of computation, introduced 
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about the time of Alfred ; it was then valued at 100 pennies, 
but, on the coming of the Normans, when their shilling of 
twelve pennies was introduced, the mark was valued act 
160 pennies. * 

The pound was also what might be termed an imaginary* 
coin, but referred principally to weight. The pounds were 
of gold or silver, each meaning a nominal value in money- 
according to the current coin that could be made of tho 
pound weight of either metal. 

These imaginary coins are termed “ moneys of account,” 
and it was possibly to represent such imaginary sums, when 
larger than easily represented by current coin, that the 
Chinese invented their paper-money, alluded to by Mande- 
ville in his travels in the 14th century. Sterling is another 
term early connected with our coinage, which soon became a 
name by which to distinguish English money on the continent. 
Walter de Pinchbeck, a monk of St. Edmondbury, in the 
time of Edward I., derives it from Easterling, a name given 
to persons who periodically examined the mint and regu- 
lated the coinage — possibly at Easter; so that the term 
means money true according to the last examination: as, 
one hundred pennies, or pounds, Easterling, or sterling. 

With this short introduction, we may proceed to examine 
the actual coins of William the Conqueror and his imme- 
diate successors, which, however, like those of their Saxon 
predecessors, consist entirely of silver pennies; for, with 
the Saxon era, copper entirely disappears for a long period. 

% William I. (1066 to 1087). There is much difficulty in 
assigning the coins (all silver pennies) of the first tw r o 
Williams to their respective issuers; and as there is a great 
variety of types of each, it would be impossible, in the com- 
pass of this work, to point out all the different characteristics, 
with the various reasons for attributing them to the one or 
the other William. Farthings and half pennies, as under 
Edward the Confessor, were formed by cutting the pennies 
in two or four, on the pennies of William I. Willem Bex 
is spelt “ Pillem Bex,” with the Saxon P instead of W, and 
the portrait is generally a profile, wearing a helmet, the nose 
sharp, and a moustache on the upper lip (Plate IX.). 

William Bums (1087 to 1100). The portraits on his 
coins have generally a full face, crowned, with PILLEM BEX, 
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as in the coins of his predecessor. The number of coins of 
these kings discovered together at Bearworfch, in Hampshire, 
in 1833, exceeded 12,000 ; so that one or two of their types 
Vhich before that time were rare, have become amongst the 
most common of our early coins. 

Henry I. (1100 to 1135). It is on record that this 
king enacted especial regulations with regard to the 
coinage, but of what precise nature, numismatists are 
not agreed. He, however, abolished the oppressive tax 
called moneyage, alluded to at the close of the Saxon coinage ; 
and to prevent falsification of money, grown excessive, 
enacted that, in addition to the loss of the right hand, the 
guilty party should suffer also loss of sight, and even 
further mutilations. It seems pretty clear, however, from the 
evidence of the coins themselves, that, although sumamed 
Beauclerk, from his learning and accomplishments, he did 
not interest himself greatly in the art bestowed upon his 
moneys, for they are, if anything, rather more rude than 
those of his immediate predecessors. Some little disagreement 
exists as to the distinction between the coins of different 
Heniys ; but, as connected with the present king, that 
difficulty can only exist with reference to those of his reign 
and those of Henry II. and Henry III. ; and in most cases 
this difficulty does not appear very great, for the general 
features of the coins of Henry I. place them at once nearest 
to those of the two Williams. Another distinction appears 
to be, that the crown ornamented with the fleur-de-lis was 
not generally adopted till the reign of Stephen, and even than 
not perfectly defined ; but in the next reign (Henry II.) it 
became much better developed, and in Henry III, nearly 
perfect ; whilst on the coins of his son it assumed that 
complete and decisive design, which continued on all the 
silver coins through a long succession of reigns, even to 
Henry VII. If I am right in this conjecture, some coins 
may be removed from Henry I. to Henry II. Some have 
the inscription HNRE REX I. ; others have the name Henri, 
and some Henricus, but these latter are rare. The portrait 
is generally a front face, with a moustache. 

, Stephen (1135 to 1154). It has been said that Stephen, 
and especially some of his barons (who during the civil wars 
of his reign assumed the privilege of coining money), 
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debased the coin to a very great extent ; but these charges 
are not borne out by existing coins, either against the king 
himself, or his barons, of whose coins any specimens exist. 

One of tfce most common of his coins shows the floweiv 
de-luced crown before spoken of, and has a flag instead of 
sceptre, and, for legend, “StifneRex,” which is, however, very 
variously spelt on different coins. A remarkable coin of his, 
struck at Derby, has “ Stephanus Rex.” The head is pecu- 
liarly barbarous ; but on the reverse, the device (called the 
arms of the Confessor) is pretty well executed. Some have 
the name spelt “ Steine.” Of the money struck by influen- 
tial persons, who during his reign assumed the privilege of 
coining money bearing their own effigy, the best known is 
that of Henry, Bishop of Winchester, the king’s brother ; 
it shows the bishop’s head crowmed, and accompanied by a 
crozier, with the legend “ Henricus Epc.” Another specimen 
is one supposed to be a coin of Robert of Gloucester, the 
illegitimate son of Henry 1. It is the earliest example of 
an English coin with a figure on horseback, which is rather 
expressively though quaintly executed; it has the legend 
“Robertas . . St.t.” The reverse much resembles those on the 
coins of the king, and is curious on account of the ornament 
between the letters of the legend. Another coin of this class is 
one of Eustace, the son of Stephen, coined by him at York. It 
has a figure in a sort of mail armour, holding a sword, with a 
conical helmet, with the nose-piece. The legend is simply 
“Eustacius.” The reverse has the place of mintage — 
Eboraci (York), &c. Another coin of Eustace has what 
has been termed a “lion puissant” to the right, which, if 
it be so, is very interesting, as an extremely early example 
of a true heraldic device on a coin of the English series— the 
earliest positive examples being, I believe, a i florin of 
gold of Edward III., which has a helmet, surmounted by a 
lion passant, guardant, and the subsequent noble of the same 
reign, with the royal arms complete. Another interesting 
coin of the reign of Stephen is one with two full figures, 
formerly supposed to be Stephen and Henry, and struck 
in commemoration of the treaty of peace concluded between 
them in 1153 ; but Mr. Hawkins considers the figures to be 
Stephen and hibtilda his queen, struck when she commanded 
the army by which his liberation was effected. These two 
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figures, though rude, are yet interesting relics of such art as 
was bestowed upon the coinage of the period. 

^ Henbt II., (1154 to 1189), on ascending the*throne 
Rafter the death of Stephen, found himself perhaps the most 
powerful monarch of Europe. He had previously inherited 
from his father, Touraine and Anjou; from his mother, 
Normandy and Maine. With his wife he received the great 
duchy of Aquitaine, comprising a large portion of the 
south of France. So that the extent of his territories in 
Europe, without conquest or aggression, was greater than 
that of any succeeding English monarch, with the exception 
of the Henrys V. and VI., during the short and illusory 
possession of the French monarchy. His first coins were very 
badly executed, as appears by those found at Eoyston, 
in 1721, and a large parcel (5700) found at Tealby, Lincoln, 
in 1807, which were as fresh as if just issued from the Mint. 
But in a subsequent coinage he procured a foreign artist, 
Philip Aymary, of Tours, and the execution, though still 
not good, was much better than the first coinage. The head 
has a full face, and the crown presents the fleur-de-lis pattern 
pretty perfectly defined. The first coinage has “ Henri Bex 
Angl.,” the “Rex. Angl.” variously abbreviated ; the tvpe of 
the reverse is an ornamental cross, with crosses in the angles. 
The second coinage has the legend “ Ilenricus Rex.” Coins 
of this reign have been discovered bearing the moneyer’s 
names, Acnetil and Lantier, — -pomes which occur in the 
record called the “ Chancellor’s roll,” of the 11th Henry II., 
aB money ers at Wilton ; which decides positively these coins 
to be of this reign, and not «of Henrys I. and III., and 
proves Ruding and Combe to have been right in their appro- 
priation of the coins of those reigns, 
s. Richabd 1. (1189 to 1199) and John (1199 to 1216). 
Richard I., during a reign of ten years, only passed four 
months in England, and those employed in oppression and 
extortion; whilst his rival, Philip Augustus of France, 
whose fame has been unfairly eclipsed by the barbaric 
valour of Richard, was busily employed in reforming the 
French coinage, which in his reign moved a good two 
centuries in advance of that of England. There are no 
English coins of the reign of Richard in existence, and 
possibly none were struck; but some of nis continental 
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pieces, describing him as Duke of Aquitaine, bear also his 
title of King of England. Of the disgraceful reign of John^ 
we have some coins struck in Ireland, but no English ones, 
though records exist proving that coinages took place in his 
reign. He had, in his father’s life, received the title of 
Lord of Ireland, and probably struck coins there under that 
authority. 

' \Henry III. (1216 to 1272). His silver pennies have the 
king’s head, with front face, and “ Henricus Terci,” or 111., 
which fully distinguishes them from Henry II. The flower-de- 
luccd crown, too, has become more perfect, and only requires 
to be thrown into perspective, by lowering the flowers at 
the sides, and causing their exterior limbs to disappear, to 
make it, in all respects, like the fully developed crown of 
this style, of the next reign. The king’s head is a front 
face, bearded, with the crown, and also exhibits, for the first 
time, the waving hair which afterwards became general. 
The reverse has a cross hot one (that is to say, with double 
limbs, each terminating in a pellet), and the old ornament 
of the three pellets renewed in the angles ; a reverse which, 
with the exception of the cross being made simple, now 
became the type of all the silver money up to the reign of 
Henry VII., and did not finally disappear till the end of 
James I., 400'years after its adoption by Henry III. Nearly 
all the coins of the reigns recently described have still the 

<*noneycr’s name and place of mintage on the reverse. Eliding 
supposes that this prince issued a coinage of halfpennies and 
farthings, which were afterwards recalled. 

Henry 111. also issued a gold coinage, called gold pennies, 
which, however, circulated but a short time. They are of 
very superior style to the silver coins, and represent the 
king sitting on a throne, ornamented with mosaic w r ork. 

Euding describes the gold issue of Henry III. as one 
called gold pennies, weighing tw T o sterlings, and being 
coined for twenty pennies of silver ; but that the gold penny 
afterwards passed for twenty-four of silver, or two shillings 
of twelve pence. He says, this piece, properly a royal, was 
the first of the sort coined in Europe ; but he must have 
overlooked the celebrated gold coinage of the Florentines, 
which, though bearing a different name, w r as a coin of the 
same class. 
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CIIAPTEK XXXI. 

V 

COINS OF TIIE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

PROM EDWARD TIIE FIRST TO RICHARD THE THIRD. 

EDWAiii) i., 1272 to 1307. 

(See Plate ix.) 

The coins of Edward I. exhibit the head of the king, 
designed, for the first time, in a style and manner (slightly 
indicated in the previous reign) that was to continue without 
alteration, for eight successive reigns, including the com- 
mencement of Henry VI I. no difference being made in the 
face with any view to the individual likeness of the respective 
sovereigns : it was, in fact, a merely conventional king’s head. 
The reverse adopted at the same time, with the simple cross, 
continued, for the same period as the head, to be the only 
device on our silver coins, and remained in use on some of 
them even until the comparatively recent reign of James I. 

The similarity above alluded to has been the cause of 
much difficulty in assigning the proper coins to kings of the 
same name, especially the Edwards I., II., III., as their 
coins have no numerals after the name. Numismatists 
have, nevertheless, suggested many ingenious methods of 
effecting the separation. 

One test is afforded by the coins struck at Durham by the 
bishops, whose personal mint-marks distinguish the coins 
of each. Bishop Beck’s coins ('during the last twenty-four 
years of Edward I. and the first three of Edward II.) have 
a small cross moline for mint-mark; therefore his early 
coins, if they can be ascertained, are undoubtably of the 
reign of Edward I. Bishop Kellow held the see from 1313 
to 1316, in the reign of Edward II., and therefore all 
having his mint-mark — a small cross, with one limb bent in 
the form of a crosier, — are undoubtedly of the reign of 
Edward II. Bishop Beaumont held the see during the last 
two yeara of Edward II. and the first three of Edward III., 
and his coins are marked with a lion rampant. 

By comparing the coins of these prelates with other coins 
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of the realm, which were precisely similar, with the exception 
of the mint-mark, an approximation to a proper separation 
of the coin of these three reigns may be arrived at ; and 
this examination has suggested as a general, though not an 
unvarying rule, that the coins upon which the name is 
expressed by e b\V. belong to Edward I. ; that those with 
EDWARD VS at full belong to Edward III., and all 
intermediate modes to Edward IL # 

It is generally supposed that Edward I. coined the first 
groats, or fourpenny pieces; if so, very few were put in 
circulation, and the specimens known are probably merely 
patterns, and not current pieces, as all that are known vary 
so ' considerably in weight (from 80 to 138 grains) as to 
preclude the possibility of their having been current coins. 
They have the king’s front face, or rather the front face of a 
king, crowned with the perfect form of the flower-de-luced 
or crown, crown fleurie, and the draperies at the neck fastened 
with a rosette. The whole bust is enclosed in a quatre-foil 
compartment, surrounded by the legend, “ Edward us di gra^ 
It ex. Angl. the reverse lias an ornamented cross (Jteuri) 
with the three pellets in the angles, extending to the edge 
of the coin. Immediately round the pellets are the words, 

“ Londonia civi and the exterior legend is « DNS HIBNIE. 
I>VX. AQVI.” (Lord of Ireland and Duke of Aquitaine). 
JSome authors have ascribed these groats to Edward III., 
when the first extensive issue of them took place, and the 
name at full length seems somewhat to justify this view; 
but the drapery about the neck appears to distinguish them 
from the last named groats, as the neck is im ariably bare 
on those coins of Edward III., which seems to favour the first 
hypothesis. 

The pennies of this reign have the head without the 
quatre-foil ornament, and the legend, “ Edw. 11.” or “ Bex 
Angl. Dns. Hyb. the reverse of the specimen has the 
cross and pellets, with “ Civitas London.,” some have 
“ Villa,” as villa Berowiei (Berwick). * 

Some of the pennies of this reign show the head in a 
triangle, like the Irish coins of John. Halfpennies and 
farthings are, for the first time, found pretty plentifully in this 

* Sec Hawkins’ Silver Coins. 

v F 2 
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reign. The farthing was the same as the penny, with the 
exception of the omission of the circle of beading round the 
head. Up to this period it is supposed, as before mentioned, 
that halfpennies and farthings were formed fy cutting tho 
pennies into two or four, an operation performed at the 
Mint, coins having been found in quantities so cut, that had 
evidently been circulated. 


1 1 EDWAitD ii., 1307 to 1827. 

The coinage remained of the same weight and standard as 
in the previous reign. There is no record of the coinage of 
groats, but the penny has the same types as those of the 
preceding reign, and has for legend EDWAR. R. ANG. DNS. 
HYK, and on the reverse “ Civitas London.” 


EDWAKD III., 1327 to 1377. 

(Sec Plate ix.) 

The silver coinage of this reign consists of groats and half 
groats, pennies, half-pennies, and farthings. It will be seen 
that the title of King of France is assumed on groats of this 
king, and this, with other peculiarities, go to prove that the, 
groat previously mentioned must either have been an essay 
or pattern made very early in the reign before the assump- 
tion of that title, or, which is most probable, that it really 
belongs to the reign of his grandfather. The groat of this 
reign begins to exhibit, permanently, those characters of the 
art of the period which had been first shown in the supposed 
groat of Edward I. ; but in this and in the succeeding reigns 
the head is enclosed in a compartment formed by a treseure 
of nine small arches instead of four, terminating at their 
junction in a trefoil exactly in the same feeling of ornament 
as much of the decorative portion of the architecture of tho 
same period. It is an ornament, however, though new 
to the English coinage, that had previously appeared on that 
of Trance. The words “Dei Gratia” were adopted for the 
first time on English coins in this reign ; first on the gold 
coin, and afterwards on the groats, though it had appeared 
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on the great seal since William I., and on the coins of 
France, with more or less variation, since the time of 
Charlemagne, who seems to have adopted “ Christianity” as 
his watchword. For on the reverse of his coins the words 
“ Christiana religio” appear, and on others he was styled 
“ Karolus Augustus a Deo coronatus ,” &c. Some of his 
successors adopted “ Misericordia Dei,” &c. ; but “Dei 
Gratia” became general on the French coins long before it 
was introduced into England. 

Croats. — The legend on the groat of Edward III. stands 
“Edward D. Gh Hex Angl. z. France. D. Hyb. ;” the title 
of King of France having been assumed in 1339. The 
reverse of this groat of Edward III. has the plain cross 
extending to the edge of the coin, with the three pellets in 
the angles, and exhibiting, for the first time, the motto 
“posui Deum ajutorem meura,” slightly abbreviated; in 
an inner circle is “ London civitps.” The half groat 
is the same, with the omission of France in the legend 
of the obverse. The coinages of some towms have their 
mint-mark in one angle of the cross, instead of the three 
pellets. • 

Pennies . — The weight of the silver coinage was 
seriously reduced in this reign; first, from the previous 
generahaverage of about 22, or 22 h grains, to 20£, then to 
20, and eventually to 18. The motto is generally “ Edwardus 
•Hex Angli,” and the reverse, “ Ci vitas Eboraci” (York) ; 
the halfpence and farthings are similar to the pennies, but 
having the legends shortened to suit the space ; some have 
only “Edwardus Bex.” 

The gold coinage. — The great feature in the coinage of this 
reign is the noble gold issue, said by English writers to be 
superior to any of the contemporary gold coins of Europe. 
It may be considered our first gold coinage, as the attempt 
in the reign of Henry III. was too partial to take the first 
rank away from the extensive and beautiful issue now effected. 
It was first determined, after much deliberation, that three 
monies of gold were to be made, to be current as 6$., 3$., and 
Is. 6d. The first was to have two leopards,* the second a 


* These leopards were lions, but so termed in continental heraldry. Seo 
Ruding, Vol. ii. p. 163. 
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mantle, with the arms of England and Trance, and the small 
one a helmet, &c.; being called florins, half florins, and quarter 
florins, a name derived from an early gold coin of Florence , 
which had been copied, and its name adopted, in several 
countries of Europe, thus bequeathing the name of its parent 
city to the gold coins of other states, the name being still 
continued long after its original value and devices had 
disappeared. Indeed, though Edward III. adopted the 
name/ the devices and value were original and national. 
It was afterwards found that this first gold coinage was 
rated too high, and it was therefore soon recalled ; specimens 
are consequently very rare. 

Another gold coinage was then determined upon (the 
famous one of the Nobles), and the coins then produced were 
not named afteT a place of mintage, like most of the gold coins 
of other nations, but, it is supposed by an old writer, after the 
noble metal of which they were composed ; or from their supe- 
rior execution, weight, and purity ; being said to be superior 
to any gold coins of the period in Europe ; hut this remark 
must only apply to their weight and purity, and not their 
workmanship. The pieces were called nobles, half nobles, and 
quarter nobles ; the nobles passing as 6s. Sd. It appears 
singular that they did not derive their popular name from 
she ship forming a part of their device, then not in use on any 
other European coins. Some imagine that this type must, 
from its singularity, have been adopted in commemoration of 
the great naval victory of Midsummer eve (1340), when two 
French admirals and 30,000 men were slain, and 230 of their 
large ships taken, with small loss on the part of the English. 
But the ship is the well-known Roman symbol of u the 
State and it Beems possible that the king at the helm of 
the State may have been intended in this striking device — 
for striking it is, both in design and execution, and is the 
first example of anything like the best contemporaneous art 
being applied to tbe English coinage. There are other 
conjectures respecting this device too numerous to describe ; 
one, however, as a very ancient one, may be mentioned, 
though evidently incorrect. Edward claimed sovereignty of 

* Edward IT. had previously coined forty-three out of the silver before 
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the seas in 1359, fifteen years subsequent to the issue of 
these coins, and yet the old poet sings :*■ — 

king Edward made a siege rovall, 

And wonne the town, and in speciall 
The sea was kept, and thereof he was loid ; 

Thus mado he nobles coins of record. 

The legend is, “ Edward Dei Gra. Kex Anglo, et Franc. D. 
Hyb. ;” the reverse a rich cross fleurie,f with lions under 
crowns in the angles ; and the legend, “ Ihc autem transiens 
p. medium illorum iba.” (Jesus autem transiens per medium 
lllorum ibat). These words % had been used as a talisman 
of preservation in battle, and also as a spell against thieves, 
says the learned editor of the Cmterhury Talcs ; “ it was 
the most serviceable, if not ihe most elegant inscription that 
could be put upon gold coins.” There are varieties of the 
noble, having the title of Duke of Aquitaine, after Ireland, 
and others with a flag at the sterfi of the ship, bearing St. 
George’s cross ; others, struck at the treaty of Bretigny, in 
1360, when Edward renounced his claim to France, omitting 
“ France” in the titles. 

The half nobles have the king, ship, &c. like the nobles ; 
but the reverse in some has the motto, “ Domine ne in 
furore tuo arguas me;” on one of which, in the British 
» Museum, the sense of the motto from the sixth Psalm is 
entirely changed by the accidental omission of the word 
“ ne :” reading “ Domine in furore tuo arguas me.” Others 
have “ Exaltabitur in gloria.” § 

The first grand coinage of nobles proved so valuable, that 
they were secretly exported for profit, and a lighter coinage 
was made, causing, however, some unreasonable discontent. 
The Commons afterwards petitioned for gold coins of the 
value of 10 or 12 pennies, but there is no record of such 
an issue. 

* SeWen, reign of Henry VI. 

f Copied from the “ ecus dor,” or “ royal ” of bis rival, Philip of Valois, 
whose several gold coins were finely executed, especially the florin George, 
where the figure is much finer than even that on the George Noble of Hcniy 
VIII., executed nearly 200 years later. £ Luke, cb. iv. ver. 30. 

§ Which same have supposed to he an allusion to hie okim to the mnriwf 
Eranoe. 
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To Edward the Black Prince his father granted the prin- 
cipality of Aquitaine and Gascony, to hold during his life, 
and that prince coined money there, which, however, does 
not Btrictly belong to the English coinage, but is classed as 
Anglo-Gallic money : one of the coins, the device of which 
is the prince on a throne, is interesting, on account of the 
detached feathers on the field, so placed in commemoration 
of his having deplumed the helmet of the King of Bohemia. 
The Anglo-Gallic coins from this period to the reign of 
Henry VI. form a very interesting series in themselves, and 
are better executed than the coins minted in England during 
the same period. 


kiciiaed ii., 1377 to 1399. 

The silver coins of Richard (groats, half-groats, pennies, 
halfpence, and farthings) are precisely similar to those of 
his grandfather, Edward III. : the motto is “ Ricard. Di. 
Gra. Rex Angl. z. Erancia.” The reverse lias the same 
legend as the preceding reign. His gold coins are also 
precisely similar to those of his predecessor. 

HENIiY iv., 1399 to 1413, 

The coins of the four Henries, who now succeeded each* 
other, are very difficult to distinguish. These princes 
issued coins of precisely the same type, without any numerals 
after the name, till Henry VII., in the eighteenth year 
of liis reign, added the “ VII.” in the legend. There 
is, however, a tolerably secure guide for determining the 
pennies of Henry IV. In the early part of his reign they 
were of the weight of those of his two predecessors ; namely, 
18 grs. ; but in the thirteenth year of his reign they were 
reduced to 15, and the other silver coins in proportion : any 
penny of 18 grains, therefore, of the proper type, is pretty 
certainly of Henry IV. The groats may also be tested by a 
proportionate rule. Halfpence and iarthings were also 
coined in this reign ; but as their weight was never very 
carefully adjusted, it is difficult to separate those belonging 
to the first thirteen years of this king. On specimens of 
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his heavy money the legend is, “ Henric Di. Gra. Rex Angl. 
D. H.”— -the reverse remains as preceding reign. His 
gold coins are nobles, half nobles, and quarter nobles, which 
do not diftef from those of his predecessors, but may be 
distinguished from those of his successors, by the arms of 
France, seme of fleurs-de-lis, instead of being charged with 
three only, as was afterwards the custom. 


HENEY V., 1413 TO 1422, AND HENBY VI., 1422 TO 1461. 

The coins of these reigns, both of gold and silver, are 
tolerably plentiful, but most of them must be attributed to 
the very extensive coinage at the beginning of the reign 
of Henry VI. It appears extraordinary that the regent 
Bedford, whose taste for the fine arts is exhibited in the 
magnificently illuminated books executed for him, and of 
which several are in existence and in beautiful preservation, 
should not have attempted some further improvement in the 
style of the coinage. He did not, however, turn his taste 
for the arts in that direction, but followed exactly the old 
types. This appears the more extraordinary, as the coins 
struck in France during this reign, after the king’s coronation 
as sovereign of both countries, are quite equal to those of 
the previous and immediately succeeding French kings; 
especially the “ Franc d' or” having the king on horseback, 
beautifully executed on the obverse. The silver pieces, too, 
struck in France, where the silver coinage had not been 
latterly much in advance of our own, was now much 
improved ; and on the “ grand blanc ” two shields appeared, 
the one bearing the arms of France, the other those of 
France and England ; being nearly a century earlier than 
the epoch of which the royal arms appeared on English 
silver coins. 

The English coins of Henry V. and VI. are quite 
indistinguishable, notwithstanding certain very ingenious 
suggestions for their separation. Some groats, however, 
have a “V” after “ Rex,” which cause them to be assigned 
to Henry V. There were half groats, pennies, halfpennies, 
and farthings of these two reigns. The gold coins are, as 
before, nobles, half nobles, ana gold farthings (or quarter 
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nobles). They are scarcely distinguishable from those of 
their predecessors and successors. Their Anglo-Gallic coins 
of the respective reigns are better ascertained. Henry VI. 
did not coin angels till during his short restoration, and they 
were in close imitation of those of Edward IV. 

In the reign of Henry VI. the restrictions on the freedom 
of commerce, with the view of keeping the bullion in the 
country, were rendered very stringent ; the foreign merchant 
was compelled to reside during his stay with a person 
appointed, who took notes of all his bargains, causing husf 
to outlay all monies received in British products, and 
receiving by way of salary a tax of twopence in the pound 
upon all bargains so made. 

EDWAED IV., 1461 to 1483. 

The silver coins of this king are much like those of the 
several preceding reigns, with the exception, in some eases, 
of some marks or letters in the field, or on the breast of the 
portrait. The groat has a quatre-foil on each side of the 
neck, a crescent on the breast, and an annulet preceding, 
and *a rose terminating the legend, “ Edward Hi. Gra. Kex. 
Angl. z. Franc. 1 ’ The reverse has, as in the previous 
reigns, “Posui,” &c. Edward IV. reduced the weight of 
the penny, after his fourteenth year, to 12 grains. A great 
variety of his coins of different mints exist, but all of one 
type, only varying in mint-marks and names of places of 
mintage. 

On account of several changes that took place in the gold 
coinage of this reign, it is more interesting than any since 
Edward HI. In the first gold coinage it was established 
that the nobles should pass at 8 s. 4rf . ; by which it will be 
easily perceived that the value of the precious metals was now 
rapidly rising ; less gold and silver was put into coins, the 
nominal of which remained the same ; or, as in the case 
of the nobles above mentioned, the nominal value of the 
coin was increased in accordance with the raised price of the 
metal. 

In another coinage a better price was given for bullion at 
the Mint, to ensure a supply, for it had become scarce : and 
the weak king had recourse, about 1455, to the assistance 
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of the alehy mists, and announced with confidence, that he 
Roon should be able to pay bis debts with gold and silver pro- 
duced by “ the stone/’ The additional price offered at the 
Mint, however, produced gold faster than “the stone,” and 
a new issue of nobles took place, fifty being made out of 
the pound weight. Shortly afterwards this proportion was 
changed, and only forty-five were coined out of the pound, 
but they were to pass for 10s., and to be called rials. 
to distinguish them from the old nobles — a name borrowed 
from the french, who had coins called rials (royals), in con- 
sequence of their bearing the effigy of the king in his royal 
robes. Tn the case of the English coins the name was less 
applicable, as they bore the same device, or nearly so, as the 
old nobles. * 

The angels and half angels of this reign were new gold coins, 
and were called angels from their type — the archangel Michael 
piercing a dragon with a spear. The reverse is a ship, with 
a large cross for the mast ; the letter E on the right side, 
and a rose on the left ; again sf the ship is a shield with the 
usual arms. The motto on the reverse of the half angel 
was, O crux avc spes unica. This coin was probably intended 
to replace the old noble, superseded by the rial. The nobles 
and rials differ but slightly from the nobles of previous 
reigns, with the exception of having the central portion of 
the cross-fleurie of the reverse replaced by a sun, the badge 
of the king. Great encroachments were perpetrated in this 
reign against the liberty of both the foreign and British 
merchant, principally with a view to prevent the exportation 
of coin. 

Edward (no coins known). 

richard in., 1483 to 1485. 

In the two years of his brief but energetic reign 
this prince contrived to issue a considerable coinage ; but 
his coins arc, nevertheless, more or less rare. Their 
types are precisely similar to those of his predecessors, and 
the proportion o i* 12 grains to the silver penny was the 
standard of weight. The obverse of the groat has “ Bicard. 
Di. Gra. Rex. Angl. z. Franc.” with his crest (the boar’s 
head) for the London mint mark. The reverse as before, 
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with the motto “ Posui,” &c. He issued groats, half groats, 
pennies, and "halfpence ; no farthings have yet been found. 
His gold coins are precisely similar to those of Edward ; it 
is therefore unnecessary to describe them. Angelets, or 
half angelets, have sometimes the mint mark of a boar’s head, 
like the groat. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

60INS OF THE ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 

FROM HENRY VII. TO MARY. 

Henry VII., 1485 to 1500. The groats, pennies, &c. 
of the first portion of this reign continued the same as 
in the previous one, and have all till recently been con- 
founded with those of Henry VI. The sagacious ingenuity 
of a. numismatist,* by referring carefully to the episcopal 
mint marks, has at last solved the difficulty by discover- 
ing on a York penny, the mark of Thomas Rotherham, 
who did not possess the see of York till 1480, while 
Henry VI. died in 1461. The mark is T. on the one side 
of the neck, and a key on the other. The pennies with that 
mark are therefore indubitably those of Henry Vll. The 
reverse of the groat is exactly similar to those of the 
previous reigns, and the weight is forty-eight grains. The 
pennies of Henry VI. wore only reduced to twelve grains 
during the very short period of his restoration, and it is 
very improbable that all the groats corresponding to that 
weight should belong to that short period, and therefore 
some coins of that weight are assigned to Henry VII. 

In the second style of coinage of this reign, the design of 
the crown is changed from the open crown of fleur-de-lis, of 
his own previous coins, and of those of so many of his 
predecessors, to an arched crown, sometimes called an 
imperial crown. It lias also been stated that there is some 


* Mr. Cuff. 
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attempt at a portrait in the full face ; but this I am not able 
to discover. This coinage is of course easily distinguished 
from those of the previous reigns. The motto is the usual 
one, but the # bordering treasure is enriched with small roses 
in tho angles or spandrils. The reverse is precisely as 
before. Other groats of this kind vary in the number and 
richness of the tressures which surround the head, and also 
in the style of the crown, though always arched. The 
reverses still continued to be of the old type. 

The later pennies have also the arched crown, and in the 
motto, Prance is omitted. The reverses of the pennies also 
were still of the old type, or nearly so. Folkes mentions a 
piece of this period (at Cambridge), which appears to have 
been a trial for a twenty-penny piece. 

The eighteenth year of his reign (1503) was marked by an 
entirely new coinage, in which the silver coins for the first 
time received some attention as to their artistic execution ; 
a positive portrait profile being attempted, and very fairly 
executed. The shield with the royal arms was now first 
adopted for the reverse ; and in short, the model, of which 
the types of the coinage of our own times have been but a 
modification, was now first adopted. 

The most remarkable feature in tho new silver coinage 
was the shilling ; first coined -about the eighteenth year of 
this reign. The shilling now, for the first time, became a 
real coin, and had at last “a local habitation” as well as 
“name;” for before, as has been stated, the term shilling 
had been one of “ money of account,” and not that of a real 
coin. The legend of the shilling was “ Henric. VII. Di. 
Gra. Rex. Angl. Z. Fr.,” round a well-executed portrait 
in profile ; the reverse has tho arms, <fcc. (See plate 9.) 

Of groats, half groats, and pennies (but no halfpennies 
or farthings), there was also an issue on this new coinage, 
and the first instance of numerals following the name 
occurs on these coins since Henry III., which form a 
nearly solitary instance of its occurrence in the earlier 
periods. Sometimes this coinage has Sept, instead of VII. 
The half-groat exactly resembles the groats and shillings, 
except in the absence of the numerals or “ Sept.” after the 
name. 

Some pennies have tho king seated on a throne, as on the 
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gold double rials or sovereigns, with simply “ Henrie. Di. 
Gra. Hex. the reverse having the arms, &c. The pennies 
that appear with this device are of the ecclesiastical mints, 
and those of Durham have tho initials of Dunelmensis, 
Sherwood, the bishop, and have the upper limb of the cross 
turned into a crozier. 

The name of the placo of mintage was omitted in the 
third coinage of this reign, in the inner circle of the reverse 
of the shilling, groats, and half-groats, but continued as the 
legend on the reverse of the smaller pieces. 

The great feature of the gold coins of this reign is, that 
Henry VII. first coined the double rial (or royal). Twenty- 
two and a Jialf such pieces to be coined out of the pound 
weight tower. On this piece the king is represented in the 
royal robes as on the rials of Prance, and it thus might 
receive the name moro legitimately than those of Edward 
TV. ; hut to distinguish it from the previous rial, it was 
determined to call it a “ sovereign,” a term which disap- 
peared after a few reigns, not to be again adopted till the 
great modern coinage of 1817. The title on the obverse is, 
“Henricus Dei Gracia Hex Anglie et Francie, Dns Ibar.” 

On the reverse of the sovereign the last trace of the old 
crosB-flcurie of the nobles of Edward III. disappears, and a 
tressure of ten arches encloses the heraldic rose, in the 
centre of which is placed a shield with the arms. There are 
other varieties of this reverse, some having the shield 
surmounted by a crown, in which case the rose occupies the 
whole field, to the exclusion of the treasures; in another 
case, tho rose, though larger than in our specimen, is some- 
what less than the last mentioned, and differently arranged. 
The half-sovereign is peculiar from having only tho arms of 
France. The obverse has the king in a ship with two flags, 
one bearing the letter H, and the other the English dragon. 
The obverse and reverse of the half-angel of this reign differ 
little from those of Edward IV. 

The avarice of the king caused much light money to be 
made during his reign, ana many pieces also got clipped, so 
that there were great complaints. This business was recti- 
fied in a rather summary manner, for it was enacted, “ that 
no person should refuse the king’s coin, if good gold and 
silver, on account of tldnness, on pain of imprisonment or 
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death” By the year 1509 the king had, through this mode 
of working the coinage, and by imposing extravagant fines 
and other extortions, collected greater nches than had ever 
before been possessed by an English king. The last of the 
stringent commercial regulations referring to the bullion 
was passed in this reign, which referred to the “royal 
exchangers;” persons through whose hands all bills of 
exchange were compelled to pass for adjustment. 

fe, HEffBY Yin., 1509 to 1547. 

The silver coinage of this reign may be divided into five 
classes : the first exactly resembles the third coinage of his 
father, even the head being the same ; for the numerals 
alone were altered from VII. to VIII. The farthings of 
this coinage are very rare. 

The second coinage has a likeness of the king in profile, 
which may easily be distinguished, as he appears both 
younger and fatter than his father, the reverse remaining 
the same. The half-groats are similar ; but those of York 
have Wolsey’s initials, and the cardinal’s hat on the reverse. 
The pennies have the king on the throne, with the motto 
“ Rosa sine spina.” The halfpennies have still the old cross 
and pellets, and the farthings, like those of his first coinage, 
• have the portcullis, which for the first time appears on the 
coins in this reign. There are other varieties of the coinage 
of this epoch, but more rare. 

On the third coinage of this reign the weight of the penny 
was reduced to 10 grains, and other silver coins in pro- 
portion, and a great increase of alloy (2 oz. in 12) was used ; 
but the execution of this issue was bold and stalking : it 
consisted of shillings, pence and halfpence — groats and half- 
groats. On these coins the king is represented in front or 
three-quarter face, an excellent likeness, especially on the 
shillings, or testoons as they were named. The reverse of 
these was a large rose and a crown, a very handsome device ; 
the old motto “ Posui,” &c., being still preserved. The 
groats and smaller pieces have the old reverses, the half- 
pennies still preserving the ancient type of the cross and 
pellets. 
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The types continued the same on the fourth coinage, but 
an infamous degree of debasement took place ;* the pennies 
being of the same weight (10 grains), but the alloy increased 
to the amount of half copper to half silver. The^ifth coinage, 
in the following year, was still more debased, and the motto 
on the groats was changed to “ Eedde cuique quod suum 
cst ; ” a motto rather singularly chosen for such an 
occasion. 

On the shilling or testoon of the third coinage, with 
the full face, the portrait appears in the ordinary dress of 
the time, but wearing the crown, with the legend “ Henric. 
8 D. G. Angl. Franc. Z. Hib. Rex.” The reverse is a well- 
executed rose and crown, with H. R. crowned, and the old 
motto “ Posui,” &e. It is supposed that the testoon was so 
named from a French coin of similar value, t so called in 
France (teston), on account of the large portrait head when 
used for the first time. This term did not continue long 
attached to the English coin, and the old national term, 
shilling, soon resumed its place. The groats, and half- 
groats were similar, but with the face not quite so full. 

The initials and hat of Wolsey, placed upon his coins* 
were mentioned among the frivolous charges brought against 
him on his fall. The passage is cited by Lord Coke — u Also 
the said Lord Cardinal, of his further pompous and pre- 
sumptuous mind, hath enterprised to join and imprint the 
cardinal’s hat under your arms in your coiii3 of groats, made 
at your City of York, which like deed hath not been seen to 
have been done by any subject within your realm before this 
time.” It is very true that a cardinal’s hat had not been 
used before as a mint mark, but many other symbols both 
of family arms and ecclesiastical title had been used before — 
as fleurs-de-lis, and the crozier, and mitre ; by which it will 
be seen that this charge was frivolous and ridiculous : but 
his fall being resolved on, such charges, or less, would have 
been all-sufficient. 

• These base coins having the foil face of the king, soon began to show the 
inferior metal at the end of the nose, the most prominent part ; and hence tlic 
soubriquet, “Old Copper Nose,” bestowed by his loyal subjects on this 
monarch. 

f Rather teston , or great head ; as sails, an apartment, is, when used to 
express a great apartment, made salon, our saloon — lienee teston and testoon. 
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There are groats of this king struck at Toumay with 
“ Civitas Tornaei,” which are classed with Anglo-Gallic 
coins. On his Irish coins the initials of his queens occur in 
succession, and the harp first appeared upon the Irish 
coinage in this reign. 

The gold coins issued by Henry VIII. display the quaint 
characteristic feeling of the German style of art of the 
period, which, through the works of Albert Durer, Lucas 
von Leyden, &c. f influenced the whole of northern and 
central Europe. This peculiar style was more firmly esta- 
blished in England by the residence of Holbein, and may be 
especially traced in the angular folds of the king’s robes in 
the obverse of the sovereign. The gold coinage was debased, 
as well as the silver, to make it accord in value Vith the 
certain debased coins of the continent. The first sovereigns 
had the reverse formed of the large rose with the arms in the 
centre, but afterwards the royal arms surmounted by the 
crown, and supported by a lion and dragon; the first 
example of heraldic supporters on our coins. There were 
half sovereigns of both sorts, and there was also the old 
noble, now called the “rose noble,” * to distinguish it from 
the George noble which had been newly issued. On this 
last coin appeared St. George and the dragon for the first 
time, but the device was not repeated in any subsequent 
reign till adopted in that of George III. as the reverse 
•of the silver five shilling pieces and sovereigns. The angel 
was still coined as before, but crowns and half-crowns of 
gold were now added for the first time, one type having for 
reverse the crown and rose, similar to the testoon or shilling, 
the other a cross-fleurie, with a large rose jn the middle : 
both had the arms crowned for obverse. % 

The sovereign of this reign has the king seated on his 
throne, with “Hcnric Di. Gra. Ang. .Franc. Z. Hib. Bex.;” 
the reverse having the royal arms, surmounted by the 
crown, and supported by the lion and dragon. 

The George noble has St. George on horseback, in the 
costume of the time, about to transfix the dragon, with the 
motto “ Tali dicatt sig. mes fluctuari neqt.” more or less 
abbreviated, and the reverse, a ship with three crosses for 

• It is singular tliat Folkei has no figure of this oommon coin. 

Q Q 
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masts, and a rose on the centre mast, with the motto 
“Henricus D. G.,” &c. 

The angel closely resembles those of jfche previous reigns ; 
the motto on the reverse is “ Per cruce tua selva nos . X. Be 
rede” more or less abbreviated. 

Some of the gold crowns differ from the half-crown next 
described. 

The most usual gold half-crowns have the rose and crown, 
with H. R. in the field, and the legend “ Henric. Dei. 
Gra.,” &c. on the obverse ; and on the reverse “ Henric . 
VIII. rutilans rosa sine spin” 

In this reign the pound troy superseded the pound tower in 
the Mint, and the standard of gold was settled, which has, how- 
ever, evdr since been termed crown gold. It was in the latter 
years of the reign more debased, but the standard which has 
since been called crown gold, was 22 carats fine, and two 
carats alloy. The excessive debasement of the silver coin in 
the reign of Henry VHI. was, unintentionally, the first blow 
struck against the oppressive regulations passed in previous 
reigns, with a view to prevent the export of coin ; for it 
caused foreigners to prefer merchandise or bills of exchange, 
which thus at once rendered the whole oppressive machinery 
useless, except the office of royal exchanger ; against whose 
interference the elder Gresham* pleaded so wisely and so 
boldly, that the stem Tudor listened, and refrained, and the 
office became nearly a dead letter. 

\ ebwabd vi., 1547 to 1553. 

This prince was little more than nine years of age, when 
he ascended the throne ; but in the journal which he kept, 
in his own handwriting, and which is still preserved in the 
British Museum, he makes several entries respecting the 
coinage, which show that he had been taught to appreciate 
the subject. It was determined that the base state in which 
Hemy VIII. had left the coinage should be remedied; but 
an honest way of going about it doeB not appear to have 
occurred either to the youthful king or Ms ministers. 'The 
first silver coinage he issued was of the some low standard as 

* Father of the builder of the Royal Exchange. 
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the last of the previous reign ; viz., 4 oz. of silver to 8 oz. of 
alloy, and the penny was only of 10 grains. 

Of this issue there were also testoons, groats, half-groats, 
pennies, halfpennies, and farthings ; but groats, half-groats, 
and pennies, only are known. They have a well-executed 
profile of the king, and the reverses being the arids traversed 
by a cross ; the motto as before. The penny lias the legend 
“ E. D. G-. rosa sine spina” variously abbreviated. In the 
third year of the reign there was an attempt to improve the 
coinage by issuing shillings of 5 to 0 oz. alloy. They have 
the king’s profile, crowned, not very different from the pre- 
vious groats, but in the legend they have the Homan numerals 
VI. instead of the Arabic 6, as in the groats, and the reverse 
has, for the first time, an oval shield without a cross, 
decorated in a style of ornament which then began to super- 
sede the (so called) f Gothic feeling, a further modification of 
which has since been termed “Elizabethan.” The motto was 
“Timor Domini fons vite;”* MDXL1V round the head, 
and the name and titles on the reverse ; but some had the 
name and titles round the head, and “ Inimicos ejus induam 
confusione,” (Psalm cxxxii. 19). The date being now intro- 
duced for the first time on an English coin. 

This issue seems rather to have added to the confusion. * 
Testoons were cried down to ninepence, other coins in pro- 
portion ; robbing the public to the amount of one-fourth of 
the original value of the silver coinage : subsequently the 
shillings were cried down to sixpence, and eventually, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, these base shillings were marked with a 
particular Mint-mark (a portcullis in some cases), and 
ordered to pass for fourpence halfpenny; so that, in the 
end, a public fraud of three-fourths of the amount of the 
base coinage was effected. 

The confusion in the value of the precious metals at this 
time appears to have been extreme, silver being rated at 12*. 
the ounce, and gold at only CO*., so that gold was only 
rated as five times more valuable than silver ; and in the 
third year of the reign, gold was rated at 48*., only four 
times the value of pure silver. There could, it would 
appear, have been no freedom in the exchanges, or the value 

* From Proverbs, xiv. verse 27. 

o G 2 
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of gold in England must have been eleven times greater 
than that of silver, as on the continent. Stowe tells us 
that “this base monie caused the old sterling monies to 
be hoarded up, so that he had himself seen* 21s, given for 
an old angel to guild withall .” * 

It seems scarcely credible, that after the crying down of 
the shillings to nmepcnce (and those, in fact, only worth 
4\d.) y that a still baser coinage was issued ; and to ascertain 
with what view*, let us see the king’s own journal : — “ It was 
appointed to make 20,000 pound weight somewhat laser, to 
get gains 15,0002. clear, by which,” &c. &c., the coin was to 
be amended ! ! The silver now issued had 9 ounces of alloy 
to 3 ounces of silver. These shillings bear the same types 
as the preceding ones : in the reign of Elizabeth they were 
stamped with a greyhound, and ordered to pass for 2\d. 
They were alluded to by Bishop Latimer, t in a remarkable 
passage in one of his sermons : — “ We have now a pretty little 
shilling, a very pretty shilling,” &c., but “the fineness of the 
silver I cannot see, yet thereon is printed a fine sentence, 
‘Timor Domini fons vitae, vel sapientiae;’ ‘The fear of the 
Lbrd is the fountain of life, or wisdom.’ I would to God this 
sentence was always printed in the heart of the king.” In 
another place, speaking of the baseness of the coinage, he 
says, applying a text of Isaiah, “ Argentum tuum versum cst 
in scoriam : thy silver is turned into — what p into testions \ 
— Scoriam ! into drosB ! ” These passages both occurred in 
sermons preached before the king. Such allusions were 
spoken of as seditious, to which Latimer replied, in a subse- 
quent discourse, alluding to the passage in Isaiah : — “ Thus 

they burdened me ever with sedition, &c but I have 

now gotten one fellow more a companion in sedition, and wot 
you who is my fellowe ? — Esay { the prophet.” 

One of the remarkable monetary events of this -reign is 
the first issue of crowns and half-crowns of silver, very soon 
after similar pieces first appeared on the continent. In 
1551, crowns, half-crowns, shillings, sixpences, and three- 
pences were issued of silver — 11 oz. 1 dwt. fine, to 19 dwt. 
of alloy, being only 1 dwt. worse than the ancient 

* The angel ought to have been current for 6s. OJ. 

+ Folkes. X Itaiah. 
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standard ; and five shillings in silver became worth five in 
gold. The silver, in the indentures respecting this coinage, 
made no doubt upon correct but too tardy information upon 
the subject, vms rated at 5s, 5d. the oz., while gold was at 
GO*. : showing that the proper value of gold, with reference to 
silver, was as really 11 to 1. Notwithstanding this excellent 
advance in the right direction, groats were afterwards issued, 
as well as pennies and halfpennies, of base metal, by which 
the government still sought dishonest gain. It was at this 
time (1551) agreed, that the u stamp on the shilling and 
sixpence should be on one side a king, painted to the 
shoulders in parliament robes, with the collar of the Order/ * 
<&c. That on the five shillings and half five shillings, to be 
a “king on horseback,” &c. Also that the fine monies 
should be coined in the Tower, and in Southwark; and 
the smaller pieces of baser metal, at Canterbury and 
York. 

The crown and half-crown of the fine coinage of 1551 
have the king crowned, and in the armour of the period, on 
horseback ; the horse, the housings, and the figure of the 
king, better executed, as to correct drawing, than the 
devices of any previous British coins. It likewise has the 
peculiarity of the date, now newly used on the coins ; the 
title appears, as on previous coinages, on the reverse. The 
oval shield of the reyerse of former coins of the reign is 
•abandoned, and the arms traversed by the cross, again used, 
and the old motto, “ Posui,” &c. 

The sixpence of this coinage, of which the same types 
appeared on the shillings and threepenny pieces, have a 
nearly full face of the king, in parliament robes, with the 
collar of the Garter, and the numerals YI. in the field, to 
denote its value — the shillings having XII., and the three- 
penny pieces III. ; it being the first time that the value of 
the coins was so marked. The reverse, bore the arms, with 
the cross and the motto, “ Posui,” &c. 

The London pennies of baser silver, coined at this time, 
had the king on a throne, with “ E. D. G. Bobu sine Sp. ;” 
and, on tho reverse, the arms, with “ Civitas, London.” 
The York pennies had a simple rose, with “ Bosa,” &c. 
The reverse like the London ones, but with “ Civitas 
Eboraci.” 
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The whole of the coins had various mint marks — the tun, 
the rose, a swan, Sue. 

Of the gold coinage of this reign it may be said, that our 
gold had never been so much debased; It w&s remarkable, 
however, in the later issues, for its improvement in execution, 
and the complete disappearance of the Gothic feeling of art. 
The earlier issue of double sovereigns, sovereigns, and angels, 
closely resembled the sovereigns and angels of the previous 
reign; too closely to render minute description necessary, 
yet distinguished easily by the name, Sc c. In the subse- 
quent coinages the gold coins assumed a new, and, 
artistically considered, superior character, if not quite so 
picturesque. 

Different standards of gold continued to be used after the 
reform of the .coinage : for instance, a pound weight of gold, 
of 28 carats fine to 1 carat alloy, was coined into twenty-four 
sovereigns of 30 shillings, equal to 36 sovereigns of 20 
shillings each ; while a pound weight of gold, of 22 carats 
fine to 2 carats alloy, was coined into 33 sovereigns of 20 
shillings each. 

A treble sovereign was coined also, having the king 
enthroned (the Gothic character having quite disappeared), 
with the usual name and title, the reverse having the arms, 
supported by a lion and a dragon standing on a scrolled 
ornament, in the new style, with the letters E. R., the 
motto being still the old one of Edward 111. — “Jesus* 
autem,” & c. 

There is a sovereign of a later coinage, of the pattern of 
which, sovereigns, half-sovereigns, five-shilling pieces, and two- 
shilling-and-sixpenny pieces were coined; the sovereigns of 
this' coinage have supporters like the previous sovereigns; 
the other pieces, having the arms only, with E. R. on either 
side. The mottos on these sovereigns and half-sovereigns aro 
“Jesus autem,” Sue . ; and on the crown, “Scutum fidei 
proteget cum ;” and on the half-crown the same, abbreviated. 
The obverses have the three-quarter figure of the king, in 
embossed armour ; it is of very elegant execution, and rather 
in the Italian style of art of the period, — a feeling which is 
confined to this reign, and does not re-appear. 

The crown, having the king’s bust in armour, and bare- 
headed, on the obverse, has on the reverse the crowned 
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rose. The half-crown of this type had the rose, without 
stalk. There are also sovereigns, half-sovereigns, crowns, 
and half-crowns with the same bust, which vary in having 
the oval shielfl (like the first shillings) on the reverse. 
There is also another series, like the last-mentioned, which 
varies in having the head crowned, instead of bare. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

COINAGE OF ENGLAND. 

FltOM MA11Y TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

maey, 1553 to 1558. 

On her accession, she declared her intention of restoring 
the old standard in the silver coinage, namely, 11 oz., 2 dwt. 
fine to 18 dwt. alloy ; but, instead of that, the new coinage 
fell 1 dwt. lower than the last coinages of Edward VI. On 
her first coins she is represented in profile, and crowned, 
and styled “ Maria D. Gr. Ang. Era. Z Hib. Regi ; ” and the 
motto of the reverse is frequently “ Veritas Temporis filia ” 
— “ Truth is the daughter of Time ” — suggested, possibly, by 
the Romish priesthood, in allusion to the restoration of the 
Roman Catholic faith, after its suppression during two reigns. 
On her first coins, after her marriage with Philip of Spain, 
the queen’s head appears crowned as before, with the legend 
“Philip Z Maria D. Gr. Rex et Regina.” Soon afterwards, 
however, a coinage was issued, partly, no doubt, from the 
treasure brought over by Philip, and sent with so much 
ostentation to the Tower, on which the bust of Philip appears 
facing her own : to which Butler alludes in the lines — 

. “ Still amorous, fond and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary upon a shilling.” 

\ The legend on these coins stands “ Philip et Maria D. Q-. 
Ang. Er. Neap. Pr. Ilisp.” and on the reverse, the old motto, 
“ Posui,” &c., was changed to the plural, as “ Posuifftn* 
Deum, adjutorem nostrum” 
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There is another pattern shilling, having the king’s head 
on one side, and the queen’s on the other, with “ Philippus 
Dei Gh E. Ang. Fr. Neap. Pr. Hisp.” on one side, and 
“Maria,” with the same titles, on the other ;®tliis coin has 
the date 1554, and the earliest of the above-described have 
the same date ; others are dated 1557. 

After Philip* became King of Spain, by the abdication of 
his father, the titles Princes of Spain became inconsistent, 
and all allusion to foreign dominion was omitted, the legend 
standing “ Philip et Maria D. Gr. Eex et Eegina Ang.” 

The motto of the reverse remained the same, and the 
Spanish arms were impaled on the right side, and the 
English on the left. 

There were also coined pennies of strongly-alloyed silver, 
some with the queen’s profile, some with the rose; both 
having the motto, “Kosa sine spina” on the obverse, and 
the place of mintage on the reverse. 

The gold of this reign did not follow out the improvement 
of style commenced by her predecessor. There were issued 
sovereigns, to be current at 30 shillings ; half-sovereigns, to 
bewailed the royal or rial of gold, for 15 shillings ; the angel, 
to be current at 10 shillings ; and the half-royal, at 5 shillings. 
It is singular that no traces of Philip appear on the gold 
coins, except in the inscriptions. 

The sovereign of this reign is a return to the precise style 
of art of those of Henry VII. and VIII. The rial of gold, ' 
or half-sovereign, has the old ship, with the figure holding 
the shield and sword, transformed to a female, with the 
reverse similar to those of the same coins of Edward IV. - r 
while the angels have precisely the ancient type, rather 
more coarsely done, as have also the angelet or half-angel. 
It was, probably, with a strong Eoman Catholic feeling, of 
reducing all things to the state and form they occupied 
previous to the Eeformation, that this retrograde movement 
was applied to the coinage, took place. 

This reign and that of Elizabeth left legislative interference 
with the import and export of coin in a sort of transition 
state, most of the acts remaining in force, but inactive ; and 
yet the prejudices of the commercial interest of the county 
were, from sheer habit, favourable to their retention. It 
may save trouble to mention, at once, that in the reign of 
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James I. the last part of this machinery, that of the office of 
royal exchanger, was swept away, after the Burleighs had 
long held it as a sinecure ; for public opinion had changed, 
and the mischievous as well as troublesome tendency of the 
office became evident to all. 


v ELIZABETH, 1558 TO 1602. 

The complete restoration of the integrity of the currency 
is justly ascribed to Elizabeth, although she only gave the 
finishing hand to what had been already commenced by 
her brother. She ascertained the amount of silver in 
the base money, and caused it to be stamped and pass for 
its true value (a course which involved loss to the nation 
and gain to the government, which received back as 2%d. 
that which it had issued at 12 d., and for which, perhaps, we 
do not owe her much gratitude*), * but she likewise produced 
a coinage scrupulously corresponding in weight and purity 
with its nominal value — with the exception, of course, of a 
deduction for that rate of profit or seignorage which Jiad 
always been considered the fair profit of the sovereign. It 
would appear, however, from the discovery of letters, &c. &c., 
in the State-paper Officef, that we are chiefly indebted for 
the originating and carrying out of this great measure to a 
London merchant — the same illustrious Gresham to whom 
the City owes its lloyal Exchange and other useful institu- 
tions. It would appear that some difficulties occurred as to 
the mode of refining the base metal of which the existing 
silver coinage was composed ; and Gresham, during his resi- 
dence in Antwerp, effected arrangements with a great firm 
in that city for refining the whole for the remuneration of 
-f oz. per pound of silver, for all the silver refined, and also 
the whole of the copper contained in it. But the queen was 
quick to perceive the popularity that would accrue to her 
from connection with such a measure of reform, and there- 
fore made herself as conspicuous in it as possible, even going 


* The calling in of the base money was, in fact, unpopular at the time, 
and no wonder, from the mode of carrying it into execution, by compelling 
every man to give up for 2£d. the shilling for which he hod given 12d. 
f Discovered by Mr. Burgon. 
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to the Tower and coining pieces of fine money with her own 
hand, which she graciously distributed to those immediately 
around her. A medal was struck to commemorate the 
restoration of the coinage, on which all the merit is ascribed 
to Elizabeth; the efforts of Edward VI., and the great 
assistance derived from the intelligence of Gresham, being 
passed sub silentio. 

The coinage of the first throe years of this reign consisted' 
of shillings, groats, half-groats, and pennies, which were of 
the same fineness as the last of the preceding reign. But 
inconvenience being felt for want of small money, Bhe soon 
after issued a coinage of sixpences, threepences, three-half- 
pences, and three farthings, of the full ola English standard 
of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine silver, to 18 dwts. alloy. 

Of these coins of three-lialfpenco and three-farthings, 
none were issued in previous or subsequent reigns ; and yet 
Shakspeare, with that disregard of anachronism in such 
matters common to writers of that age, finding them current 
in his time, speaks of them as if* they were current in the 
reign of John, where Faulconbridge, ridiculing the leanness 
of Ins legitimate elder brother, first likens him to a “ half- 
faced groat ” — referring to the new-made groats — which 
had a profile instead of a full face ;* and then, referring to 
the rose on one side of the three-farthing pieces, lie says, he 
would not own 

“ a face mo thin 

That in mine oar I durst not stick a rose. 

Lest men should say, look where three-farthings goes.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in ‘'The Scornful Lady,” also 
refer to these three-farthings, which had a rose like the 
sixpences, threepences, and three-half-pences of this issue, at 
the side of the head, the erasure of which made them look 
something like the penny of the earliest coinage of the 
reign. The passage occurs when speaking of a culprit who 
should be “ whipped, and then cropt, for washing out the 
roses in three-farthings , to make them pence.” 

In the year 1582, these three-farthing and three-halfpenny 


* It in well known tliat no groats of any description wore executed in 1 the 
days of John. 
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pieces were discontinued, and shillings, half-groats, andpence 
were revived, of similar types. Upon the whole of this 
eoinage the date was placed, and seldom omitted on English 
coins afterwards. The small coins of this reign were the 
last that bore the place of mintage, as “ Civitas London,” &c. 

But the great event in the coinage of this reign was the 
partial introduction of the mill and screw, instead of the 
hammer and punch principle ; by which reformation in their 
mechanical production, coins of a much more workmanlike 
and regular appearance were produced. Indeed, the regu- 
larity of this process, combined with the placing of the dates 
on the coins, were, together, the cause of the ultimate 
discontinuance of mint marks, previously rendered jiecessary 
in order that irregularities in weight, execution, &c., should 
be attributed to the proper mint and mintage. 

As in speaking of the money of this reign in particular 
T have had frequent occasion to mention the mint marks, or 
privy marks, as they have usually been called in the mint, it 
may be necessary to say a w ord of the use and nature of 
those marks. 1 may therefore observe, that it had long 
been usual to oblige the masters and workers of the mintf in 
the indentures made with them, “ to mark a privy mark in 
all the money that they made, as well of gold as of silver, so 
that at another time they might know, if need were, which 
moneys of gold and silver, among other moneys, were of 
*their own making, and which not.” And whereas after 
every trial of the pix (periodical courts of inquiry into the 
state of the different mints), at ‘Westminster, the masters 
and workers of the mints, haring there proved their moneys 
to be lawful and good, were “ immediately entitled to receive 
their quietus under the great seal, and to be discharged from 
all suits or actions concerning those moneys;” it was then 
usual for the said masters or workers to change the privy 
mark before used, for another, “that so the money from 
which they were not yet discharged might be distinguished 
from those for which they had already received their quietus s 
which new mark they then continued to stamp upon all their 
moneys, until another trial of the pix also gave them their 
quietus concerning those.” 

The pix is a strong case with three locks, tile keys of which 
are respectively kept by the warden, master, and comptroller 
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of the mint ; and in which are deposited, sealed up in several 
parcels, certain pieces taken at random out of every journey, as 
it is called, that is, out of every fifteen pounds weight of gold, 
and sixty pounds weight of silver. And this pi£ is from time 
to time, by the King’s command, opened at Westminster in 
the presence of the Lord Chancellor, the Lords of the Council, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, the Justices of 
several Benches, and the Barons of the Exchequer, before 
whom a trial is made, by a jury of goldsmiths empanelled 
and sworn for that purpose, of the collective weights of 
certain pieces of gold and silver taken at random from those 
taken from the pix. After which, those parcels being 
severally melted down, assays are made of the bullion of 
gold and silver bo produced, by the melting certain small 
quantities of the same against equal weights taken from the 
respective trial pieces of gold aud silver that are deposited 
ana kept in the exchequer for that use. This is called the 
trial of the pix ; the report made by the jury upon that trial 
is called the verdict of the pix for the time. 

But to return to the milled money. Eolkes says, “The 
maker of this milled money is reported to have been one 
Philip Mastrelle, a Frenchman, who eventually, however, fell 
into the practice of coining counterfeit money, and was con- 
victed, and executed at Tyburn on the 27th of January, 
1569.” Mr. Hawkins does not place any reliance upon this 
statement, and asserts that the name of the introducer of this 
process is unknown, and the w hole history of its employment 
involved in obscurity. The principal featuro in the new 
method was the power of ornamenting the edges of the coins ; 
but the whole appearance of the money so produced was 
more workmanlike. Most of the milled coins in this reign 
may be distinguished by a star of five points at the end of 
the legend. Some patterns of half-crowns exist of the coinage 
between 1561 and 1575, but none were issued till 1601 and 
1602, which are very handsome coins, and the first large 
silver that had been coined since the death of Edward YI. 
There are also shillings, sixpences, half-groats, pennies, and 
halfpennies of this coinage. It was in 1601 that silver coin 
was again reduced in weight, and, as Eolkes tells us, the 
same standard of value was then adopted which has been 
ever Bince retained. 
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On some of the coins of Elizabeth are found stamped the 
arms of Zealand ; others have H. for Holland ; both which 
are supposed to have been so stamped for subsidies taken to 
the Low Countries by Leicester. 

The East India merchants were also allowed to coin what 
have been called crotons , half-crowns , and shillings , for cir- 
culation in their foreign dealings. These were, in fact, of 
a different weight to the English crown, being struck to 
accord with the weight of the Spanish piastre, the half, the 
quarter, and the half-quarter of the same. These coins have 
been called the portcullis money, from a large portcullis 
occupying the whole of the reverse. They are handsome 
pieces, but do not come under the head of English coins of 
the realm. 

The first, or hammered shillings of this reign, have the 
profile young-looking, and crowned, with Elizab. D. Gk Ang. 
Er. et Hib. Kegi., and on the reverse the arms traversed by 
the cross, with the old motto, “ Posui,” &c. : the oval shield 
introduced by Edward VI., without the cross, not appearing 
on any of the coins of this reign. 

The three-halfpenny and three-farthing pieces have* the 
rose behind the head, with “ E. Gk D. rosa sine spina the 
reverse, with arms like her other coins, has also the date 
(for the first time on small pieces), and “ Ci vitas London.” 
The threepence is exactly the same, but the sixpence has 
the queen’s titles round the head. 

The milled shillings may be distinguished by the much 
greater breadth of the cross traversing the arms. 

The five-shilling or crown piece is a very handsome coin, 
and the bust of the queen an excellent portrait in the 
costume of the time. 0 

It will appear extraordinary that, notwithstanding the 
restoration of the English coinage, base money was still 
coined for Ireland ; as though unfairness and oppression 
towards that unfortunate country had really formed part of 
a positive system with the English government at all periods. 

The gold coins of this reign do not vary much from those 
of Mary. There was the double rial with the queen on the 
throne, and the rose reverse, witli the arms in the centre. 
The rial with the queen in the ship, and the reverse still 
like the old noble. 
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There were two standards of gold: one called the old 
standard, 23 } carats fine to half a carat alloy, one pound 
weight of which was to be coined into 24 sovereigns of 30s. 
(equal to 36 of 20/?.). Another standard of 22 carats fine, 
to two carats of alloy (crown gold), of which the pound 
weight was to be coined into only 33 sovereigns of 20/?. 
Afterwards, about 10s. more was made from the pound of 
each standard. 

The angels, half-angels, and quarter-angels, were similar 
to those of Mary and her predecessors, but rather better 
executed than those of Mary. The only new artistic 
feature of the gold coinage of this reign being sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns, quarter-sovereigns, half-quarter sovereigns, 
of a new typo, having the profile of the queen crowned, with 
“Elizabeth, D. G. F. Ang. Fra. et Hib. regina the reverse 
being the royal arms surmounted with a crown, which has 
the arch indented in the centre, like the modern crown, 
with E. K. on either side, and ihe motto “ Scutum fidei 
proteget earn.” There arc several varieties of this type ; 
some having the line and beading within the legend, others 
with different forms of the crown, and in some the queen 
wearing an ermined robe. 

The rial has the device of the old nobles — the ship, &c. — 
the reverse being that of Edward IT., in w r hich the sun 
supersedes the cross in the centre. It was the handsomest 
coin of this type that had appeared. 

During this reign there was coined, of silver, including 
the base silver of Ireland, 4,718,579/. 2s. 8 id . ; of gold, 
440,552Z. 8s. 9$J, 

.TAMES i., 1602 TO 1625. 

The first silver coins issued by this king, soon after his 
accession, were crowns, half-crowns, shillings, half-shillings, 
pieces of two pennies, pennies, and halfpennies. 

On the crowns and half-crowns is a figure of the king on 
horseback, in a similar style to those of Edward VI. : the 
titles read — “.Jacobus D. G. An g. Sco. Fran, et Hib. Bex.” 

On the reverse are the arms on. a garnished shield, but in 
the usual form (not oval, like some of Edward and Mary), 
and having the motto, “ Exurgat Deus, dissipeutur inimici.” 
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The arms of Scotland, and also Ireland, were, for the 
first time, quartered with those of England and France. 
The shillings and sixpences had the king’s bust in profile, 
crowned, in •armour; the legend as on the crowns, and 
having respectively XII. and VI. behind the head, to 
denote the value. The twopenny pieces and pennies were 
the same, with the exception that they had the motto, 
“Rosa sine spina,” and the numerals il. and I. respec- 
tively; the reverse having the arms without motto. The 
halfpennies were like those of Elizabeth, with a cross on 
one side, and a portcullis on the other. Shillings and 
sixpences 9 oz. fine, were now coined for Ireland. 

On the second coinage the words Mag. Brit, instead of 
Ang. Sco., were used, and on the reverses a new and appro- 
priate motto, allusive to the union of the crowns, was used — 
“ Quje Deus conjunxit nemo separet.” ' The shillings were 
the same as the half-crowns and crowns, with the exception 
of having the king’s bust only, instead of the figure on 
horseback. The twopenny pieces have a rose on one side, and 
a thistle on the other, crowned, with the mottoes “I. D. Gh rosa 
sine spina” on one side, and “ Tueatur unita Deus.” The 
pennies had the rose and thistle uncrowned, with the same 
legends ; and the halfpennies the simple rose and thistle 
without mottoes. These several pieces now continued to 
be minted without alteration till the end of the reign. 

’ There are no dates on the coins of this reign, except on 
sixpences, a caprice in their favour difficult to explain ; but 
the succession of mint marks is so complete, that every 
issue is easily distinguished by connoisseurs. TJp to 
June 20, 1605, the fleur-de-lis is the mint mark; up to 
July 10, 1606, another mark ; till June 30, 1607, the 
escallop shell, and so on, through almost every remaining 
year of the reign, a different mark ; such as the bunch of 
grapes, the tower, the tun, the half-moon, Ac. 

Silver was exceedingly scarce during a part of the reign, 
and the issue of a light coinage was seriously contemplated, 
but the scheme was happily abandoned. A good deal of 
silver was refined from the lead mines of Wales, and coins 
madie from this silver always bore for mint mark the Welsh 
feathers to denote the origin of the metal. 

On the suggestions of James, many good regulations were 
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made to prevent clipping and other modes of debasing the 
coinage, and the charges of mintage were reduced, in order 
to tempt merchants and others to bring bullion more readily 
to be coined. 

The half-crowns have the new motto, “ Qu© DeuB,” Ac. ; 
and those coined from the W elsh silver have the mint mark 
of the Prince of Wales’ feathers. 

In subsequent coinages little change was made in the types 
of the shilling ; they have the king’s bust, in armour, crowned, 
and on the sixpences the date 1603 (others 1622), occurs on 
the reverse, above the arms. The crowned profile head on the 
obverse, and the arms on the reverse, are types common 
to all th t e silver, from a shilling down to twopence; but 
the silver pence and halfpence vary, some having a rose on the 
obverse and a thistle on the reverse, the respective symbols 
of England and Scotland. Other pennies have an I. R., 
crowned with a rose and thistle on either side, and a crowned 
portcullis for reverse, the halfpence of the same coinage 
having a simple portcullis for obverse, and a cross with the 
old device of three pellets in the angles for the reverse. 
The crowns and half-crowns have the king on horseback in 
armour. 

The first attempt at a modem copper coinage was made 
in this reign, though it had been adopted at a much earlier 
period on the continent, and even in Scotland* But this 
English copper was confined to an issue of farthings, which 
were unpopular, and soon discontinued. 

The first gold coins of .Tames I. consisted of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns, having the king in armour holding the orb 
and sceptre. The reverse, having the arms of England and 
France with Scotland and Ireland quartered, and the motto, 
“ Exurgat Deus, dissipentur inimici.” After the coining of 
the units — coins of similar value — these pieces were some- 
times called sceptre units. The late sovereigns of the above 
types had the more appropriate motto, “ Faeiam eos in gen- 
tem unam.” The double-crown of 10s. is like the half- 
sovereign, but has on the reverse, “ Henricus rosas Regna 
Jacobus.” The British crown of 5s. was similar. The thistle 
crown of 4s. has the rose of England on one side, and the 


• See Coinage of Scotland. 
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thistle of Scotland on the other, both crowned, the titles round 
the rose, with “Tueatur unita Ecus” round the thistle. There 
was also, a 2*. Qd. piece, with the king’s head and “ J. D. 
rosa sine spina;” and on the reverse the arms, and the same 
motto as the last : also a crown and half-crown similar, but 
with the motto “tueatur,” &c. 

The pieces coined in Scotland only differed by the arms of 
Scotland occupying the first place. In the pieces without 
arms there was no distinction, except the mint mark ; but in 
small silver pieces the thistle appears without the rose. 

The pound weight of gold, 23£ carats fine, and i carat 
alloy, was next coined into 27 rose rials at 30 shillings each, 
or 54 spur rials at 15 shillings each ; or it was made into 
81 angels at 10 shillings each. The spur rial has ‘the king 
standing between the fore and mizen masts of a ship, in 
armour, crowned, and holding a sword, and on his left arm 
a large shield, with his arms, &c. &c , ; the reverse is the 
device of the old noble of Edward III., with the exception 
of the blazing sun substituted for part of the cross by 
Edward IV., and which was now termed a spur royal, from 
the resemblance of the rays to the rowels of a spur. # 

The rose rial of 30 shillings was similar to those of the 
preceding reigns, except that the king appears in the regular 
parliamentary robes. The motto on the reverse of the rose 
rial and spur rial is “A. Dno. factum est istud et cst 
fhirabile.” The angels of this issue were very nearly of the 
old device. English gold coins being in this reign above the 
standard value of those of the continent, their value was 
raised by proclamation as follows : — sovereign, 20 to 22 
shillings ; double crown, 10 to 11 shillings, and so on in 
proportion. At the same time regulations were made la to 
the rates at which foreign gold and silver, in coin and in the 
ingot, should be purchased. It was next arranged that the 
pound weight of gold of the old standard of 23 k carats fine, 
should now be coined into 41/. 

It being found that the irregular sums at which the gold 
coins were now rated was extremely inconvenient, a new 
gold coinage was determined on. These coins were to be 
of the highest standard, now termed angel gold. Eirst, a 
thirty shilling piece, having the king in his parliament robes 
(still called a rial), the figure finely executed in a new style, 
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but tlio mottoes the same ; the reverse of the old rose rial, 
• however, being abandoned for the royal arms. 2nd, a fifteen 
shilling piece of new device, having a lion holding a shield, 
. with the numerals XV., and the titles ; and* on the reverse 
the old device of the noble, with the sun of Edward IV., with 
“A Dno.,” &c — 3rd, a ten-shilling piece, or angel, with the 
old devices of the angel and ship greatly improved, and 
having the royal arms on the sail, and another pattern having 
the ship scooped out to receive a large shield with the arms. 
Of crown gold $ew units were made, having the King’s head 
laureated in the Koman style — for the first time on modem 
English coins, and for the reverse, the royal arms, crowned, 
and the mottoes as on the first-mentioned units. These pieces 
were sooh called “laurels.” There was a ten-shilling and a 
five-shilling piece of the same pattern. Standard, or angel 
gold, was uoav coined into 44/. 10s., and crown gold into 41/. 

The units which preceded those with the laurelled por- 
traits, have the king crowned, in armour, and holding the 
orb and sceptre ; these were, as before stated, called 
sceptred units. 

Jhe thistle crown of 4 shillings had a crowned thistle on 
one side, and a crowned rose oil the other. 

The first gold coinage of James was of the same standard 
as those of the last of Elizabeth — namely, the pound weight 
of gold of 22 carats fine, and 2 alloy, to make 33 sovereigns 
and a half at 20 shillings each ; next, the pound-weight of 
the same gold was coined into 37 units at 20 shillings each, 
and a thistle crown of four shillings ; it having been found 
that the English gold coin had long been of more value than 
those of other nations, and had. therefore, been exported for 
meltiflg. A state of things arising from the fact that the 
true proportion of the relative values of gold and silver had 
norfc been properly understood in England. , 


N chables i., 1625 to 1649. 

The silver coinage of this disturbed reign is the most 
numerous and various of any in the English annals, and it 
is remarkable that, during the gradual waste of the prince’s 
resources in the civil wars, no debasement in the coinage 
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took place ; the very rudest of those coins which are termed 
siege pieces, being of the proper purity and weight. 

The first silver coins of this reign were of the same value 
and denomination as those of James. Crowns, half-crowns, 
shillings, half shillings, twopennies, pennies, and halfpennies : 
the four large pieces had “ Carolus 1). G. Mag. Brit. Fra. et 
Hib. Bex.” round a well-executed bust of the king, and the 
reverse the royal arms, as in the last reign, but with the 
motto, “ Cristo, auspice, regno.” Pennies and half-pennies 
were like those of James, except that they had the rose on 
both sides, with “C. I). G. Bosa sine spina” on the obverse, 
and “Jus. Thronum firmat” on the reverse. But these 
pennies and twopenny pieces were soon followed by others 
having the king’s bust, and the numerals II. and I.*; and on 
the reverse the oval shield, first introduced by Edward VI., 
with “ Justitia Thronum firmat” for motto. The oval shield, 
somewhat ornamented, was soon after adopted lor the larger 
pieces also, with sometimes G B-. on either side. The 
shillings and sixpences represent' the king in the dress of the 
day, and three changes of fashion may be traced in them. 
He is first seen in the stiff ruff, much like that of the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, then in a limber or falling one, and, 
lastly, in a simple falling collar, edged with lace, as we 
see him in most of his portraits by Vandyke. On some of 
these pieces of his early coinages he appears in his parlia- 
mentary robes, but eventually both these styles disappeared, 
and he was constantly represented in armour, but witli the 
lulling 1 lace collar. The crowns and half-crowns have the 
king constantly on horseback, in armour. But the whole 
coinage of the reign necessarily became, towards its close, 
extremely irregular both in design and execution, and an 
immense number of trifling variations occur — far too nume- 
rous to allude to in detail within the limits of this volume. 

None of the pieces coined in the Tower were dated, 
but the mint marts afford sure indications of the dates. To 
January 1625 they are marked with the trefoil ; to January 
1626 with the fleur-dc-lis, and so on. This refers especially 
to the London coinage ; but in this reign there were exten- 
sive coinages of silver in various parts of the kingdom, even 
before the troubles. Those of the York mint are very 
beautifully executed, and have a lion passant guardant for mint 

H H 2 
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mark, also tlio word “ Ebor” (York). It is supposed that the 
York mint was re-established when Strafford was president of 
the north, and some were probably coined when the king was 
at York, during his magnificent progress to Scotland. There 
was also established a permanent mint in his thirteenth year 
at Aberystwith, for refining and , coining the silver produced 
from the Welsh lead mines. The coins of this mint may be 
known by the Welsh feathers. Several coins of this reign 
appear to have been produced by the mill and screw, under 
the direction, it is supposed, of Nicolas Briot, who had been 
chief engraver of the French moneys. TIis coins may be 
known by having the letter B upon them, but their superi- 
ority consists chiefly in their mechanical execution, for the 
engravings of other artists of the time are more spirited. 
Mr. Le Blanc, author of the “ Traite historiqire dcs Monnoyes 
de France” says, speaking of Briot’s residence in England, 
— On ne manqua pas de se servir de ses machines, et de 
faire par son moyen les plus belles monnoyes du monde.” 
He afterwards returned to France, where certain regulations 
were altered which had caused him to leave in disgust. His 
return to France probably prevented the permanent esta- 
blishment of the mill and screw in England at that time. 
He, however, prepared many patterns, which never came into 
circulation, and these arc much prized in cabinets from their 
rarity. 

In the year 1642, when the king was at Nottingham, just 
about the breaking out of the civil w r ar, lie received as a loan 
from the universities nearly all their plate, which vias to be 
repaid at so much per oz. for the white silver, and so much 
extra for the gilt silver. Some of this was paid out in its 
original form to be sold for the pay of the troops ; and so 
much of it as was coined, says Mr. Folkes, was minted 
probably at York. The king soon after removed to Shrews- 
bury, wdiere the master of the Welsh mint, Mr. Buahell, waa 
ordered to join the king, and money was coined there, hut 
with what particular mark is unknown — probably the Welsh 
feathers. Little, however, was done, for Clarendon says, 
“it was indeed more for reputation than use, as in the 
absence of sufficient workmen and instruments, they could 
not coin a thousand pounds a week.” 

After the defeat of Edgehill, the king removed the mint 
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of Aberystwith to Oxford, to coin there, in the New Inn 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. Bushell and Sir William 
Parkhurst, all, the remaining plate of the colleges. In this 
mint there appears to have been coined a large quantity of 
money, both of gold and silver, and as it was still considered 
the Welsh mint, although removed, the Welsh mark of 
the feathers was continued. Of the money now coined at 
Oxford, there are several varieties and types, and a great 
variety of deg^es of excellence in the execution ; some being 
of very mean workmanship, and others very excellent. The 
silver 20 shilling and 10 shilling pieces are peculiar to 
this mint, and to this period, for no other such pieces occur 
in the annals of the English coinage. The best executed of 
these 20 shilling pieces is a very noble coin, having the 
king on horseback, crowned, and in armour, the horse 
trampling upon arms and armour, surrounded by the usual 
titles ; the reverse has the motto, “ Exurgat Deus,” &c., 
and on a scroll “Kelig. Prot. Leg. Ang. Liber. Par.,” dated 
1644 ; alluding to his declaration at the breaking out of the 
war, that he would protect “ the protestant religion , the laws 
ami liberties of his subjects , and Che privileges of parliament” 
There is also a very beautiful crown of this mint, with a view 
of the city, and the word “ Oxon ” above it, seen beneath 
the horse. The smaller pieces coined at Oxford had the king’s 
Jiead as previously, but the reverses were like those of the 
great 20 shilling piece described above. Some of the half- 
shillings and groats have an open book as mint mark. 

This coining down of the plate of the colleges caused 
the barbarous destruction of many rare and interesting 
relics of the highest antiquity ; but such are the inevitable 
consequences of civil war, for in 1644, the Commons house 
of parliament, with equal recklessness, ordered all the king’s 
plate in the Tower to be melted down and coined, notwith- 
standing a remonstrance from the lords, alleging that the 
curious workmanship of these ancient monuments w as w’orth 
more than the metal. 

On many occasions during the most disastrous fortunes 
of the king in the latter part of the civil war, his partisans 
were under the necessity of striking money in a rude 
manner, by coining down their own plate for the relief of 
their men. By which course as many magnificent family 
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monuments perished, as national ones had done by the 
sacrifices at Oxford and at the Tower. The first of this 
sort of money, since called siege pieces, eras coined at 

Dublin ; it consisted merely of 
weighed pieces of plate simply 
stamped with numerals, to denote 
their current value. Some had 
also a C. E. undejj a crown. 

In 1645, when Carlisle was 
defended by Sir Thomas Gleniham 
for the king, he coined down 
plate into shillings, <fcc., with the 
king’s head very rudely done. 

Some of these siege pieces are 
stamped with a castle, and nu- 
merals to denote the value; for 
instance, those struck during the 
siege of the castle of Scarborough. Others have a very 
ruinous castle, with “ Carolus fortuna resurgam.” 

J)uring the defence of Pontefract Castle, the coin stamped 
there had the motto, “ Dum spiro spero.” This place was 
still defended by Colonel John Morris seven weeks after the 
execution of the king ; and after that event tins staunch 
royalist struck the coins he issued in the name of Charles II. 
The shillings so struck were of an octagonal shape, witk 
“ Carolus secundus, 1648,” round the figure of the castle, and 
the reverse had “ Post mortem patris pro filio.” 

Of these irregular coins, or siege pieces, there is a great 
variety both of gold and silver. 8ome have doubted the 
authenticity of this money, on account of the silence of 
cotemporary documents. But of the pieces of Pontefract, 
Sir H. Ellis lias recently discovered the cotemporary notice 
required. It is contained in a newspaper of the time, — 
“ The Kingdom’s faithful and Impartial! Scout,” February o, 
1648 ; in 'which some of the square Pontefract shillings, 
found on a royalist prisoner by the republicans, are described 
as being stamped on one side with a castle, and the letters 
P. 0., and on the other with a crown, having C. E. on each 
side of it : a perfectly correct description, with the exception 
of mistaking the 0 for O, which does, in fact, in some 
specimens appear nearly round. 
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In this reign were coined also pieces for circulation in 
New England by Lord Baltimore, who was privileged to 
strike money Tyitli his own portrait. 

The early half-crowns of this reign, show the horse clothed 
in rich heavy housings, similar to those shown on the crowns 
of Edw ard VI. and James I., which were abandoned for a 
merely decorative sadclle-cloth on the later coins of Charles. 

There are specimens of a half-crown, dated 1645, on 
which the arms are enclosed in the garter, and supported by 
the lion and the unicorn, a, device which has doubtless formed 
the model of some of our recent money. 

The early twopeuny pieces had the crowned roses previously 
mentioned. • 

On the Oxford 20 shilling silver piece, the horse is without 
the housings in which he is clothed in the earlier pieces ; as 
also on the Oxford crown, with the view of the city. 

The gold coinage of Charles I. is not so various as the 
silver. The line old sovereigns, or rials, with the king 
enthroned, as also the nobles, were finally abandoned after 
the beginning of the reign ; but a small coinage of angels 
was issued, similar to those of James I. with the arms # on 
the sail. 

The principal gold coins in the early part of the reign 
were — the unit, or broad-piece (20 shillings), with its half 
gnd quarter ; first having for reverse the old shield gar- 
nished, and subsequently the oval shield ; some having on 
the reverse the motto, “Elorent Concordia Ecgna;” others, 
“ Cultores sui l)eus protegit.” On the obverse, the largest 
of these pieces had XX. behind the head ; the next X., and 
the smallest V., to indicate their value. The portrait is 
crowned, and sometimes in a plain dress, with a falling 
laced collar, and sometimes in parliamentary robes. 

The gold pieces struck at Oxford were three pounds, 
pounds, and ten shilling pieces, having a head of the king 
very meanly executed, holding the olive branch as well as 
the sword ; and having on the reverse the motto, “ Exurgat,” 
&c., and “ fielig. Pro.” &c. The large piece of three pounds 
had the numerals III. on the reverse, the lesser pieces XX. 
and X. respectively, behind the head. The 10 shilling pieces 
are without the olive branch and sword of the larger ones. 
The Oxford pieces, with the inscription Belig &c., on a 
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scroll, were called the exurgat money, the principal legend 
being, as stated, “ Exurgat Deus, dissipentur inimici.” 

The coinage of copper farthings was again attempted in 
this reign, and new proclamations were issued against private 
farthing tokens of copper or lead, but no good remedy was 
applied to the inconvenience which called them into existence, 
while the privilege of making the authorised farthings was 
granted to the Duchess of Richmond and others for different 
periods, for their own profit. The farthings under these 
patents, being of course below their intrinsic value, caused 
endless discontent and disturbance. 


CHAPTER XXX1Y. 

THE COMMONWEALTH TO C1JAHLES II. 

The Commonwealth, 1648 to 1G60. The Common- 
wealth, with the energetic Cromwell as its directing 
genius, proceeded at once to effect great changes in the 
coinage. The royal arms and Latin mottoes were thrown 
aside, and the simple cross of St. George, as the suitable 
badge of Puritanical England, was adopted, which was 
placed within a palm and an olive branch, and had for 
legend, in good plain English, “The Commonwealth of 
England.” On the reverse were two joined shields, one 
bearing the cross of St. George, the other the harp of Ire- 
land, and the motto, also in English, “ God with us,” and 
tho date ; that of tho first being 1640. Sir Robert Harley 
who had formerly been master of the mint for the late king, 
though he had accepted a re-appointment from the parlia- 
ment, yet refused to carry into effect this innovation in the 
types of the coins, and Aaron Guerdain, doctor of physic, 
was appointed in his place, under "whose direction the 
change was effected. 

The issue consisted of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and 
half-shillings, and pieces of two-pence, a penny, and a half- 
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penny. The larger pieces all bore the same devices, with 
the exception of being marked with Roman numerals, to 
indicate their value. The smaller pieces had no mottoes, 
and the halfpenny had simply the cross on one side, and the 
harp on the other. 

On the perfect restoration of tranquillity, and the cooling 
down of the national mind from the turmoil and excitement 
of the civil war, towards 1651, Cromwell resolved to avail 
himself of all the most recent improvements in coining, 
already adopted by several continental nations. It was 
determined that in beauty of mechanical execution the coins 
of this nation should not be behind any in the world, and 
a celebrated artist, Pierre Blondeau, a Prenchmaji, who had 
carried to perfection the most approved modes of stamping 
coin by the mill and screw, was invited to England. 

On his arrival, he produced patterns of half-crowns, 
shillings, and half-shillings, coined by the new mill and screw, 
by which means a legend was* impressed for the first time 
upon the edge. 

One half-crown bore on the edge “ Truth and peace, 1651, 
Petrus Blondeus ;” another, “ In the third yeare of freedomc 
by (rod’s blessing restored.” The shillings and sixpences 
were beautif ully grained on the edges, and the pieces were 
brought to their true weight with the utmost exactness. 
An engagement was entered into with Blondeau to work 
these pieces, which bore the usual device of the Common- 
wealth. But no issue was ever made of them ; they can 
therefore only be considered as patterns, and are very rare. 
The established ^workers of the mint also sent in fresh rival 
patterns, one of which had the double shield, supported by 
winged figures, with motto, “ Guarded by angels.” In the 
end the opposition of the existing functionaries in the mint 
frustrated the schemes of Blondeau, who was prevented 
from carrying into effect his projected reforms. An interest- 
ing paper on this subject will be found in the Transactions 
of the Numismatic Society, vol.vi., p.26i. The screw pro- 
cess was, how r ever, eventually adopted, though without the 
immediate aid of Blondeau, who appears to have been 
ill-used. 

In the latter part of his protectorate, after his second 
solemn investiture, Cromwell caused coins to be executed 
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bearing his own bust, but it is supposed that few, if any, 
were issued, as coins of the old type of the same date are 
much more numerous ; they must therefore^ possibly be 
regarded as patterns. They are exceedingly well-executed, 
by the mill process, and have the laureated bust of the 
Protector, with “ Olivar. D. G. K. P. Ang. Sco. et Hib. &c. 
Pro.” assuming the title of Protector of the Republic of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but substituting “ &c.” for 
France. The bust is the work of the celebrated Simon, and 
most beautifully executed, in a manner far superior in point 
of art to anything that had ever been seen upon an English 
coin before. The crowns and half-crowns are indeed most 
remarkably medals, as regards both the engraver’s and the 
coiner’s art. The reverse of these pieces has a crowned 
shield, with the republican arms of England (the cross of 
St. George) ; and those of Ireland and Scotland with the 
legend “ Pax quroritur hello.” 

The crowns and half-crowns of the Commonwealth have 
letters beautifully impressed on the edge, the shillings and 
sixpences being very neatly grained. They were the best 
executed coins that had up to that period issued from the 
English, or perhaps any other mint. The silver standard 
adopted by the Commonwealth was 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine, and 
18 dwts. alloy. 

The gold coins bore the same devices and mottoes as the 
silver ones, and were simply twenty-shilling, ten-shillling, 
and five-shilling pieces: the twenty-shilling pieces contain 
3 dwts. 20 grs. of 22 carats gold. The later twenty- 
shilling pieces have the bust of the Protector, which is not 
near so good a likeness or so well executed as on the silver 
pieces. On the gold coin the bust is represented without 
drapery, a distinction subsequently adopted in succeeding 
coinages up to George III., with the exception of those of 
Queen Anne, who somewhat fastidiously objected on the 
score of delicacy. Some few of her gold coins nevertheless 
exist without the drapery, but they are probably only 
suppressed patterns. The twenty-shilling piece of tie Pro- 
tector, with the portrait, appears much smaller than the 
previous pieces, but it is much thicker, the milled pieces 
becoming generally smaller and thicker than the previous 
hammered ones. 
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Trials of copper farthings, similar to those which' had 
been attempted in James I. and Charles I., were again 
repeated during the Commonwealth, but it is supposed 
never issued. The patterns for this issue of farthings 
exhibit several very interesting reverses. The legend round 
the head was, like all the Commonwealth coins, in English : 
it reads, “ Oliver Pro. Ing. Sco. et Ire.,” and the reverses 
had “ Convenient change.” One, with the type of a ship', 
has “And (rod direct our course.” Another, with three 
columns, bearing the badges of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, united by a twisted band, lias the motto, “Thus united 
invincible” ; another has “Charity and change.” The only 
mint during the Commonwealth and Protectorate was that 
of the Tower of London. 

CHAELES II., 1660 TO 1681. 

(Sec Plate IX.) 

On his accession, in the year 1660, there were issued silver 
coins, from half-crowns downwards, with the exception of 
groats and quarter-shillings, which were soon after added. 
They were, with a view perhaps of returning to the extreme 
of orthodoxy, much like the earliest of his father’s coins, 
with the old shield traversed by the cross fleurie, and the 
same mottoes. The new improvements of the mill and screw 
were also abandoned, and the coins were again produced by 
the old hammering process. 

The first issue was without numerals indicating the value, 
and without the line and beading within the legend ; a second 
issue had the numerals, hut still no inn * circle of line and 
beading. In 1661 the respective values were ordered to be 
stamped on each, and these new r coins had also the inner 
circle, or line and heading, within the legend, absent in. the 
first. These first silver coins of Charles II. may be said to 
be the last of our series which represent the sovereign in the 
costume of the day. Some have the lace collar over armour, 
and others over an ermine robe, and all are crowned also for 
the last time, as no subsequent English coin bears a crowned 
portrait. 

In 1662 the previously mentioned Peter Blondeau was 
formally re-engaged to direct tbe mint, upon the new prin- 
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eiple of mill and screw, and a competition for engraving the 
dies was entered into between the celebrated Simon, who 
had engraved the dies for the Protector’s l^-st coins, and 
John Eoeter of Antwerp, which was unfairly decided in 
favour of Koeter. Simon aftewards produced a pattern 
crown, most exquisitely engraved, which is considered quite 
a model of the art of that or even any period, and very 
superior to any cotemporary work of the class, if we except 
his own previous works, the busts of Cromwell on the crowns 
and half-crowns. On the edge of this famous coin is in- 
scribed his petition to the king against the previous unjust 
decision, which was of course unheeded. The petition runs, 
“ Thomas jSimon most humbly prays your Majesty to com- 
pare this his tryal piece with the Dutch, and if more truly 
drawn and embossed, more gracefully ordered, and more 
accurately engraven, to relieve him.”* 

In 1663 the first issue of the improved milled coinage took 
place, consisting of crowns, half-crowns, and half-shillings, 
very handsomely aud well executed, having the king’s head 
laureated, and the shoulders mantled in the conventional 
Homan style, looking to the left, contrary to the preceding 
coins, f with the legend “ Carolus II. Dei Gratia.” On the 
reverse are four shields, forming a cross, having the arms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; there are linked C’s in the 
angles, the Star of the Garter in the centre, and around, the 
king’s titles, and the date. The crowns and half-crowns 
have “Decus et tutamen” on the edge — an inscription 
on the edge having been adopted like the milled notching 
or graining, to prevent clipping: this motto, Evelyn 
says, was suggested by himself to the maker, to intimate 
that it was at once an ornament and a protection to the 
coin.J The shillings and sixpences were milled at the 
edge, at first by an upright notching, and afterwards by 
an oblique one. Some of the larger pieces have on the edge 

* Simon liad been several years ono of the chief engravers of the Mint, and 
prepared some of the first money, but it is conjectured that ho was discharged 
after this trial. 

Now began the custom of placing the king’s head on his coin in a 
direction contrary to that of his predecessor, suggested perhaps, in the fim 
instance, by a feeling of aversion to the memory of Cromwell, on whose 
effigy the king probably wished that Ins own should turn its back. 

% Hawkins. 
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the year of the reign in numerals, as “Anno Eegni XVIII.” ; 
others written, as “ Tricesimo sexto” (36) : by which num- 
bers it will be seen that the. reign was calculated from the 
death of Charles I., leaving out the Commonwealth- The 
character of the new designs was evidently suggested by the 
designs of Simon, who had previously introduced it in the 
busts of the Protector. This conventional Eoman style was 
introduced in France about the reign of Louis XIII., and in 
matters of taste France began very sensibly, though slowly, 
to influence the taste in England. 

The disposition of the four shields, on the reverse, in the 
form of a cross, is that extremely pleasing device which 
continued to George III., and was also, I have no doubt, an 
idea of Simon’s, as even in early patterns of his it is imper- 
fectly shadowed out, w hile on the petition crown it is perfect, 
fine copies of w hich sell lor from 150 to 200Z. (See plate 9). 

The smaller coins also of this issue w'ere milled, but they 
retained the old types. Soon after, however, the small coins 
w ere assimilated m style to the large silver, the groat being 
distinguished by four linked C’s, the threepenny piece by 
three, the twopenny piece by two, and the penny by a 
single C, while silver half-pennies were no longer coined. 

The coins below' sixpence, after this introduction of the 
mill, were only struck for Maundy money, in order to con- 
form to the old custom of distributing the royal bounty on 
•Holy or Maundy Thursday, on which day a white bag was 
given to a certain number of poor persons containing as 
many coins as the king numbered years. 

The gold coins of this reign w’ere not various ; the first 
had the head laureated in the Eoman style, and on the 
reverse the old shield. The next had a similar head, but the 
oval shield on the reverse. The reverses of both had the 
motto “Florent coneordia regna.” There were pieces of 
twenty shillings, ten, and five. In 1664, a gold coinage by 
the new process was issued, having the bust undraped, as in 
the Cromwell gold pieces, and on the reverse, four crowned 
shields, bearing the arms of England, &c., with sceptres in 
the angles : this coinage consisted of five pound pieces, forty 
shilling pieces, and twenty shilling pieces, the latter being 
for the first time called guineas, from being made from the 
gold brought from Guinea by the African Company : there 
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were also half-guineas. The coins made of the gold im- 
ported by the African Company had, in their honour, a small 
elephant under the bust of the king ; done, aB it is said, to 
encourage the importation of gold. The term* guinea, for a 
twenty shilling piece, afterwards continued to the reign of 
George III., without reference to the source of the gold. 

It was determined at the beginning of this reign, the 
English gold coins being still above the value of those of 
other nations, to increase their nominal value, and the old 
unit of 20 shillings was therefore raised to 22 shillings, and 
other coins in proportion, the new coinage being made to 
correspond ; that is to Bay, the pound weight of gold was 
coined into as many more pieces of 20 shillings and 10 
shillings respectively as should make them of the same 
relative value as the raised units, &c. In 1670 the weight 
of the gold coins was again reduced, the pound of gold 
(22 carats fine) being coined into 44Z. 10s. At the end of 
this reign an act was passed, with the view of encouraging 
the bringing of bullion to the mint, by removing all charges 
upon coinage, for private individuals ; the state undertaking 
to be at the whole expense, and the full weight of bullion 
was \o be returned in coin without any reduction. But to 
defray the expenses incurred, a duty on foreign wines, 
vinegar, &c., was levied. 

The money of our colonies and dependencies now became 
interesting ; hut as it does not come within the bounds of • 
this work, I confine myself upon the subject to the relation 
of an anecdote. 

It is said that Charles II. was much displeased with the 
colonists in Massachusetts on account of their coining 
money, which he considered a breach of his prerogative, and 
threatened to Sir Thomas Temple that they should be 
punished. Upon which Sir Thomas took some of the pieces 
from his pocket to show the king, on the reverse of one of 
which was a pine tree, one t of that species of pine common in 
the colony, that grows flat and bushy at the top, like the 
Italian pine. The king asked what tree it was ? upon which 
Sir Thomas Temple told him that of course it was the 
Royal Oak, which had preserved his Majesty’s life : upon 
which the king said no more of punishment, but laughing, 
called them “honest dogs.” 
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The Copper Coinage. — Copper being first used in bulk 
in this reign, this appears the proper place to give a sketch 
of the events which led to its adoption. As early as the 
reign of Hen»ys VII. and VIII., we learn from an incidental 
passage in Erasmus, that leaden tokens of low value were in 
use, though whether sanctioned by the government or not is 
unknown. Similar tokens were, however, in use without 
the sanction of government in the reign of Elizabeth. 
They were called pledges or tokens, passing as halfpennies 
and farthings, being issued for convenience, by grocers, 
vintners, &c. who felt the great want of small change. It 
appears singular that some sort of copper coinage was 
not attempted at that time, as it had long existed, and 
been found advantageous, not only on the continerft but even 
in Scotland. 

The matter was taken into consideration by Elizabeth, who 
decreed that copper or leaden tokens should henceforward 
only be made at the royal mint, and only of pure copper, 
and that -the halfpenny should weigh 14 grs. and the farthing 
7 grs. Neither, however, were issued, though patterns exist. 
It was probably on the failure of this schenie that the qyeen 
granted to the city of Bristol the privilege to coin tokens to 
circulate in that city and ten miles round. 

James again abolished (nominally) all leaden tokens of 
private traders, and issued a small quantity of copper 
• farthings, of his own mint ; but there was no second issue, 
and the private tokens again prevailed ; and in the troubled 
reign of his son they doubtless increased, as they were a 
source of large profit to the small and greedy trader. 

During the time of the Commonwealth, Cromwell endea- 
voured to put down this fraudulent money, by an efficient 
coinage of copper ; he died, however, before canning out his 
purpose, so that the excellent devices for his projected 
coinage of farthings remain as mere patterns, and it was not 
till long after the Restoration that copper was first issued in 
bulk. At first a patent was granted to Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong, to coin fixrthings of copper for twenty-one years. 
Eor this privilege he was to pay the sum of 16/. 13*. 4J. per 
annum, lie was to issue twenty-one shillings of farthings, 
being only of the value of twenty shillings of silver, and 
take them* back at the same rate. 
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Iii 1665, halfpence of the royal mint were issued in small 
quantities ; some sav only patterns were done. They have 
the king’s head, and “ Carolus a Carolo the reverse being 
Britannia, with Quatuor maria vindico , alluding'to the empire 
of the sea, so often claimed by our sovereigns. The figure of 
Britannia is very graceful, is beautifully executed, and is said 
to be a portrait of the beautiful Frances Stuart. The general 
character of the device was, however, suggested by the figure 
called Britannia on some of the Homan coins relating to 
Britain, but it has a character of its own, and all the details 
of face, figure, and drapery, are quite original, and in a 
modern feeling. The figure on the farthing is not quite so 
elegant as that on the halfpenny, and has one leg' bare. 
These farthings were called Lord Lucas’s farthings, from 
the circumstance of his making a speech against the state of 
the currency in the presence of the king, in which he alluded 
to the total disappearance of the Commonwealth coins, 
which, from the form of the two joining shields, were called 
Breeches; “a fit name,” he says, “for the coins of the 
Bump.” He then proceeded to state, that lie saw no pro- 
bability of their being replaced, “ unless it be by copper 
fartliinifs , and this is the metal, according to the inscription 
on it,” he savs, “ which is to vindicate the dominion of the 
four seas.” The halfpence and farthings positively issued in 
1665, the first real copper coinage, were the same as the 
patterns above alluded to, with the exception of having the 
simple motto “Britannia” on the reverse, instead of the 
one ridiculed by Lord Lucas ; and these coins being of the 
intrinsic value for which they were issued, at once nearly super- 
seded the private tokens, which no law had been able to put 
down. But so great was their convenience and the profit 
upon their issue, that they were still continued for some 
time, notwithstanding stringent enactments against them. 
Tin farthings, with a stud of copper in them, to render their 
imitation difficult, were also issued at the end of this reign, 
having on the edge Nummw'um famulus . 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

PB0M JAMES II. TO GEOEGE III. 

James II., 16S4 to 1688. On the coinage of this reign 
the head of the king is turned to the left, the reverse 
of that of his predecessor, — a custom that we shall now 
find constantly adhered to. The coins were in other 
respects similar to the last of Charles II., having the 
bust and name on one side, and the arms and titles on 
the other, witli no other motto. The arms are formed of 
four shields, arranged as a cross, but without linked letters 
in the angles: the inscriptions on the edges are “Anno 
regni secundo,” &c. The shillings and sixpences are milled 
with oblique lines, and the lesser pieces, or Maundy money, 
are marked IIII to I, with a crown above. The five shilling 
pieces, in fine condition, of this king, arc rare ; that of 1688, 
very perfect, sold at Edmonds’s sale for 11. 11s. 6<£, and 
would fetch more now. 

The gold coinage of this reign differs only in types from 
the last, in having the head turned the other way. The 
guineas and half-guineas — names now established for all 
twenty-shilling and ten-shilling pieces — have the same devices 
as the larger pieces. 

Of copper money, very little appeared in the reign of 
James II., the halfpennies and farthings being of tin, 'with a 
copper plug. The reverses are the same as those of his pre- 
decessor, but they are not quite so well executed ; both half- 
pennies and farthings have “ Famulus nummorum ” on the 
edgfe. The tin half-pennies have the legend “Jacobus 
seeundus.” 

v 

\ WILLIAM AND MABY, AND WILLIAM III., 1688 TO 1702. 

The same style of coinage in its general appearance, fine- 
ness, and weight, was continued at the commencement of 
these reigns. The profiles of the king and queen are shown 
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one over the other on the obverse of all the coins, surrounded 
with “ Gulielmus et Maria, Dei Gratia,” and are well 
executed. Most of them have four shields arranged as a 
cross on the reverse, with the Nassau arms in the centre, 
and & M.” interlaced, in the angles ; but some have a 
simple crowned shield, with the arms, those of Nassau, appear 
ing on an escutcheon of pretence. The Maundy money has 
the profiles of the king and queen, with short hair, without 
drapery, and numerals on the reverses, as previously. The 
latter small coins, after 1692, are not so well executed, and 
it is supposed that the Roeters, who still worked for the 
mint, engraved the first, but not these latter specimens. 

Notwithstanding these issues, the general coinage had 
fallen into a bad state, and much old hammered money (still 
in circulation) had become thin, and was counterfeited. 
These circumstances called down the attack of Fleetwood, 
bishop of Ely, as a similar state of things in the reign of 
Edward VI. had excited the indignation of Latimer. Fleet- 
wood exclaimed, in a sermon preached before the Lord 
Mayor, at Guildhall, " The cry will be like that of Egypt, 
loud and universal ; for every family will be a loser ; but it 
will fall severest upon the poor, who from a little can spare 
none.” And another preacher, seeking a simile between 
the debased coinage and religious contentions, said, “ Our 
divisions have been to our religion what the shears have 
been to our money.” 

After the death of the queen, in 1695, the king, who con- 
tinued to reign by the title of William III., determined on 
taking into consideration the bad state of the coinage, 
(partly owing, as has been stated, to much of the old 
hammered money being still in circulation, which being 
worn and clipped, was now below half its value), and restore 
its general character. A tax was therefore laid upon 
dwelling-houses, to raiso the sum of 1.200,000/., to supply 
the deficiency of the clipped money ; and in order that there 
might be as little delay as possible in carrying a complete 
new coinage into effect, mints were established at Yorkf 
Bristol, Norwich, Exeter, and Chester, the coins of each 
mint being respectively marked with the initial letter of the 
name of the place. 

By means of the assistance of these country mints, the 
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new coinage was completed in two years. The high feeling 
of the king upon this subject, and his determination to 
obtain the best opinion and guidance in the matter, are 
strongly exemplified by tho fact of his appointment of the 
illustrious Newton to the post of the master of the mint, 
which took place in 1697. Nearly 7,000,000 of silver moneys 
were coined during the years 1696 and 1697; by far the 
greatest portion of which was minted at the Tower. Besides 
the letters indicating the places of mintage, some of the 
coins have marks, such as tho rose, indicating that the silver 
come from the west of England ; the plumes, for Welsh 
silver ; and the elephant and castle, indicating metal from 
the African Company. These marks were generally placed 
in the angles between the shields. 

But the silver coinage was still insufficient, and continued 
so for twenty years afterwards ; for in 1717, in the reign of 
George L, Sir Isaac NcwtoD, who was still in office, said, in 
his report, “ if silver money become a little scarcer, people 
will, in a little time, refuse to make payments in silver 
without a premium.” 

On the new coinage, after the death of the queen, the 
king’s bust appears alone, surrounded by “ Gulielmus III, 
Dei Gratia the reverse has the four shields as before, but 
without W. or M. in the angles, and all the pieces are alike, 
Tflth the exception of mint marks. The Maundy money 
was as before, with the obvious exception of the king’s bust 
being alone. 

There are a few varieties in collections, which, it is sup- 
posed, were only patterns. The shillings and sixpences 
varied slightly towards the close of the reign, in having the 
features of the bust a little more strongly marked, and 
having the hair more upright on the forehead. The year of 
the reign was marked on the edges of the larger pieces. 

The gold, coins of William and Mary and William III. 
consisted of five-pound pieces, two-pound pieces, guineas, 
and half-guineas. 

The two-pound pieces of William and Mary have the 
single crowned shield on the reverse, and the guineas and 
half-guineas were of the same pattern; while those of 
William III. have on the reverse the four shields as a cross, 
with sceptres in the angles, as on those of Charles II., a 

ii 2 
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device now continued through the next two reigns. The five- 
pound pieces, guineas, and half-guineas, were of the same 
pattern. , 

The most absurd enactments were passed about this 
period, with a view to remedy the scarcity of gold. In this 
reign it was enacted that “ no gold was to be worn as orna- 
ments during the war,” &c. ; while in the reign of Charles II. 
it had been enacted, that no gold should be used in gilding 
carriages. 

The guineas at one time rose in this reign to the value of 
thirty shillings, though pieces of equal weight and fineness 
could be purchased in Holland for twenty-two shillings ; but 
an act - of Parliament reduced their value to twenty-six 
shillings, and afterwards to twenty-two shillings. These 
mere arbitrary enactments caused the greatest confusion, 
and it being eventually found that, on the continent, gold 
bore a value as 15 to 1 of that of silver, it followed, that to 
preserve something like that proportion, twenty-one shillings 
and sixpence was sufficient for the guinea, and it afterwards 
passed at that price. This measure, to a small degree, 
prevented the great export of silver for the purchase of 
gold. 

The copper or tin coinage of these reigns did not vary 
much in character from those of Charles and James ; but 
the halfpence of William III. (1690) show' the Britanni^, 
with the right leg crossed, like that on the farthings of 
Charles I. ; except that in this case the leg is draped, and 
not bare. The tin halfpennies and farthings have a plug of 
copper in them. In 1593, Andrew Corbel obtained a patent 
for making copper halfpence and farthings, for payment of 
1000Z. per annum, upon which it appears the patentee 
would have had a profit of 18,000/. in the nine years of his 
patent, but the patent was taken from him in the following 
year. 

In some of the patterns preserved, which were essays for 
the copper of these reigns, we find the queen’s head on one 
side, with “Maria II. Dei Gratia and on the other side 
the king’s head, with “ Gulielmus III. Dei Gra.” Others 
had the queen’s head, and “ Maria II. Dei Gra.” on the 
obverse; and on the reverse a rose, with “Ex candore 
Decus.” Of William III. there is a pattern farthing, half- 
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brass, with a sun on the reverse, and “ Non devio.” These 
half-brass patterns look like the half of a sovereign and the 
half of a farthing stuck together, showing half the face red 
and half yellow. 

V ANNE, 1702 TO 1714. 

The coins of this reign are of the same fineness, weight, 
and denomination as those of the last. The devices are also 
the same, with trifling variations : the bust of the Queen, on 
the obverse, is turned to the right ; the hair is simply bound 
by a fillet, and the shoulders clothed in a light drapery, 
fastened iu front with a stud or rosette : the legend is, 
“ Anna Dei Gratia the reverse has the shields arranged 
as a cross, with a star of the Garter in the centre, instead of 
the arms of Nassau of the last reign. The titles stand 
“ MAG. BR.’F. R. ET HIB. REG,” with the date. 

The slight variations alluded to are the marks denoting 
the sources from which the silver was derived, some having 
the plumes, for the silver of Welsh mines, and some the roses 
for west of England silver ; also some with both marks, 
denoting that the silver was mixed. Others have the word 
“ Vigo ” under the Queen’s head, in commemoration of the 
capture of Vigo and the Spanish galleons, from the treasure 
of which, the silver of those coins was derived. In some, 

■ the fillet in the hair is rather differently arranged. This 
trifling change took place in tire coins issued after the legis- 
lative union with Scotland, from which time the coinage of 
the two countries was assimilated in eveiy respect, and the 
separate Scottish coinage, witli distinct national emblems, 
which had continued from James I. to this time, was 
abolished. The only distinction, now, of the Scottish coins, 
was the letter E., for the Edinburgh mint, under the Queen’s 
head. Those coins with the E. were the last coins produced 
away from the Tower of London. The arms of the reverses 
were slightly changed at this time, aud those of England and 
Scotland, instead of being on separate shields, w ere impaled 
together on the first and third shields, those of France and 
Ireland occupying the second and fourth. The larger pieces 
have the year of the reign on the edge — as “ Anno regni 
Quinto,” “Sexto,” &c. 
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The Maundy money has the bust like the larger pieces, 
and crowned numeral's on the reverse. 

Of the coins of the short but prosperous reign of Anne, it 
may bo- said that they mark another epoch ifi. the improve- 
ment of English money. Charles I., by his natural taste for 
art, had done much for the design and execution of the coin ; 
the spirited conduct of the Commonwealth and Cromwell 
had imported foreign skill, and with its aid carried the 
coinage of the country in perfection of execution even 
beyond that of neighbouring nations ; while in the reign of 
Queen Anne, great attention was again paid to the execution 
of the coins, and great public interest Beemed to be roused 
to the importance of those national monuments ; as will be 
Been from the following suggestions, offered to the govern- 
ment of the time, by Bean Swift, lie proposed that the 
halfpence and farthings, after the union with Scotland and 
the perfect assimilating of the two countries, should be 
entirely recoined, and that, “ 1st. They should bear devices 
and inscriptions, alluding to the most remarkable events of 
her Majesty’s reign. 2d. That there be a society established 
for finding out proper .subjects, inscriptions, and devices,” 
<&c‘ with other excellent suggestions and remarks.* “By 
this means,” he said, “ medals that are at present only a dead 
treasure, or mere curiosities, will perpetuate the glories of 
her Majesty’s reign, and keep alive a gratitude for great 
public services, and excite iJje emulation of posterity.” To 1 
these generous purposes notning can contribute in so lasting 
a manner as medals of this kind, for they are of undoubted 
authority, not perishable by time, nor confined, like other 
monuments, to a certain place, but circulating throughout 
the realm : the combination of these properties is certainly 
not to be found in books* statues, pictures, buildings, or any 
other records of illustrious actions. The great interest of 
such records on coins is fully shown by the coins of the 
Bomans, who so fully appreciated this mode of commemo- 
rating great events. Nothing, however, was done upon 
these useful suggestions, though they were warmly enter- 

* The interference of Swift was, however, rather factions than sincere ; for 
afterwards, in the affair of Wood's copper coinage, he, out of mere opposition, 
prevented a beneficial improvement which had received the sanction of Sir Isaac 
Newton. 
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tained for a time, and some patterns actually struck. " But 
if,” observes Ending, “ the Dean’s project had been carried 
out, it would have ennobled our coinage, and have elevated it 
far above the rank of a mere medium of commerce.” 

The gold coins of the reign of -Anne were pieces of five 
pounds, two pounds, guineas, and half-guineas : the devices 
are the same as those on the silver coins, with the exception 
of the sceptres in the angles of the cross formed by the four 
shields. 

The queen’s fastidious modesty in insisting upon the 
drapery about the bust, caused her gold coins so closely to 
resciifble the silver, that shillings and sixpences were gilt 
and passed for guineas and half-guineas ; the only means of 
detecting them being the absence of the lock of hair 
proceeding from the nape of the neck, and lying over 
the right shoulder on the right breast, which is found on 
all the gold coins. Another mark, by which these false 
guineas might be detected, was, of course, the sceptres on 
the reverse. 

Of copper, none at all was issued during the reign ; and 
the Queen Anne farthings, of which so much has been said, 
were only patterns, and never issued; they are, however, 
not excessively rare, the one with sunk letters being the 
most scarce. 

Among the patterns of farthings is a fine one with the 
•bust well executed, and Anna Augusta for the obverse, and 
Victory in a war chariot, witli the motto “ Pax missa per 
orbem,” a motto borrowed from a well known Boraan 
coin, on tho reverse (1713), probably struck -with a view 
to commemorate the general peace. Others have the figure 
of Britannia, like that on the farthings of Charles IT., 
but placed in a decorated niche. This is called the 
canopy pattern. Some of these patterns were struck in 
gold. 

A specimen of a copper halfpenny exists, probably exe- 
cuted with the view of celebrating the union with Scotland, 
as it has on the reverse a rose and thistle on the same stem 
crowned with a single crown. 

There is another pattern halfpenny, having on the reverse 
a small Britannia, holding a sprig of rose and thistle on the 
same stem, and above the figure a large crown. 
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GEOEGE I., 1714 TO 1727. 

• 

The coinage of this reign remained the same in weight 
and value as in the preceding : the bust of the king was 
executed in the conventional style of the time, with Roman 
mantle and armour, and is turned to the left. The legend 
on the obverse contains the titles as well as the name, with 
(for the first time, as a permanent addition) “ defender of 
the faith, Fidei Defensor” abbreviated like the rest, as 
“GEORGIUS D. G. M. BR. FR. ET HIB. REX F. D ” On 
the reverse, his German titles appear, as “ Brunsviccnsis 
et Lunenbergensis Dux Sacri Romani Imperii, Arclii- 
thesauriuset Elector, 1 ” abbreviated as “ BRUN. ET L. DUX. S. 
R. I. A. TH. ET EL.” His own arms are not placed in the 
centre like those of William III., but occupy the fourth 
shield. The Inarks indicating the source from which the 
silver was derived are continued as in preceding reigns; 
some having also s. S. C. for that received from the South 
Sea Company, and some a plume and linked C’s, for a 
Welsh Copper Company. The large pieces have on the 
edge, their date and that of the year of the reign, as, 
“ 1718, Quinto,” &c. 

The Maundy money has the bust, with “ Georgius Dei 
Gra.,” and on the reverse a crowned numeral with the* 
king’s English titles only. It is a rather disgraceful fact to 
English skill* that in this reign the coins executed in the 
petty state of Brunswick for circulation in the king’s foreign 
dominions are of far better execution than the English ones. 
They are of similar device. 

Of the scarcity of silver in this reign much has been said, 
and it was certainly insufficient for the circulation required. 
Many distinguished men were consulted on this and other 
matters connected with the coinage, and in 1717, Sir Isaac 
Newton,* still Master of the Mint, in his report, previously 
alluded to, stated that “ if silver money should become a 
little scarcer, people would refuse to make payments in 
silver without a premium.” 

* He was appointed Master of the Mint in 1699, in the reign of William III. 
— Snelling. 
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The crowns, shillings, and sixpences have the same 
devices. 

The guinea, minted in the Tower as twenty shillings, was 
reduced frofti its current rate of twenty-two shillings to 
twenty-one shillings. The gold coins of the realm were five- 
pound pieces, two-pound pieces, guineas, half-guineas, and 
tor the first time (by that name) quarter guineas. They had 
the same devices as those of the silver coins, with the 
exception of the omission of drapery on the bust, and the 
addition of the sceptres in the angies of the cross on the 
reverses. 

The copper coinage was milch extended in this reign ; 
above 46,000Z. worth was coined in 1717, the pound 
avoirdupois being coined into twenty-eight pence. 

The Britannia on the halfpenny now became more like that 
of the Roman coin from which the figure was originally 
taken. Some patterns dated 1724 have Britannia leaning 
upon a harp instead of a shield, probably a pattern for an 
Irish coinage. 

GEORGE II., 1729 to 1760. 

The coinage during this reign exhibits no change in its 
weight, value, &<;. The king’s head was again reversed, as 
had now become customary, and his bust consequently 
turns to the right, the legend being simply “GEORGIUS II. 
DEI GRATIA.” On the reverse a slight alteration took 
place in the arrangement of the title, which stands thus : — 
“M. B. F. ET li. REX F. D. B. ET L. D. S. R. I. A. T. ET E.” 
being merely a new abbreviation of the English titles, 
followed by a still more close abbreviation of the German 
ones, as will be explained by referring to the last reign for a 
description and translation. In this reign the pattern of the 
milling at the edges of shillings, sixpences, &c., was also 
slightly changed to prevent falsification, for although the 
milled edge had put a stop to the old clipping system , filing 
was now resorted to for robbing the coin ; by which means, 
after a portion of the edge had been removed, the upright or 
diagonal lines might be restored by the file. To remedy 
this evil, a serpentine line, very difficult to imitate by the 
file, was adopted about 1740. In addition to the previous 
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marks indicating the different sources of the metal, the 
word Lima occurs on those of coins of George II. minted 
from the silver captured either by Lord Anson, in the great 
Acapulco Galleon, or, as some think, by the Prince Frederic 
and l)uke privateers. Some have an elephant for the silver 
imported by the African Company. The Roman armour at 
the shoulder differs from that of his father in having a lion’s 
head for ornament. The large silver pieces have their 
date and that of the reign on the edge — as “1741, Dccimo 
quarto,” &c. &c. 

Of the now* usual gold coins, the quarter guinea was 
omitted in this reign. 

Up to this time a number of the old hammered coins of 
James I., Charles I., and Charles II. were still in circulation, 
and called broad pieces, an appropriate name for the old thin 
rials and angels. They were now called in and their circu- 
lation forbidden^by enactment. 

The principal gold coins minted were guineas and half- 
guineas, only a few five-pound and two-pound pieces being 
struck. The guinea was, by proclamation, in 1737, raised 
to 22,?. 9 d., and foreign gold coins passing in this country, 
principally Portuguese, settled at proportionate rates. The 
designs of the reverses of the gold coins were changed in 
this reign, and the old garnished shield, somewhat varied, 
again adopted in place of the four shields disposed as a cross. 
The disposition which was thus abandoned on the gold, was, 
however, continued on the silver coins. 

The first coinage of copper halfpence and farthings in 
this reign was under warrant of Queen Caroline (in 1738), 
for the time guardian of the realm. There were forty-six 
halfpence coined out of the pound avoirdupois. Though 
the false coining of gold or silver had been made high 
treason, the coining of copper money was only deemed a 
misdemeanor, and the increased penalty of this reign only 
made the punishment two years’ imprisonment ; which slight 
punishment, in comparison to that respecting gold and silver 
coins, was perhaps one cause of the great quantity of false 
copper money now sent in circulation. Birmingham was 
the chief seat of these illegal mints, though destined after- 
wards to become the legitimate spot where the whole copper 
coinage of the country was to be for a time carried on. 
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Up to this time, however, the copper coinage appears to 
have been still a temporary expedient only. 

No monies were worked in this reign but at the Tower 
and in the king’s German dominions. 

The copper coinage of George II. presents no remarkable 
feature : tne halfpenny has still for reverse, Britannia, very 
like that of the Homan coins, but very stiff, and poor in style. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

"from GEORGE III. TO VICTORIA. 

George III., 1760 to 1S20. This prince* on succeeding 
to the throne of his grandfather, did not meddle with 
the silver coinage, although tliQ currency was scanty in 
amount, and of decreasod value, from excessive wear 
and filing, which all the precautions of the last reign 
had not been able effectually to prevent. In 176^ and 
1763, a small amount of coin (5791/.) was issued, but of 
what denomination is not stated. In this coinage, and till 
1787, one pound of silver of 11 ozs. 2 dwts. fine, to 18 dwts. 
alloy, was coined into 62 shillings. But Mr. Hawkins 
supposes it was not from dies of George III., as no coinage 
(except the Maundy money) was issued with his portrait/ 
before 1763, when shillings to the amount of 100/. ! were 
struck for distribution to the populace of Dublin, when the 
Earl of Northumberland became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
A coinage, however, was in contemplation, as Evinced by the 
pattern shilling of 1764. In 1780, a proposal was made, 
but without success, to take the coinage out of the hands of 
the sovereign, abolishing the Mint establishment, and vesting 
the power of coining in tho Bank of England. No serious 
issuo of silver money took place, which seems almost 

» Very poorly done on the Maundy money, till the issue (or patterns) of 
*1796, called the wire money, from the delicate lines of the numerals, on 
which the head is very beautifully executed in low relief. 
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incredible, till 1787, twenty-seven years after the acces- 
sion of the king, more than the average length of a long 
reign. In 1772, the bad state of the coinage offered such 
temptations to forgery, that 1186/. was granted over and 
above the 600/. per year allowed in George II. for prose- 
cuting forgers. The year 1787 was marked by an issue 
of 55,459/. in shillings and sixpences, the king’s bust ap- 
pearing much in the same modem Koman style as that of 
his predecessor, but stiff and less bold in execution, though 
an improvement on the shillings of 1768. These shillings 
resemble on the reverse, both in type and legend, those of 
George II., except that in the last-mentioned, the crowns 
are between the shields, instead of over them. As the silver 
pieces in circulation in this country at the time were all 
light, and worn quite smooth, the new issue soon found its 
way to the melting-pot, being worth considerably. more than 
the coin in circulation. In 1768 sixpences had been issued 
exactly like the shillings: but all these small batches of 
new coins soon disappeared, and the currency became gra- 
dually more and more scanty and depreciated, without 
any great effort on the part of the government to remedy 
the evil. 

In 1798, Messrs. Dorrien and Magen endeavoured to remedy 
the great scarcity of silver money to some extent, by sending a 
quantity of bullion to the Tower to be coined on their own 
account, according to the act of Charles II., upon payment 
of certain dues. But after it was coined, the government of 
this unfortunate period, destined ever to be obstructive, 
caused it to be all melted down, on the plea that a coinage 
could not be lawful without a proclamation ; so that this 
attempt on the part of the public to right the grievance 
themselves, ^jas rendered unavailing by the government. 
These shillings, of which a very few specimens escaped the 
crucible, were, with the exception of the date, exactly like 
those of 1787. 

A Bmall issue of shillings, sixpences, and Maundy money, 
took place in 1797 and 1798, the heads on which are very 
much more beautifully executed than those of any other 
coins of the reign. Some consider them to have been only 
patterns : they are known among collectors as the wirh 
money, from the very slender numerals on the Maundy 
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pieces ; and in 1797 a very considerable issue of copper coins 
was made, coined by Messrs. Boulton and Watt. 

Inconceivable as it may appear, this state of things was 
allowed to go on, getting gradually worse and worse, till the 
year 1803, when it was attempted to patch up the grievance 
by stamping Spanish dollars, for circulation, with a mark 
like that used at Goldsmiths’ Hall for the stamping silver 
plate. In the following year this stamp was changed for a 
small octagon containing the king’s head ; and about the 
same time an arrangement was made with Mr. Boulton, of 
Soho, near Birmingham, to stamp the entire face of the 
dollar with a device, by means of machinery, the result of 
the great inventions in the application of steam power, 
recently rendered practical by Watt. 

It was not till 1816, during the Regency of the Prince of 
Wales, that it was determined to meet the difficulties of an 
entirely new coinage. This event was, perhaps, more owing 
to the activity and energy of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, 
than to any initiative feeling on the' part of the government ; 
those gentlemen had, in the copper coinage confided to them 
in 1797, proved the efficacy of their vast machinery, nnc\ had 
scientifically considered all the principles upon which the 
coinage of a great nation ought to be conducted, especially 
as regards its protection from the clipper and filer, and from 
the effect of legitimate wear and tear. The first safeguard 
was obtained by such further improvements in the milling of 
the edges as rendered manual imitation almost impossible : 
and the second, the protection of the impress, by preventing 
it from rubbing against other coins, was to a great extent 
effected by a rim round the extreme edge being raised some- 
what higher than the relief of the device. Many beautiful 
and successful specimens were produced ; and at length, by 
these facilities, and the arrival of the grievance at an insup- 
portable height, the government was stimulated to meet the 
difficulty. 

Messrs. Boulton and Watt erected machinery in the 
Tower similar to their own at the Soho, and a new coinage 
began in earnest. The recent revolution in Prance had 

* The ancient Greeks also stamped the coins of another town or state, 
when they accepted them for public circulation, as described in the early 
chapters of this work. 
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worked great changes, not only in politics, hut in art, in all 
Europe ; and the new coinage was consequently in a totally 
different style of design to all previous ones. 

The Parisian school, founded by David and* his followers, 
had thrown off the fluttering pomposity of the "modem 
Roman style, and aimed at copying even nature through the 
artistic medium of the statuesque simplicity of Greek 
models ; and, however full of exaggeration in itself, the new 
style led the way to a better and more natural* school of art 
than that which sprung up about the period of Louis XIII., 
and had been growing feebly worse till the revolution of 
1784; even more characterless in England than on the 
Continent. The dies were executed for the new coinage by 
Wyon, and, influenced by the general new feeling in art, he 
abandoned the conventional Korn an armour and mantle, and 
produced a simple laureated bust, founded upon the style of 
antique models : those of Greece now furnishing the feeling 
rather than those of Home, which, in the previous phase of 
art, had been filtered down to the most insipid conventional 
mannerism ; w hile the new school, with all its defects, set 
forward under new and more invigorating influences. The 
design adopted w as a laureated head ; the bust undraped ; 
too familiar to require description. The reverse also was 
changed, and the old disposition of the four shields as a 
cross finally abandoned. In February, 1817, the issue of 
the new half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, took place, and 
all who recollect that event, can bear witness to the agree- 
able impression it produced, and the extraordinary beauty 
the coins appeared to possess, after the flat, bent, and bat- 
tered bits of silver, of half their nominal value,* that had 
been so long made to pass current as the coin of the realm. 
The new coins Were, indeed, in mechanical execution, the 
finest that had ever been issued in Europe, and the artistic 
merit of the devices was very considerable, 

One of the principal detects was a coarse, or perhaps 
brutal expression in* the king’s portrait. Crown pieces 
were soon after issued, having on the reverse a device similar 
to that of the George noble of Henry VIII., but in the 

* The old shillings were about one-quarter, and the sixpences one-third 
less than their proper value. 
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new school of art ; the knight in armour being superseded 
by a classical naked figure in a Greek helmet. This attempt 
to exhibit on the coin some work of art of a class superior 
to the trivialities of heraldic blazonry, was made by 
PistruRi, whose work did not, however, give the satisfac- 
tion it deserved, and was over severely criticised. This ' 
figure, it is said, of St. George and the Dragon, is nearly a 
copy from a figure in a battle-piece on an antique gem in 
the Orleans collection; but several Greek coins 1 could 
point out, might equally well have furnished the model. It 
is on the whole a spirited performance ; but the improve- 
ment it might have effected in the style of art displayed on 
our coinage, was completely swamped by the petty jealousies 
and bickerings, caused by the introduction of Pistrucci (as a 
foreigner) to the Mint. He had previously engraved a similar 
figure upon the twenty-shilling gold coin of the new issue, now 
again termed a sovereign after a lapse of three centuries. 
Notwithstanding the contemporary criticisms on Pistrucci’ s 
St. George and Dragon, this handome reverse, now that it is 
getting scarce, is better appreciated than at the time of its 
issue, and collectors give from twenty to thirty shillings for 
well preserved specimens of the silver crowns of George III. 

On the half-crowns, engraved by Wyon, the armorial bear- 
ings are displayed on a simple shield, with the arms of 
Hanover on an escutcheon of pretence ; they have on the 
reverse, “ Britanniarum Bex, Eid. Def. in the garniture 
of the shield are the letters W. V. P., for William Wel- 
lesley Pole, Master of the Mint, and W. for Wyon, the 
engraver ; the edge is milled with a peculiar notching, and 
not lettered, as the half-crowns of previous reigns. 

The shillings w T ere engraved by Wyon, from a bust cut in 
jasper by Pistrucci. 

The Maundy money has the new bust, but the crowned 
numerals as before. 

On the issue of this new money, individuals received in 
exchange for old coins, new ones eqifSal in amount to the 
nommal value of the old, the loss falling upon the general 
revenue. Twenty stations were established in different parts 
of London for effecting the exchange, which, with the assist- 
ance of the bankers, was carried through in an incredibly 
short space of time. 
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The gold coinage of this reign was not quite so long 
neglected as that of silver. But, nevertheless, the issues 
were scanty and insufficient. In the year of the king’s 
accession, a gold coinage took place, and therd are guineas 
of this type with the date of almost every year betwefc 1761 
* and 1774. These coinages were principally of guineas and 
half-guineas, some larger pieces being merely struck as 
medals. In the second year of the reign, quarter guineas 
were again struck as in the reign of George I. In the gold 
coinage which took place in 1770, 44 guineas and a half 
w r ere coined out of every pound weight of gold, 22 carats 
fine to 2 carats of alloy (crown gold) ; seven shilling pieces 
w ere also added to the quarter guineas in this coinage * 

In 1774, the head on the guineas w'as changed for one 
resembling, though in poorer relief, a beautiful pattern 
afterwards referred to. 

In 1787, a new' gold coinage took place, and the guineas, 
know n as spade guineas, appeared ; they were so called from 
the shield on the reverse, which was quite simple, and of the 
form of a pointed spade. The latest date 1 have seen on 
guineas of this pattern is 1799. 

Then comes the last guinea , that of 1813. It has the 
head in a more modem style, and the reverse is also of a 
totally new character, having the arms in a small circle 
enclosed as a “ garter.” The half-guineas follow ed nearly 
the same course as the guineas, the improved head was 
adopted about 1774, and the spade pattern about 1787 ; 
but half-guineas, with the arms enclosed in a garter, were 
issued before the guineas of that type, and appeared as 
early as 1801, and there are specimens with the date of 
each year up to 1813 ; guineas of this type were probably 
prepared at the same time, but I have only seen them of 
the date of 1813.+ 

The seven-shilling pieces have on the reverse, a crown, but 
without a lion, as on the pattern to be referred to; the 
# 

* In 1793, the gold coinage had become bo deteriorated that it was found 
necetBarv to obtain a grant of 230,000£., to cover the coat of calling in the 
light gold ; which, however, was a step in the right direction. 

+ I should state that these notes on the guineas of George III. are made 
from the collection in the British Museum, which I havo since been informed 
is far from complete. 
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head on the early ones is very bad, but in 1804 it was 
changed for one similar to that on the half-guineas. Next 
came the 20s. piece of 1817, now again termed a sovereign, 
as in the reigjh of Henry VIII., while the term guinea, 
which first came into use in the reign of Charles II., finally 
disappeared. 

The wretched state of the coinage throughout the greater 
part of this reign, though it did not till the eleventh hour 
stimulate the government to any effectual remedy, yet pro- 
duced a certain extent of activity in the preparation of 
patterns, * and other such preliminary steps; some of the 
results of which may be mentioned with advantage here. 
The most remarkable gold patterns prepared are as follows : — 

First, a finely executed piece, dated 1772, the head of 
which is superior to that on any gold coin really issued up 
to 1817, though a copy of it appeared on the guineas from 
1774 to 1787. 

Secondly, a curious pattern, called Mahon’s, or Lord 
Stanhope’s pattern : the head is vdry poor, and executed in 
a wretchedly wiry manner, which it is said his Lordship 
considered a style likely to wear well. This pattern has # a 
curious border or edging by which it is easily distinguished. 

In 1798, a pattern guinea was proposed by Messrs. Boulton 
and Watt, of the same design as the large penny they coined 
for the government in 1797, with the raised rim and simk 
letters, which looks very well in gold. 

* There is also a pattern seven-shilling piece of 1775, with 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle, crowned, for reverse ; and a 
pattern half-guinea, having, with a view to durability, the 
portrait sunk instead of raised — an approach to the incavo - 
relievo style of the Egyptians, recommended for the new 
coinage of the present reign by Mr. Bonoini. 

The copper coinage received no more attention in the 
early part of this reign than the silver. The following are 
the only remarkable events connected with it. In 1770, 
the sovereignty of the Isle of Man was purchased of the 
Duke and Duchess of Athol for 70,000Z., when copper was 
struck for circulation in the island, having for its device the 

* In speaking of patterns, such pieces u were never executed in quantity, 
and never issued, are alluded to. 
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three legs, tl^p armorial device of Man. This was the first 
step towards a general new coinage, which was in such a 
state about 1784, that private tokens were again tolerated. 
The tradesmen’s tokens began with the*Anglesea penny, 
and continued to spread in great variety, forming in them- 
selves an interesting collection of medals, till suppressed by 
the state coinage of 1797 ; in the July of which year a 
contract was entered into with Mr. Boulton, of Soho, near 
Birmingham, for coining 500 tons of copper in pence only. 

The result of this contract was the production of the large, 
boldly executed pennies, so abundantly current for some 
time afterwards. And so much better were such under- 
takings conducted at Soho than by the government, that, 
though Mr. Boulton included many things not mentioned in 
Mint estimates, he coined more cheaply than the officials of 
the Tower, and yet gained a large profit* Indeed, so con- 
vinced was the government of his more acute views in the 
management of the undertaking, that they were glad to 
allow him to find his own copper for a subsequent coinage. 


N geobge iv., 1820 to 1830. 

Of this reign the silver coins continued of the same value 
and denomination as the recent coinage in the previous 
reign. Most of the pieces have the initials of Pistrucci 
(B. P.), who engraved all the first dies. The George and 
Dragon was slightly altered for the crowns, being also some- 
what larger. In 1824, the king disapproved of the likeness 
on the coins, and his bust by Chantrey being just completed, 
Pistrucci was directed to copy it in a series of new dies ; 
but he declined imitating the work of another artist, and 
the dies made after Chantrey’s bust, were consequently 
executed by Wyon : since which time Pistrucci has enjoyed 
a sinecure m his appointment in the Mint. In these coins 
after Chantrey, which is a highly flattered likeness, the 

* This penny has the inscription sunk in the raised rim, with a view to its 
long preservation. The whole pattern was thought so striking, that a pattern 
guinea was made from the same design. The die for this penny was executed 
by a German artist, in the employ of Messrs. Boulton and a K exists on some 
of the coins— the initial letter of his name, (Kughler). 
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king is represented without the laurel, which, as an emblem 
of victory, was considered inappropriate, no war having 
taken place in^his reign. It is a symbol that will most 
likely not be *renewed. These pieces, with the reverse 
engraved by Merlin, are very beautiful ; and a great 
improvement on the la§t 'coins was effected in the armorial 
bearings, by leaving out the lines indicative of the colour of 
the respective fields, which rather confused the effect of the 
designs of 1817 and succeeding years. 

A reverse for the shilling was adopted in 1825, consisting 
of a sprig of rose, thistle, and shamrock, united under a 
crown. It had been proposed for gold seven-shilling pieces 
in 1775, but only patterns were struck. 

The Maundy money has the bust like the early issues of 
this reign, the new bust never being adopted for these small 
coins; the reverses have the numerals, crowned, between 
branches, and the date. Particulars respecting the slight 
differences of each separate issue appear superfluous in this 
place, particularly as most of the coins are still in common 
circulation. 

The gold underwent similar reforms as to the head of the 
king, the flat laureated head by Pistrucci giving place to 
the Chantrey head by Wyon ; and there are double sove- 
reigns, sovereigns, and half-sovereigns of this type. The 
double sovereigns are most beautiful coin, the head is in bold 
relief, and very simple and grand in effect. Larger pieces 
were struck, but not for general circulation. 

The copper coins underwent similar alterations ; the old 
Britannia becoming a more Minerva-like figure, with a 
Greek helmet, and the Chantrey bust without laurel was 
adopted on the later pennies, halfpennies, and farthings. 


william IV., 1830 TO 1837. 

The Duke of Clarence ascended the throne on the death 
of his brother, and arrangements were made for a new 
coinage, exactly on the same principles as those of the last 
coins of the preceding reign. 

Pattern crowns, issued only in small number for the 
cabinets of collectors, had the arms on the reverse, in a plain 

kk 2 
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shield displayed on a mantle of ermine. The half-crowns of 
the same pattern, with slight exceptions, were issued for 
currency. 

The shillings were issued with no anhorial device, but 
with simply “One Shilling” on the reverse between a 
branch of oak and one of laurel, — a device affording, perhaps, 
still less scope for the talent of the artist than even the 
armorial bearings. But as long as the office of Master of 
the Mint is conferred upon some political adherent, without 
regard to his fitness for its duties, little reform in the style 
of art adapted to the coinage can be expected. * The Maundy 
money of this reign has the numerals, between similar 
branches of oak and laurel to those of the shillings. 

The groat, or fourpenny piece, was once more issued for 
currency in this reign, and proved a very useful coin. The 
reverse is similar to that on the recent copper coins, being a 
Britannia helraeted, and holding a trident. The legend is 
u Four Pence.” 

The gold coins for circulation were like the last pieces of 
George IY., having the head without a laurel wreath, and 
yery beautifully executed by Wyon ; indeed, a perfectly new 
impression of one of the sovereigns of this reign is a very 
beautiful memorial of the art of the period. There were 
only sovereigns and half-sovereigns, the five pounds and 
double sovereigns being only coined in small numbers, and 
principally issued among collectors. 

The copper coins continued to be pennies, halfpennies, and 
farthings, and were modelled after those of silver and gold — 
the head being like those of George IV., without the laurel ; 
the reverses have the figure of Britannia, like those of the 
last reign. 

* Mr. Hawkins, in his excellent work, refers to these Disappointments in 
a spirited and eloquent manner. 
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# CHAPTER XXXVII. 

VICTOBIA ASCENDED THE THBONE, 1837. 

The half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences of this reign 
are in the same style as those of the preceding one. 
The Maundy money has the portrait, like the groat (or 
fourpcnny piece), but the reverses have the crowned nume- 
rals as previously. The groat, re-established in the last 
reign, is still coined for circulation, having the same figure of 
Britannia on the reverse. The gold coins are only sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns, with a simple portrait head by Wyon 
on the obverse, and the arms on the reverse. The larger pieces 
were only struck as medals, w hich mfiy be procured by the 
curious on application at the Mint. A pattern has, however, 
just been issued of a five-pound piece, w hich it is said is 
intended for circulation. It has a fine head of the queen on 
the obverse, and on the reverse, as a step towards a greater 
display of art, a beautiful symbolic figure of Una and the 
lion. This idea, however, appears somewhat far-fetched, and 
but little appropriate. 

The issue of the silver florin, or tw'o-shilling piece, is 
another recent experiment made in the present reign, w T ith 
the view to establish the decimal principle in the coinage. 
But, however laudable the intention, the issue of this coin 
has been defeated by some petty errors of detail, such as 
the omission of the old l)ei Gratia before the name, 
and other minor matters connected with the internal 
administration of the affairs of the Mint in the Tower/ 
It was also from difficulties of the latter class that a 
coinage of the beautiful crown piece, prepared by "Wyon, 
w r as abandoned ; which is, how ever, scarcely to be regretted, 
as the mediaeval character of the letters, and some other 
features, placed the design out of the pale of the true 

* While this work is passing through the press, a fresh proclamation has 
announced the positive issue fc of the florin, or tenth of the pound, in an 
improved form. 
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sympathies of the age, which are not of a retrograde character, 
however much a taste for the beauties and peculiarities of 
medieval art may have led some too far in that direction. 

The placing of the crown upon the head was another 
objectionable feature, which had no more recent example 
than the coinage of Charles II., a period with which little 
sympathy can be expected at the present epoch. 

The copper coinage is continued upon the same principles 
as in the two preceding reigns, with the exception of the 
addition of the half-farthing — a very pretty little coin, not 
yet issued in sufficient numbers to test its convenience, 
especially to the poor, in the purchase of small portions of 
cheap articles of food, &c. — a source of utility demonstrated 
by the extensive use of cents , and other small copper money 
of neighbouring nations. 

A sketch of the Scottish and Irish coinages will be found 
in the ensuing chapter. 


• CIIAPTEli XXXVIII. 

THE COINS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

Hating treated at some length, and in considerable detail, 
of the coins of England from the fall of the ltoman empire 
to the present time, it will be unnecessary to give more than 
a mere outline of the progress of the coinage in Ireland and 
Scotland, as in the former country, it became, at an early 
period, with few exceptions, the same as that of England, 
and in the latter its progress and development is so similar, 
with the exception of the Scottish copper, that an account 
of the one gives a tolerably accurate idea of the nature of 
the other. 


THE SCOTCH SILYEB COINAGE. 

The coinage of this northern portion of the great island of 
Britain is of much more recent date than the south. The 
Irish colonies of the extreme north, the ancestors of the 
Scottish islanders, were more civilised than the Piets of that 
portion of Scotland, but were by that barbaric race cut off from 
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communication with the southern portions of Britain, and 
thus excluded from participation in the progressive civilisa- 
tion there introduced, for which they were better prepared 
than their Pictisfi conquerors. The consequence* is, that we 
find no authentic Scottish coinage till long after th^complete 
establishment of that of England, and when the silver 
pennies had long formed a steady and abundant^ circulating 
medium ; the earliest Scottish coins that can be assigned with 
certainty being those of Alexander I., who died in 1124, 
and was contemporary with the Anglo-Norman Henry I. 

Coins can be assigned with tolerable certainty to his 
successor, David, who reigned from 1124 to 1155 ; but none 
are known of Malcolm IV., while those of the long reign of 
William, from 1103 to 1214, are very numerous, and their 
attribution is certain. These last have the inscription, 
LE . REI . WILAM, or WILAM . RI. or re. The last word 
is Scandinavian ; but when found on the Scottish coin it is 
more probably an abbreviation of the old French rei.* 

A large number of the silver pennies of William were 
found together near Inverness in 1780. Some of them have 
a money er’s name, and some the names of the places qf 
mintage : among the money ers’ names occurs that of Hue 
Walter, and the places of mintage are frequently ED or 
EDINBV (for Edinburgh), PERT (Perth), ROCESBY (Rox- 
burgh), &c. 

The money of Scotland continued of precisely the same 
class and denomination as the English till the time of 
David II., 1355, whose ransom paid to Edward III. is said 
to have exhausted the country of coin, and the little left was 
reduced in size. The money of Scotland and England had, 
up to this time, circulated in either country indifferently ; 
and after the diminution of the Scotch coins by David II., in 
order that it might continue to do so, Edward caused the coin 
of England to be reduced in a similar manner, in order that the 
convenience of the pre-existing par might not be disturbed. 
Notwithstanding this attempt on the part of England to 
maintain the equality of the two coinages, that of Scotland 
continued to decrease, and in the first year of the reign of 
Robert III. it passed only for half its nominal value in 


Similar to the Spanish rey. 
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England In 1393, Bichard II. enacted that it should only 
pass ;for/the weight of pure silver it contained. 

The depreciation ofthe Scottish coin still continued with- 
out interruption, and>in I6Q0 it was only wftrth in England 
one-twelfth part of its nominal value in reference to English 
coin of the same denomination, and it did not recover anything 
like a corresponding value even up to the time of the Union. 

The silver penny was the only Scottish coin until Edward I. 
of England, during his temporary subjugation of the coun- 
try, coined halfpence and farthings, which were afterwards 
continued by the Scottish sovereign. David ,11. (1329 to 
1371) introduced the groat of fourpence and the half-groat 
of twopence. After James II. (1437 to 14G0) the terms 
groat and penny, as applied to the silver coins, no longer 
expressed the same value as in England, the groat being 
eiglitpence Scottish and the penny twopence. In the reign 
of Mary (1542 to 1587) the silver groats and pennies ceased, 
in consequence of the scarcity of silver, and their place 
was supplied by billon coins of four parts copper and one 
silver. 

About 1553, shillings, or testoons, and half testoons, were 
first coined, bearing the bust of the queen, and the arms 
of Scotland and Trance. These coins were of the same 
intrinsic value as the English shillings, and were worth more 
than four shillings Scottish, the half testoon being in the 
same proportion. Marks of thirteen shillings Scottish were 
also struck in that reign worth 3 s. 4>d. English. 

In 1565 the silver crown was first struck in Scotland. 
It weighed 1 ounce, and went for 30 shillings Scottish. 
Smaller pieces of 20 shillings and 10 shillings Scottish 
were struck at the same time. These pieces have the marks 
XXX. XX., upon them, which represents the number of 
Scottish f shillings for which they passed ; while in English 
money they represented about 5s., 3 s. 4 d., and Is, 8 d. They 
had. on the reverse a palm-tree, which, being mistaken for a 
noted ,yew at Oruikston, near Glasgow, the residence of 
Damley, caused them to be called Cruikston dollars. 

In the early, part of the reign of James VI., 1571, new 
marks and half-marks Scottish were struck, being worth 
about 22 pence, and 11 pence English. 

In 1578 th4 famous NEMO ME IMPVNE LACESSET first 
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occurs upou the coin; and in 1582, in consequence of 
a contract previously entered into between the Earl of 
Morton, Governor of Scotland, and Atkinson, the Master of 
the Mint, 40 shillings Scottish were made to go to the 
crown of an ounce, which were *in consequence marked XL., 
and in 1597 this was increased to L. In 1601 the last and 
highest mark of the Scottish crown occurs, which is LX. 

Before quitting the subject of the early and separate silver 
coinage of Scotland, some further remarks of detail are per- 
haps required, in order to assist a collector in distinguishing 
the Coins of the different reigns. 

Those of Alexander I., David I., and Alexander II., have 
all names of money ers on the reverse. Alexander III. and 
David II. have REX SCOTORVM. Itobert I. appears with a 

S rofile, as on his seal. The groats of the third James are 
istinguislied principally by their Bizc ; those of James I. 
are small, being reduced to the value of 4 Scottish pence, 
and have fleur-de-lis on the reverse, and TRACIA for GRACIA. 
Of James II., the groats are as large as the English 
shilling, and are worth 12 pence Scots. The first coinage 
of Jnmes III. has mullets ; the second, bushy flowing Jhair, 
in the style of those of Henry VII. of England ; but, in 
the reign of James IV., the. old ptyle was resumed. Those 
of James III. have the motto DNS PROTECTOR, while those 
of James IV. have SALVVM. FAC. ; they are also known by 
their QT. IIII., &c. ; while those of James V. are marked 5. 

In England silver had only tripled in value since the reign 
of William the Conqueror, while in Scotland its value had 
apparently become 36 times greater. A similar relative 
change occurs in the value of the early and late coins in 
continental nations ; the denier of Charlemagne being 
worth 40 modern deniers; while in England the ancient 
silver penny is scarcely worth 3 modem ones — a monetary 
position in which England stands nearly* alone among 
modem nations. 

The Scottish mqney struck after; the union of the crowns, 
may be briefly described. Charles I. struck half-marks, 

and pieces of 40 gnd 20 pennies marked respectively XL. 

and XX. behind the head. Charles II. issued pieces of 
similar character. In 1675, Scottish* dollars of 56 shillings 
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Scottish (4$. 8 d. English) were issued, with their halves and 
quarters of 28 and 14 shillings, &c., &c. James VII. of 
Scotland, and II. of England, issued coins of 60, 40, 20, 10, 
and 5 shillings Scottish, but only the 40 and id-shilling are 
known. William and Mary continued the same coins ; and 
in the reign of Anne we find only the pieces of 10 and 5 
shillings issued ; while, in this reign, after the Union, all the 
national Scottish money was called in, and recoined with the 
same types as the rest of the United Kingdom, those which 
were struck at the Edinburgh mint being marked with an E, 
the last trace of a Scottish coinage ; for, after this time* all 
the money of Great Britain was minted at the Tower of 
London. 

The art displayed upon the silver coinage of Scotland is, 
in the later periods, superior to that found upon the English, 
but in the earlier periods much the same ; for instance, 
the same head which serves for a portrait on the coins of 
David II. (1329 to 1371) serves also for the coinage of his 
successor, Robert II. (1371 to 1390), the same thing 
occurring later on the English coinage on the accession of 
Henry VIII. 

The coin of J ames V. of Scotland is much better executed 
than that of his cotemporary, Henry VIII., w r hile those of 
Mary are exceedingly good, especially the testoons, dated 
1553, which bear her portrait; while the crown piece, 
with the heads of Mary and Darnley, is a remarkably fine 
coin ; but so raro that few collectors can hope to possess 
a specimen. 

The Gold Coinage of Scotland, like the silver, in its 
beginnings; consists of imitations of the English. The Eng- 
lish gold nobles appeared in 1341, and thirty years afterwards 
those of Robert II. of Scotland were issued. The gold 
of Scotland is, however, upon a smaller scale than that of 
England. The first pieces were called St. Andrews, from 
the figure of that saint, which occupies the obverse, as that 
of St. John the Baptist on the Italian florins, from which 
the coinage of Scotland was more directly copied than from 
the nobles of England. The reverse of these coins was the 
Scottish arms, in w T hich particular they were more directly 
copied from the French coins de la couronne, and were some- 
times called lions.” In a similar maimer the gold coins of 
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James III. were called unicorns, while those of James V. 
were called bonnet pieces, from the small cap belonging to 
the costume of the time, which, about this time, began to be 
faithfully represented on national coin of nearly all the 
countries of Europe. These bonnet pieces of James V. are 
very fine coins, and are much thicker, in proportion to their 
size, than the English money of this period, an improvement 
adopted by the Scots in imitation of the coinage of France — 
a step which was not finally taken by the English till the time 
of Cromwell, when Simon first contracted the size of the 
old broad pieces , as they began to be termed, and executed the 
20a\ piece, which afterwards became the model for the guinea, 
and its present representative, the modem sovereign. 

The gold coinage of Scotland fell, in ideal value, in nearly 
the same proportion as the silver, notwithstanding the effort 
of James 1. of England to establish the par. 

The lion of Mary with her cypher weighs 78 grs., and the 
golden ryal of 1555, with her bust, 115 grs., being the same 
as the ryals of Elizabeth. 

Of the types, it may be said, as a general rule, that they 
continued iike the first gold of Eobert II., the St. Andrew, 
and the arms of Scotland, up to James III., who introduced 
the unicorn type; and with James V., on the bonnet-pieces, 
the regal portraits begin to exhibit the costume of the 
successive periods. 

In evidence that the form of the gold coinage of Scotland 
was in no way copied from the English, it may here be 
stated that the Andrew of Eobert II. weighs but 38 grains, 
while the English noble weighs 107 ; so that the first forms 
no division of the latter. That of Eobert III. appears to 
be the double of that of Eobert II. on a slightly reduced scale, 
as it weighed GO grains. That of James I. weighs only 
53 or 54 grains, and being thus the half of the English 
noble, came to be called a I)emy. The St. Andrew or Lion 
of James II. is of equal weight. The largest coin of that 

S rince weighs GO grains, and its double, the bonnet-piece of 
ames Y. 90, with a smaller piece of 60. 

The last gold coinage of Scotland is the pistole and half- 
pistole, coined by William III., in 1701. 

The Coppeb, Coinage oe Scotland is of older date than 
the modem copper of England. Modem copper money was 
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first coined in Prance in the reign of Henry III., about 
1580, and this French coinage was soon imitated in 
Scotland. 

The billon or black money being merely debased silver, 
must not be confounded with a true copper coinage, as it 
has sometimes been ; for that species of money first appeared 
as early as 1466, in the reign of James III., when it began 
to appear in many states of Europe. The billon coins of 
James III. were called black farthings, and had the king’s 
head, crowned, on the obverse, and on the reverse a cross 
with pellets, and VILLA EDINBVRGI ; of James 1Y. and V. 
There are billon pennies, halfpennies, and farthings. The 
billon money of Mary must not be confounded with copper, 
especially those of the size of the bodle or twopenny piece, so 
called after Bothwell, under whose auspices it was issued, and 
which have a crowned thistle on the obverse, with M. R. and 
MARIA D. G. REGINA . SCOTORVM., and on the reverse two 
sceptres, crossed with a fleur-de-lis in the centre, and a 
fleuron at each side, with OPPIDVM • EDINBVRGl. These 
last, it is true, are simple copper ; but were issued as billon , 
being washed with silver, which lias now, in most cases, 
disappeared. 

It was during the reign of James YI. that the copper 
coinage really began. The first copper penny has upon one 
side I. R. under a crown, with IACOBVS. D. G. R. SCO. ; and 
on the reverse a lion rampant, with VILLA EDINBVRG . 
These coins decreased rapidly in size, till they assumed the 
proportions of the French Hard . 

The billon pieces which were of the lowest class of billon , 
called by the French bas-billon , or bas-pieces , were now struck 
in copper, and the corrupted Scotch pronunciation of the last 
term, bawbee , became the popular name of the piece, which 
was worth sixpence Scotch. The bawbee, though sixpence 
Scotch, corresponds only to the half-sous of the French, and 
the English halfpenny; the Scotch penny corresponding 
with the French denier and being one-twelfth of the English 
penny. 

The copper struck under the Mint-master, Atkinson, and 
the Earl of Morton, were termed Athinsons , and were also 
bawbees , but one-third larger, and declared the value of 
eightpence Scotch. Fynes Morison mentions among the 
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names given to the billon money, the plachs* op billon groats, 
and the hard-heads of three pennies Scotch, a corruption of 
the French ltardie , or black money, struck in G-uienne, and 
supposed to*have been first struck by Philip le Hardie (1285 
to 1314). 

The Scotch copper penny has a little dot behind the lion. 
The hodle , also called the turner, has two dots. A portion 
of the copper coins, especially the penny and the bodle, 
continued to be minted under Charles I. and II. ; but those 
of the former prince are the rarest of any. The hodle of 
James VI. has the lion on one side, and the thistle on the 
other. The bawbee of that prince has the royal portrait on the 
obverse : and they were issued in similar style in all the 
reigns down to Anne, those of the Charleses having only 
0. It. and C. R. II. They circulated in England as halfpence, 
though they are not much above half the size, while the 
Scotch copper pennies of the same period do not weigh 
above ten grains. It is to be remarked of the Scottish 
coinage that no ecclesiastical coins occur, though they are 
found in almost every other mediaeval coinage of Europe. 


COINAGE OF IRELAND. 

It appears to be the general opinion, that a Spanish, or 
Iberian, colonisation of a part of Ireland has no foundation 
but in the similarity of the name ITyberni and Iberi ; whilst 
it appears clear the most ancient inhabitants of Hybernia 
were a Celtic nation subsequently subdued by the Scythae, 
or Scotti, a Germanic race, who afterwards, from Ireland, 
colonised the north of Scotland, to which they gave their 
name, which superseded the ancient one, the Caledonia of 
the Romans, or the Pickland, used by the Anglo-Saxons till 
after 1020. That an ancient and peculiar form of civilisation 
existed in Ireland, which hi tho fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries -was far in advance of that of England, is shown by 
the beautiful illuminated MSS. of those early periods which 
exist, exhibiting an elaborate style of art afterwards partially 


* The p lacque end placquette were common coins in Belgium previous to 
the new coiuage after the Revolution of 1830. 
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imitated by the Anglo-Saxons. At the same time their wealth 
is shown by the abundance of the gold ring money, torques, 
and other ornaments belonging to those and earlier epochs ; 
while the writings of Bede, an Irishman, are superior to any 
other literary production of his era. 

No coins, however, are known till the eighth century, and 
those appear to have been struck by the Danes, who had then 
subdued portions of Ireland as well as England. These coins 
are very rude, and are apparently copies of Anglo-Saxon 
coins of the period, executed by workmen who did not under- 
stand the letters which they have imitated by a series of 
simple strokes, IIIIIII I. This supposed Danish coinage was 
improved in the ninth century, and there are coins of native 
kings, who appear to have imitated them about the same time, 
as those of Anlaf (930 a.d.), and Sithric (994 a.d.), which are 
considered native Irish coins rather than Danish ones. They 
have the legend ON . DVFLI, or ON . DYFLI., Dyflin, or Duflin, 
being the ancient name of D ublin . Coin s attributed to Donald 
O’Neal (996) have been published by Simon ; and a coin is 
mentioned as one being in the collection of Mr. Dummcr, 
which has the legend DOMNALDVS . HEX . MONAGH. There 
are also other coins of Danish and Irish kings of a similar 
kind, for an account of which I have no space. 

A portion of Ireland was already subject to England 
under the Anglo-Saxon race of kings, and there are coins of 
Ethelred (886) struck at Dublin, and also of Edrcd (948), 
and Edgar (959). Those of Canute, struck at Dublin, are 
good coins for the period, having a crowned profile, with a 
quatrefoil ornament on the obverse, with GNVT . HEX 
ANGLORV(m), and on the reverse a voided cross with 
FERENN . MO . DIF., that is, Ferenn, moneyer, Dublin, 

After the period of the Norman conquest no Irish coins 
are described with certainty till the complete subjuga- 
tion by Henry II. in 1172, after which those of John 
appear, which are easily distinguished by the triangle 
within which the portrait is placed — a form supposed by 
some to allude to the Irish national symbol, the harp — a 
conjecture scarcely tenable, as it is found on the coins of 
other countries at about the same period. This type continued 
in use on the Anglo-Irish coinage from John to Henry V. 

Till the time of Henry VHL little variety occurs in the 
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Anglo-Irish coinage. This prince coined sixpences for Ireland, 
worth only fourpence in England, and on his Anglo-Irish 
coinage the initials of his successive Queens are found— -a 
peculiarity ^fhich has caused collections of them to be made 
by the curious in such details. 

Mary issued base shillings and groats for Ireland ; and that 
Elizabeth, while she was restoring the purity of the English 
coinage, still farther debased that of Ireland, is notorious. 

A copper coinage was also issued for Ireland in the reign 
of Elizabeth, which thus precedes the English copper by half 
a century. This coinage consists of pence and halfpence. 

The injustice systematically meted out to Ireland by the 
dominant country is as well exemplified in the progress of 
the coinage as in any other governmental department ; as an 
instance of which it may be stated here, that when James I. 
made the experiment of an issue of copper farthings , they 
were made of two sizes, in order that if they failed in 
England, they might be sent* to Ireland as pence and 
halfpence. 

In 1C35 a mint was established in Dublin, by Charles I. ; 
but the unhappy events which followed prevented the inten- 
tion from being carried out, and the attempt was not 
resumed. 

After the massacre of 1641, the Roman Catholics, in a 
time of general confusion, struck what have been termed the 
St. Patrick halfpence and farthings, known by the legends 
FLOREAT REX., and On the other side, ECCE GREX. The 
farthings have QV1ESCA PLEBS. 

In Cromwell’s time the people sought, as in England, to 
remedy the inconvenience caused by a want of small coins ; 
and a number of tokens were struck by different towns and 
tradesmen. 

In 1680, halfpence and farthings were coined by royal 
authority, with the national symbol (the harp) and the date. 

The next peculiarity to be noticed with regard to the 
Irish coinage is the base silver money struck there by 
James II., in 1689, in his last struggle for the throne from 
which he had been expelled. These coins were struck prin- 
cipally from some brass cannon, from which they took the 
name of gun-money ; but they were composed of a mixture 
of metals, in which silver formed a small proportion. 
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The half-crowns of the gun-money gradually diminished in 
size, as the metal began to fail ; and, as the date of the 
month was placed upon them, the gradual decrease can be 
traced through all its phases. This occurred from June 
1689 to July 1690. In 1690, the white metal crowns were 
issued, and other crowns of gun-metal in the same year, 
which were reduced to the size of the original half-crowns, 
from which they are only distinguished by having no month 
mark upon them. 

The crowns of white metal are very scarce. The types 
are James on horseback on the obverse, and the arms on the 
reverse ; on the obverse the legend contains the regal titles 
he had lost ; and the reverse has CHRISTO ■ VICTORE • TRI- 
VMPHO-; and on the edge, MELIORIS * TESSERA • FATI * 
ANNO ; REGNI • SEXTO * 

He issued, at the same time, pence and halfpence of lead 
mixed with tin; and after his defeat, and escape from 
Ireland, a few halfpence were struck by his adherents in 
Limerick, which were, from the type of the reverse, called 
Hibemias. 

The patent granted to William Wood, in 1772, for coining 
halfpence and farthings for Ireland, excited great discontent, 
as he coined them much smaller than the size stipulated for 
in the patent. The coins arc, however, of very good execu- 
tion, and bear a better portrait of George I. than any found 
upon the English copper coinage. 

In the reign of George II., in 1787, Irish halfpence and 
farthings were issued, of the same size and weight as the 
English copper, with the harp ou the reverse, and the 
poijrait as principal type, with the same titles as on the 
English coinage. 

In 1760, coins being very scarce, a company of gentlemen 
obtained leave to issue a coinage of halfpence, upon which 
the legend “ Voce Populi ” appeared round the head of the 
Sovereign, which, it is said, was, in fact, a portrait of the 
Pretender, though done in the usual manner of the portraits 
of the King. 

No gold or silver was coined in Ireland since the abolition 
of the mint, established by' Charles I. in 1640, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE COINAGE OP THE FOREIGN STATES OP MODERN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AND AMERICA. 

COINS OP MODERN ITALY. 

We have seen liow the coinage of Italy became gradually 
depreciated as the Western Empire of Rome crumbled 
beneath the repeated barbaric invasions ; and also how the 
privilege of independent coinage was conferred upon Gaul 
and Spain by the emperors of the East. 

In Italy, after the extinction of 'the race of Gothic kings, 
the coins of the exarchs of Ravenna appear as viceroys of 
the emperors of the East. These coins are only small copper, 
and generally bear the inscription FELIX RAVENNA. 

The gold and silver of the eastern empire were found to 
form a sufficient circulation in those metals for Italy. • 

The Lombards, who subdued the north of Italy, 572, a.d., 
and occupied it for two centuries, have left no coinage to 
record their rule ; and we find no Italian coin belonging pro- 
perly to the modem series till the issues of Charlemagne, at 
Milan, about 780. lie also struck coins at Rome. His 
Milanese coins have a cross, and on the reverse the mono- 
gram of Carolus, with MEDIOL. These types of Milanese 
coins are found of successive German emperors, till the 
13 th century. 

About the period of Charlemagne, the modem Italian 
coinage of silver pennies commences, founded, like that of 
France, Spain, and England, on the old Roman denarius, 
and bearing corruptions of that name in the two first-named 
countries, as well as Italy, while in England, and the 
northern countries, other denominations were ultimately 
adopted. 

Soon after the time of Charlemagne, the counts or local 
governors of towns and provinces became more or less inde- 
pendent, and their offices vefy generally hereditary. These 
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petty governors all issued coin, and a detailed account, 
therefore, or even an outline of the progress of all the 
various coinages of modern Europe, would occupy many 
ponderous volumes ; a few examples only, can therefore be 
glanced at. 

The modem independent coinage of the city of Borne, 
under the popes, began, like most others, with a series 
of silver pennies, the first being those of Pope Hadrian, 
from 771 to 795, a. d., who received the privilege from 
Charlemagne. This modem Eoman series has generally the 
name of the pope on one side, and SCVS • PETIIVS on the 
other. Some few have rude portraits, such as those of 
Benedict II., Sergius III., John X., Agapetus II., &c., &c. 

For above a century, from 975 to 1099, there are no coins 
except those of Leo IX. From Paschal II. to Benedict XI., 
1303, the Popes having no power in Borne, the pennies are 
of the Boman people, bearing on one side a rude figure of 
St. Peter, with EOMAN • PRINCIPE, and on the other SENAT • 
POPVL • Q • R •, accompanied by the name in succession of the 
chief senator, who was then governor of the city of Borne. 
Some have also the arms of this personage, as on the coins 
of Brancaleo, 1253, which have • a lion on one side, with 
BRACALEO S • P • Q ■ R • ; and on the other side, a female figure, 
with a crown, a globe, and a palm-branch, and the legend, 
ROMA * CAPVT * MVNDI \ &c., &c. Charles of Anjou, when 
elected Senator of Borne, issued coins with the inscription 
CAROL YS REX . SENATOR VIUBIS- 



Coin of Charles of Anjou, os Senator of Rome. 


A few of the Popes issued patrimonial coins, with 
PATRIMONIVM ; but m general the coinage of the Popes, up 
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to a very recent period, may be considered as that of a series 
of bishops, like that of the Bishops of Metz, Liege, &c., &c . ; 
or even those of # the Archbishops # of York and Canterbury, 
in 8axon times. 

Of Clement V., there are groats, with his portrait, three- 
quarters length, as of nearly all his successors, till Sextus IV., 
in 1470, — with whose coinage the profile portraits begin, as 
they do in England with his contemporary, Henry VII. The 
first gold coinage of modern Home is of the reign of 
John XXII., 1316. After this period the coinage of the 
Eternal City begins to improve rapidly in excellence of 
execution, the money of the infamous Alexander VI., the 
luxurious Julius II., and the politic Leo X., being as 
remarkable for fine execution as any Of the period. The 
larger silver, the scudi, &c. — equivalent to our crowns, — and 
the German thalers, first appear in those reigns. 

]n Milan, the first remarkable coins, after the series of the 
German emperors, are those of the Visconti, the independent 
dukes of Milan. The first are those of Azo, 1330. Ludovico 
il Mauro has on his coinage the legend LVDOVICVS • M ■ SF • 
ANGLVS • DVX • MLI • , the meaning of ANGLVS has not ?s 
yet been satisfactorily explained. 

The coinage of Florence is celebrated as being the first to 
introduce the general use of gold, which commenced as 
early as 1252, a century earlier than the famous issue of 
gold nobles in this country. These gold pieces, which 
bore on one side the Florentine lily for principal type, 
and on the other a figure of St. John the Baptist, the 
patron saint of the city, were imitated first by the 
French, and the Popes, then by the Germans and English, 
and w r ere the first gold coins issued in Europe after the 
eighth century* 

The first * copies of the Florentine gold not only 
bore the name of Florins, from that of the city where they 
were first issued, but also their types; nothing but the 
legend or inscription being changed. At a later period, 
however, though the name florin was still preserved, the 
national types of the countries in which they were issued 
# 

* The gold triens of the Merovingian kings of Gaul and the Gothic kings 
of Spain is the gold money alluded to, os preceding the florin in modem Europe. 

L h 2 
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gradually superseded those of Florence. These Florentine 
gold coins bore around the standing figure of St. John the 
legend S • IOHANNES * B •, and round the large and elegantly 
designed fleur-de-lis, the legend FLORENTIA. 

It is thought the national amis of France originated in 
the copying of these Italian coins, as those flowers do not 
appear as a national badge till the reign of Philip le Hardi, 
about 1270. These celebrated coins weigh one drachm, and 
are no less than 24 carats fine, being intrinsically worth 
about twelve shillings English. 

The modem coinage of Venice begins with silver of the 
tenth century, marked Venici ; and one of the earliest with 
a name is that of Enrico Dandolo, doge in 1280. Silver 
groats of Venice appear as early as 1192, and copper about 
1471 ; while the gold followed close upon that of Florence, 
and appeared in 1280. I have, in speaking of the ancient 
coinage of Cyzicus, mentioned that the gold of that ancient 
Greek state, was the forerunner of that of Venice, from 
which the modern name, Zecchino, Anglice Sequin, 'was 
derived ; and it is probable that the coined gold of Cyzicus 
was in circulation till late in the eastern empire; and 
especially at Venice, at the time of the issue by Florence of 
her new gold coinage, upon which Venice, in emulation, also 
issued a national gold coinage, but founded upon the value 
and preserving the name of the ancient Cyzicenes. 

Among the earliest modern coins of Genoa are those of 
the Emperor Conrad, 1129, DVX IANVAE. ; and those of the 
Dukes of Savoy begin in the same century. 

The Patriarchs of Aquileia issued coins from 1204 to 
1440, and Ferrara has coins of its Marchesi from 1380 ; 
while several free towns issued their own money with 
peculiar types, those of Mantua being honoured by the 
effigy of Virgil, the modem Mantuans not forgetting that 
their city was the birth-place of the great bard of the 
Augustan age. 

The Neapolitan series begins as early as Duke Sergius, a.d. 
880, with which are classed the coins of the powerful Dukes 
of Bencvento forming a fine early series, and those of lloger I., 
of Sicily, Roger II., William I. and II., and Tancred, belong 
to the Neapolitan series in collections ; as also those of 
Sicily under the Normans. In 1194, Naples and Sicily were 
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subdued by the German emperors, whose Neapolitan coins 
are extant. Those of Manfred next appear, in 1225 ; and 
those of Charles of Provence, in 1260 ; then those of the 
celebrated Queen Jeanne, followed by those of the 
House of Arragon, and the later series, which begin to 
improve like other modem series towards the close of 
the fifteenth century; and after that period assume a 
strong family likeness to those of the rest of modern 
Europe. 


COINS OF MODEHN SPAIN. 

It has been seen that on the ruins of Roman power in 
Italy, a number of petty independent states assumed the 
privilege of issuing independent coinages. Spain, on the 
contrary, formed, till the irruption of the Moors, in 714, 
one compact and powerful kingdom, to the princes of which 
the privilege of coining gold had been very early conceded 
by the emperors of the East, who no longer recognised the 
possibility of seeing Spain or Gaul again under the old 
imperial dominion. The consequence of this recognised 
independence of Spain was the issue of a gold coinage* of 
great interest, consisting of trientes, or thirds of the 
Byzantine solidus, which, under the name of Bezants, long 
circulated in the west and north of Europe. These trientes 
of the Gotho-Jberian princes occur, of Leirva, 567 ; 
Liuvigild, 573; Weteric, 603; Gundemar, 610; Scseburt, 
612; Svinthik, 621; Siscmond, 631 ; Chintila, 636 ; Tulga, 
640; Chindasvint, 642; Eecesvint, 653; Woinba, 672; 
Ervigo, 680 ; Egica or Egiza, 687 ; AVitiza, 700 ; and Kudric 
or liodcric, the last of the Goths, the hero of Southey’s 
celebrated poem, in 711. 

After Amalric, who was the first ncknowled King of Spain 
by the emperors of the East, the kingdom became elective ; 
the power of election residing chiefly in the bishops. The 
coins above alluded to, however, bear the portraits of the 
kings as of hereditary sovereigns, accompanied by their names, 
the reverse having a cross with the name of the place of 
mintage, generally in the province of Bwtica, where Roman 
colonies had been most abundant. 

On the subjection of the country by the Arabs, an 
oriental coinage was issued, which, as the Mohammedan 
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creed forbad the imitation of the human figure, present 
only Arabic inscriptions, generally sentences from the 
Koran. • 

The generic term of the Arabs for a coin is marlcush , from 
which the term mar cm, common in monetary statements 
of the period, is derived ; payment of so many gold marcuses 
being often stipulated, which no doubt referred to these coins 
of the Spanish Arabs/ which not only circulated amongst, 
but were imitated in facsimile by, other nations, who did 
not understand the Arabic characters, or with the 
good staunch Christian bigotry of the time, they would 
scarcely have copied and re-issued sentences of the Koran, 
however excellent their import. One of these imitations of 
the Arabian markush is known, which is supposed to have 
been issued by our Saxon Ofla, King of Kent, which 
bears his name in addition to the Arabic legends, which 
piece, with one or two more exceptions, forms the 
only gold coin attributed to England before the time of 
Henry III. 

The Gothic inhabitants of Spain, driven into the fastnesses 
of- the Asturian mountains, step by step recovered their 
territories from their oriental invaders; and in the tenth 
century, when the kingdoms of Arragon and Navarre were 
thus founded, coins were issued by the sovereigns of those 
states, closely resembling the silver pennies of the rest of 
Europe at that period. The kingdom of Castille was next 
founded, and the Moors were final]}' expelled from their 
last stronghold, Granada, and the whole Iberian peninsula 
(1492) in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, who, as heirs 
of the kingdoms of Castille and Arragon, which had previously 
absorbed all the lesser states, became sovereigns of the whole 
of Spain. 

Since the re-establishment of the Christian states, the 
Spanish coinage had taken the course of that of the rest of 
Europe, gradually increasing in excellence from the middle 
to the end of the fifteenth century, at which period the gold 
coins of Ferdinand and Isabella, t convey a lair idea of the 
general style of the Spanish coinage. 

* For some account of the Arabic coinage of Spain, seo Museum Cvtficwm 
Borgianum. — Adler. The Cujic is the ancient Arabic language. 

*t a From a fine coin in the possession of H. 6. Bohn, Esq. 
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After this period, the discovery of America, and the vast 
influx of gold and silver from the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, caused the coinage of Spain to become, for a time, 
the most abundant of Europe, dollars and half dollars of 
silver being coined in amazing numbers, which were for 
a time the only European coin accepted in India, China, 
and other oriental nations where European commerce was 
now fast spreading. The more recent Spanish series is too 
w r ell known to require any description. 

The coinage of Portugal, founded as a separate kingdom 
in 1126, followed a very similar course to that of Spain. 

COINAGES OF MODERN GEEMANT. 

Germany, after the time of Charlemagne, exhibits an 
immense number of small independent states, each coining 
money on its own account, a description of all of which 
would be an endless task, even if the space for so doing was 
unlimited. About the year 920 the Emperor Henry the 
Falconer, conferred independent privileges on many German 
cities, and from about that period the independent issues, of 
coin commenced at Augsburg, Hamburg, Frankfort, Stras- 
burg, &c., which may be regarded as true republics in the heart 
of the empire. The coins of Nuremberg generally surpass 
those of the emperors of corresponding dates in both execu- 
tion and purity, while they are equalled by many of those of 
the bishops, the electoral princes, and many petty sovereigns. 
As examples of the coinage of the small states of Germany, 
as well as those of France, those of the city of Metz, the 
County of Bar, and of the Dukes of Lorraine, will form 
as good examples as could be selected, and the following 
notice will be found to explain their character pretty 
clearly. 

MONET OF THE COUNTS AND COUNT DUKES OF BAB. 

Frederic of the Ardennes, the first Count of Bar, was a son 
of Wiegeric, Count of the Palace, under Charles the Simple. 
He married Beatrice, a daughter of Hugh Capet, in the year 
951 ; and the Emperor Otho, in consequence of the marriage, 
conceded to him the County of Bar. His dynasty remained 
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in hereditary possession till the death of Frederic II., in 
1034; when his daughter Sophie married the Count of 
Monteon and Montbelliard, and lived* till c 1093; and her 
son, Theodoric II., succeeded her. The authors of “ L* Art 
de verifier les Dates M state that he was the first who bore 
upon his state-seal two bars, a kind of native fish, in allusion 
to the name of the district. 

There is no money of Bar known, either of the first 
dynasty, or of the one of Montbelliard, which succeeded it, 
nor until after the reign of Thibault II., who died in 1297. 

The coins of his son, Henry III., who married Alienor, a 
daughter of Edward III. of England, are the earliest known 
of Bar, though M. de Saulci considers that much earlier 
coins will yet be found, as it is scarcely probable that the 
money of France formed the sole money of that independent 
state, at all events to so late a period. 

Henry III. invaded Champagne, where he was defeated, 



Coin of Henry III., Count of Bar. 


and forced to acknowledge the sovereignty of France over a 
portion of Bar, to which M. Saulci thinks the fleurs-de-lis 
on the reverse of the coin engraved 
above may allude. The two “bars,” 
with a star, form the device of the ob- 
verse, and a cross, with fleurs-de-lis 
in two of the quarters, the reverse. 

The money of Henry IV., who began 
to reign in 1337, and reigned till 1344, 
shows a great advance. The shield 
on the obverse bears the arms of Bar, 
in good heraldic style ; and the reverse 
has NOMEN DOMINI SIT BENEDICT!? 
&c. It is silver, and weighs thirty-eight grains. It was 
struck at Mousson, a town built by Thibault II., on the left 
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bank of the Moselle, in 1260, the mark of which town it 
bears. 

In the reign of Edward I., predecessor of Henry IT., 
Rolandin, the moncyer of Mousson, was arrested for naving 
coined base money, which he had given to a varlet, to get 
changed at Metz. 

In 1342, John, the blind king of Bohemia, and Duke of 
Luxemburg, afterwards killed at the battle of Cressy, and 
Henry IV., Count of Bar, concluded a treaty, by which 
they agreed to strike money for the common currency of 
both their dominions, more especially in Luxemburg. 
Their coinage, struck under this engagement (the original 
written document concerning which is still in existence), 
bears the inscription IOHANNES : REX : ET : HENRICVS * 
COMI* on a shield; on the obverse the arms of Bar and 
Luxemburg are quartered; and on the reverse, MONET A 
SOCIORVM., &c. 


There are silver pieces described by Dc Saulci, of GS, 24, 
15, and 19 grains ; and of billon of 90 grains. 

Some of the money of Bar, soon after this period, closely 
resembles in type that of the kings of France, especially 
the gros Tournois. Coins bearing the arms of Bar and 
Luxemburg quartered were also issued, under Robert of Bar, 
and John Duke of Luxemburg, between 1378 and 1380. 

The same Duke Robert appears to have struck gold 
jlvrins , the first gold in this series, which are copies, except 
the name of the prince, of those of Charles V. of France ; 
and have for device of the obverse original Florentine type 
the figure of St. John the Baptist, 
with S • IOHANNES ■ B •, and on the re- 
verse, the well-known Florentine lily, 
with ROBERTVS DVX ; while those of 
the kings of France have KAROLVS 
REX; both being, in other respects, 
facsimiles of the original coins of 
Florence. 

Ren6 of Anjou succeeded to the 
Duchy of Bar, in 1419, and reigned # f° in °! chariw n., Duke 
till 1431; and during his reign some compteofBar. 
very excellent money was struck. He 
married the daughter of the Duke of Lorraine; and thus 
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the arms of Lorraine, of Bar, and of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem appear on the very handsome coins issued in Bar 
at this time. 

The Duke Charles II. of Lorraine, who was regent of the 
Compte, appears to have issued the money in his name, as will 
be seen by the interesting coin (See p. 5*21), with the legend 
KAROLVS • DVX • LOTHOR ■ Z • M • The portrait of the duke 
is full-length and wears a chaplet of roses, and the belt bears 
the martlets of Lorraine. This piece is silver, and weighs 
49 grains. On the reverse are the arms of Naples, Jerusalem, 
Bar, and Lorraine, with SIT • NOME • DMI ■ BENEDICT VM. 

After this period the Compt6 of Bar becomes merged in 
the Duchy of Lorraine, — German and French Duchies and 
Comptes were, at their foundation, only conceded for life, so 
that the first Comptes and Dukes of Bar and Lorraine 
were in fact only governors, as will be seen in the short 
account which follows, of the coins of Lorraine. 


MONEY OE LORRAINE. 

The two first Dukes of Lorraine were only holders of the 
titles and privileges for life ; but on the death of Gozelon, the 
second duke, the emperor, Henry III., having given the 
duchy to Gerard, Duke of Alsace, instead of Godfrey, son 
of Gozelon, Godfrey caused the Duke Gerard to be assassi- 
nated ; but the emperor, nevertheless, persisted in carrying 
out his views, and appointed Albert, the nephew r of Gerard, 
to the duchy, at the same time making the office hereditary 
in his family, in order effectually to shut out the claims of 
Godfrey : and thus commenced the hereditary power of the 
House of Lorraine, which endured for seven centuries ; issuing 
a series of money little inferior to that of the great European 
monarchies. The style of the earlier pieces may be conceived 
by examination of those of Bar, given above ; but the later 
coins afford specimens of a much more advanced state 
of art. 

In comparison with contemporary silver coinage in 
England, a double denier of silver of Thibault II., w r ho 
reigned from 1303 to 1312, will show the immense supe- 
riority of the money of the Continent, in execution, even 
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in secondary states, to that of the contemporary reign of 
Edward II. 



Coin of Thibault TI. ? Cuke of I.on a ’nr. 

The sword on the reverse alludes to the dignity of Marchis, 
which the Dukes of Lorraine considered a high honour and 
privilege. 

The money of Parri IV., who succeeded, is still better 
executed, — a standing figure of a warrior being better than 
any tiling on the English silver coinage till after the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Of Jean or John I., taken prisoner by the Black Prince, 
at the battle of Poitiers, and carried to England with John 
of Prance, a few coins are known, similar in art, though not 
in type, to the Anglo- Gallic coins, struck by the Black 
Prince and Henry V. in Prance. 

Reno II., from 1471 to 1508, carried on a war against 
Charles the Bald, Duke of Burgundy, and issued silver 
money oil which his arm appeared issuing from a cloud, and 
holding a sword, with the inscription, ADJUVA NOS DEUS 
SALVTARIS NOSTER, or, FECIT POTENTIAM IN BRACHIS 
SVO. ; in allusion to the greatness of his cause. 

Gold money first appears in this reign ; and the florins 
have for type a full figure of St. Nicholas in episcopal robes, 
at whoso feet is a vessel containing three children ; on the 
other side are the arms of Hungary, Naples, Jerusalem, 
Arragon, Nancy, and Bar, all alluding to territories or 
alliances of the reigning family. 

The ducat of gold was also issued, the principal types 
being a ducal effigy, in front of which is a shield with the 
arms of Bar and Lorraine, with “ S. Georgius,’* and “ 1492 ” 
— one of the earliest examples of a date on a coin of a sove- 
reign prince. Some of the silver coins of this reign are of 
large dimensions. 
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The following tariff, issued by the duke’s authority, on 
the lltli of November 1511, will convey a good idea* of the 
names and values of the coins most comipon in central 
Europe at that time : — 


TARIFF OF THE VALUE AND PRICE OF FOREIGN COIN. 

GOLD. 


Names of the Pieces. 

Weighing 

Shall Pass for 

Rose-noble (the English coin of this 1 


Denier*. Or*. 

'Francs- 

Gre. 

name, which from its purity was 
much sought on the Continent) 


6 


6 


Henricus 

5 

10 

5 


Burgundian 

5 

10 

5 

6 

Half-noble of Flanders . . . . * 

2 

10 


32 

Ducats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, ‘ 

1 

o 

18 


34 

and Hungary .... 


Z 


Papal Ducat 

2 

18 • 


33 

Alplionsin (£ Ducat) .... 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Angelo 

4 

2 

4 

3 

The old Esca 

3 


3 


lleaux franca (on foot and on horseback) 

2 

22 


35 

Ridde 

2 

20 


34 

Salute 

2 

20 


34 

Lion 1 

3 

8 

o 

3 

Sun-Few , 

2 

17 \ 


33 

Crown-Few 

2 

16 


32 

New Sun-Fm of Germany, Savoy,' 


2 



33 

Italy, (except those of the king) j 




Gold florin of the Rhine of the mint- 1 


o 

14 

ft 


age of the princes or electors . J 


z 

Z 


Guillelmus 

2 

6 

2 


Florins of Burgundy, Philip and Charles 

2 

16 

1 

20 

Florins of Metz 

2 

17 

: 

25 

„ Treves .... 

2 

15 


21 

„ the Archduke Fhilip, Charles 

2 

14 


22 

„ Denmark, Juliers, Cleves, 1 

1 

t) 

15 


21 

Orlemond, Breme . J 




„ Liege, Vheslalm, and Fries- 1 


o 

15 


20 

land, and Germingen j 


u 


„ Gueldrcs and Celuden in j 

Friesland . . J 


2 

15 


20 

j „ Hungary 

1 

22 


10 
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SILVER. 


• 

Names of the Pieces. t 

Shall Pass for. 

Testoons of Milan, Genoa, and oil similar ones of 1 

8 Grs. 

good alloy, without fleur-de-lis beyond the cross J 

„ Genoa, with two fleur-de-lis . 

6 „ 

„ Savoy 

n ,, 

„ Metz 

2 „ 

Carolus of Burgundy 

2 „ 

Double Qros of Flanders, Philippus and Carolus 

2 „ 

Single ones 

1 „ 

Double Gros of Malines 

7 Blancs. 

The Single 

14 Deniers. 

Double Patards of Flanders, except of Cambrai 

7 Blancs. 

Single ones 

14 Deniers. 

Treizons of Franco 

15 „ 

Carolus 

11 „ 

Orand-blancs of France 

14 „ 

Buis pernal, with the wheel 

14 „ 

Buqnes of Metz 

10 „ 

Baboy tires . . 

11 „ 

Coutzols of Austria (with one head) .... 

6 „ 

„ „ (with two heads) , . . . 

5 „ 

Liards and a quarter, of Savoy 

3 

Doubles of France 

1 3 „ 

Blaspars of Strasbourg 

18 „ 

Quartrains of Strasbourg 

T9 

» 

Deniers of Strasbourg 

3 „ 

Blaspars of Basle (old) 

1 Grs. 

New Blaspars of Basle, Colombicr, Tonne, and the "I 
like ........ j 

14 Deniers. 

Grand-blancs of Savoy and Bourbon . . . . 

All the coin of Old and New Lorraine, at the current 
i prices. 

9 „ 


All other moneys of gold or silver not mentioned in the present Tariff, 
shall have no course, and shall not be received by the changers. 


The transition from the medieval style of art to the modern 
took place in Lorraine in the long reign of Charles III., who 
began to reign in 1545, and reigned till 1608. The later coins 
are of finer execution than any English coins of the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, or beginning of James I. The portrait 
is found on the early coins of Charles III., in extreme youth, 
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and resembles some of those of Edward VI. ; and the larger 
pieces correspond in size to the - crowns and half-crowns of 
that English reign. They are dated 1557, # and have for 
reverse seven small shields arranged in a circle, with different 
arms ; and in the centre, with an inner circle of beading, a 
somewhat larger shield bears the arms of Lorraine. There 
is no legend on this side of the coin. 

A magnificent ecu, or crown, was struck 
towards the close of this reign (1608), the style 
of which is similar (but finer) tq those of Henry 
IV. of France. 

The marginal cut shows the form of the cross 
of Lorraine, forming the type of some of the 
coins of this series. 

Francis III. the heir of Lorraine becoming 

Lorraine. Emperor of Germany, the series of Lorraine 
coins ends with Charles III. In this last reign 
the coinage of Lorraine w as equal to any in Europe. 

COINAGES OF HOLLAND, BOHEMIA, &C. 

Tile coinage of the Counts of Holland and Flanders 
followed much the same course as that of Bar or Lorraine. 
In the east of Europe the coinage of the Slavonic races was 
even somewhat more imbued with the style of the Byzantine 
coinage of the still existing eastern empire of Home. 

Bohemia, the most westerly of the purely Slavonic states, 
has the earliest coinage ; it commences with that of Duke 
Boleslaus, in the year 909, the coins bearing both his portrait 
and name. These are followed by coins of Bocelaus II. 
and his wife Emence, about 970. Bocelaus III. in 1002 ; 
Jaromin, 1020 ; Udalricli, 1030 ; Br^cislaus I. and Spiti- 
heneus. Wralislaus, the first king, in 1060 issued coins 
with the regal title, and then follow those of Wadislaus, 
&c. &c., w r hich space does not allow me to particularise. 

The Bracteate* money, however, of Ottocar, issued about 
1197, must not be passed over, as it is the type of a peculiar 
class issued about that time in several parts of Europe. 

* A late kind of Byznntian base money, in cup-like form, with figures only 
in the concave side, seems to have been the origin of the Bractcate money. 
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This species of coin is of very thin silver, and only impressed 
with a type on one side, the back having the hollow indent 
of the same form. These coins form a modem variety, some- 
what analogous to the ancient incused money of Magna 
Graocia, but they are much thinner, and of course greatly 
inferior in execution and totally different in the style of 
types. This kind of money was struck in the greatest 
quantity about the twelfth century, and bears various types, 
the cross being the most common ; but the heraldic badges, 
of different states, such as the lion, &c., <fcc., are found upon 
the bractcates of different countries. 

The coinage of Hungary belongs to a similar class to 
that of Bohemia. 

The coinage of Poland is that of an allied race, and conse- 
quently follows a similar course in its development and 
progress to that of Bohemia. 

COINAGE OE BXJSSIA. 

In Russia, when Vladimir, or* Volodemir I., Duke of 
Russia, in 981, married the daughter of the Byzantine 
emperor, art first began to dawn on Russia. The Tartar 
conquest of 1238 interrupted the course of civilisation lor a 
long period, and not till 1462, when the foreign yoke was 
thrown off, can the modern race of sovereigns be said to 
commence. The capital was anciently Kiof, but the custom 
of dividing the territory among all the sons of the duke, 
caused many independent states to arise, so that there are 
also coins of the Princes of Twer, Rostovia, Tchemigor. 
Suenigorod, Mojaiski, Pleskow, Riazin, and Caschin. The 
most ancient money bears the names of princes, without 
dates, and as many of the same name were reigning 
in different districts, renders it exceedingly difficult to 
classify the Russian money of the early epochs ; but it 
may be fairly stated that no Russian money exists much 
earlier than the thirteenth century. The earliest coins of 
that country have generally a man standing with a bow, or 
spear, for principal type, somewhat similar to the coins of the 
Scythian dynasties, w r ho subdued the north of India ;* and on 
the reverse rude figures of different animals. Some have 

* See chapter on Bactrian and Indian coins after the time of Alexander. 
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St. George and the Dragon. These are nearly all kopec or 
silver pennies. 

Under Ivan, or John, in 1547, the Russian dollar, or 
rouble, commences, and also its half. Those or the Pretender 
Demetrius are very scarce. 

The recent coins of Russia are too well known to require 
notice. 

COINAGE OP PRUSSIA. 

The first Prussia silver pennies were coined by the Teutonic 
Order at Culm. In the next century the rulers of Prussia 
coined schellings , groats , and schots , the latter being the 
largest and consequently the most scarce. The types were 
generally an eagle surmounting a cross, with a scalloped 
border, forming a quatrefoil or cinque foil, with the legend 
MONETA DOMINORUM . PRVSSIE. The reverse is a cross fleurie 
with a similar border, with HONOR . MAGISTRI . IVSTITIAM . 
DILIGIT. In the same century the first gold was struck. 

In 1466 Poland acquired the eastern portion of Prussia, and 
the Teutonic knights became vassals to that crown for the rest. 

Albert, Marquis of Brandenburgh, was the last master of 
tl^e Teutonic Order, and in 1525 was made Duke of Eastern 
Prussia, to be held as a fief of Poland. At this period the 
money was so debased that thirteen current marks were only 
worth one mark of pure silver. In 1657 Eastern Prussia was 
declared free from vassalage to Poland, and the princes of the 
House of Brandenburgh assumed the title of Kings of Prussia, 
since which period the coins of Prussia are well known. 

COINAGE OP DENMARK AND THE NORTHERN STATES. 

Of the northern states of Europe, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, the progress of the coinages resembles that of the 
English monarchy. Of the Danes, the earliest coins* known 
are those which were struck in England and Scotland, 
spoken of in the English series. After Canute the Great 
the national Danish series may' be said to commence. 

Those of MagnuB Bonus, 1041, have a half-length figure 
of the king, with Runic reverses, and are of neat execution. 

* Except some rude pieces, with Runic letter, which arc not well 
authenticated. 
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Op those of Sweno II. the portrait has an arched crown ; 
and the reverses have curious ornaments of a tesselated form 
running across the field, with a series of mill’s on either 
side, apparently an imitation of Koman letters, not under- 
stood. The coins of Haraid II., 1074, have generally two 
heads, the throne being contested by his brother, and the 
moneyers being apparently anxious to keep in with both 
claimants for supremo power. 

The coins of Canute or Cnut, the Saint, have CNVT R. 
for CNVT.% REX., and on the reverse SIVORD. I. ROCI., 
(Boschild) then the name of the Danish capital. 

The coins of King Nicholas, called in Danish Kiel, are 
very rude, as are those of Waldemar and his successors, 
including those of the celebrated Margaret, whose coins 
have no legend. The coins of Olaf (1376) have a full-faced 
portrait, with a crowned O for the reverse. 

Eric (1426), after his return from the Holy Land, issued 
billon coins, that is, of base silver, % which is the “black 
money ” spoken of by the chroniclers of various states about 
this time. 

The later coinage of Denmark is similar to that of the 
rest of Europe. 

The earliest coins of Sweden appear to be those of Biomo, 
about 81S, which resemble those of Charlemagne, having a 
cross for principal type, though it would appear that Biomo 
was not a Christian. 

The next well authenticated Swedish coins do not occur 
till those which are probably of Olaf Skolkonung, in 1019, 
with the legend OLVF. REX. SVEVORVM., and those of 
Anund, 1026, with ANVND. REX., and on the reverse, 
THORMOD. ON. RIHTV. Sihtu being Signuta,the ancient capital 
of Sweden. On the coins of Hacon, 1067, the name 
reads AACVNE. A similar series brings the Swedish coinage 
to 1387, when we have those of Margaret, Queen of Den- 
mark and Sweden, but all very rude, Brenner’s plates 
conveying the notion of very much better coins. 

From this period to that of Gustavus Vasa, Sweden was 
subject to Denmark, and the coinage of that country super- 
seded the national one. The Danish types being only 
distinguished from those struck in Denmark by legends 
Moneta Stockol, or Arosiensis, or Luudensis, &c. Dano- 

M M 
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Swedish coins of this class continue to the reign pf 
Christian, 1 550, during which time coins struck by Danish 
governors appear, as those of Cnutson, Steno Sture, Swanto 
Sture, Steno Sture 11., &c. Ac. 

Till 1470 there are only silver pennies in the Swedish 
series; after that year tnere are halfpennies also; and 
Gustavus Vasa, on re-establishing the national independence, 
greatly improved the coinage, issuing, in addition to the 
pennies and halfpennies of former periods, a larger class of 
silver coins, similar to those then beginning to, appear in 
other European states. In 1634 gold ducats were coined, 
with the head of Gustavus Adolphus, though he was killed 
in 1632 ; for his only child, Christina, being an infant at the 
time of his death, the portrait of the deceased king, the glory 
of the Swedish annals, was continued upon the coinage * 

In the reign of Charles XII. such was the waste of the 
national wealth, caused by the insane mania for military glory 
of this prince, that the Baron Goertz endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency by issuing copper coins, bearing the heads of 
Saturn, Jupiter, &c., which were ordered to pass for dollars, 
apolitical experiment for which the unfortunate but loyal 
projector was eventually brought to the block. 

The coins of Norway begin with those of Olaf, in 1066, 
and bear the legend ONLAF REX NOR. Some Norwegian 
coins have on the reverse the letters NI. for Nidaros, 
Nidrosen, or Nidsen, now Drontheim, the capital. On the 
coinage the heirs-apparent to the crown were termed Dukes 
of Norway, and among the coins bearing the title of Duke are 
those of the Duke Philip, with PHILIPP VS.. DUX. NORWEGLE, 
which have on the reverse MONETA. EASLOENS. Those of 
King Eric, 1280, and those of Hacon, 1309, which are good 
of the period, have also this title, and the legend on the last- 
named reads HAQVINVS. DVX. NORV. Copper coins of 
Magnus Smek occur as early as 1343. The last Norwegian 
coins are those of another Hacon, 1379. After which 
period Norway was united with Denmark. Of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, there are also coins of Bishops, 
as in Prance, Germany, and England, those of Sweden and 
Denmark being more numerous than those of Norway. 

* For some interesting particulars of this period see Geijera u History of 
Sweden.” 
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As an example, the following may be cited : — Olaws Arch- 
bishop Drontheim. On the obverse are the titles of the 
king, SANCTVS &LAWS • REX. NORVEG, and on the reverse 
tho name and title of the Archbishop, OLAWS * DEI • GRA * 
ARCEP ■ NID’SEN, for Jtfidrosiensit, referring to Nidsen or 
Nidrosen, now Drontheim. 

COINS OP THE FRENCH MONARCHY. 

I have deferred speaking of the coins of France till the 
last, as being most interesting in their parallel course with 
those of England. 

The earliest coins of the Frankish monarchy are those 
coined after permission to strike gold money was conceded 
by the Eastern Emperors to Clovis, or his immediate suc- 
cessors, about the time that a similar right was granted to 
Amalric, the Gothic King of Spain. The series of gold 
trientes , coined by these two Btates for upwards of two 
centuries, form one of the most remarkable features of the 
early history of the coinage of modern Europe, especially 
when it is considered that this issue of modern gold took 
place at a period when all the other emancipated portions 
of the Western Empire were in a most barbarous condition 
as regards tho coinage. 

This discrepancy iB partially explained when we consider 
the different position of these two great provinces, on the 
dissolution of the Empire. In Spain, Ataulf, by marrying 
the sister of llonorius, and acknowledging a nominal depend- 
ance on the sinking Empire, secured quiet possession of that 
fine country, without utterly destroying the Koman civilisa- 
tion which existed in her rich and numerous cities, the 
greater number Koman colonies ; while in Gaul the Franks 
obtained at once such a firm footing, in the reign of Clovis, 
that Koman institutions were far less overturned in that 
province than in Italy, where the spoil of the great metro- 

E olis tempted host after host of savage barbarians to tbe 
3ast of plunder. 

After the remarkable gold coinage of the first race of 
Frankish kings — the Merovingian dynasty — the gold coin- 
age disappears. The trientes were of the value of one-third 
of the Byzantine solidus ; and there were also coined a few 

ic ic 2 
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semisses , or halves of the same coin. They have generally 
a small, and not ill-executed head of the king, with his name, 
though sometimes the name is that of th# moneyer. On 
the reverse is a cross, with the name of the city where the 
coin was minted. 

With Pepin commence the coins of the Carlovingian race, 
which are as remarkable for barbarous workmanship as those 
of the preceding dynasty for good execution. Those of 
Charlemagne have generally merely the name of CAROLVS, 
without a portrait, only a few struck in Rome having a rude 
bust of the emperor. The reverse has generally R. F., for 
Rex Francorum, or some such brief inscription. 

The coins of Louis Le Debonnaire are, however, much 
better executed, and seem to show, by their Roman style of 
treatment, that there yet existed Roman mints in Gaul, or 
rather France, where the ancient skill in coining money was 
still lingering. 

The coins of the third race, commencing with Hugh 
Capet remain; inferior in the art of coinage, with few 
exceptions; and in the reign of Philip I., cotemporary with 
William the Conqueror, a species of money was issued 
formed of a piece of leather, with a silver nail fixed in the 
centre. It is not till the reign of St. Louis, 1226, that 
the French coinage greatly improves, and that the groat 
appears. This coin, of the value of four pennies, appeared 
first in Italy, where it was known as the g rosso, or large 
coin; and in France it became the gros; in Germany 
the groote ; in England the groat ; where, however, it did 
not appear permanently till the reign of Edward III., nearly 
a century later than its first appearance in France. 

Gold did not reappear in France till a considerable period 
had elapsed after the issue of the Italian florin, as the gold 
florins, given by Le Blanc to Philip Augustus and Louis VIII. 
belong evidently to Philip the Bold, or Philip the Fair, and 
Louis X. Under Philip of Valois — from 1328 to 1350 — no 
less than ten kinds of gold coins are enumerated, by French 
numismatists, among w r hich are la chaise , being such as exhibit 
the sovereign seated in a chair of state, or throne ; the lion , 
having a figure of a lion for principal type; the lamb, 
(l’agneau), <&c. &c. 

The difficulties which ensued about this period, consc- 
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quent upon the English invasions, caused great deterioration 
in the French mintage, and base coin of all kinds got into 
circulation in tfee epoch of confusion and distress which 
ensued. 

In the time of St. Louis, Mack coin had been issued, 'that 
is billon, or bad silver. Of these there was the Hard, or 
hardi, which was equal to three deniers , or silver pennies ; 
and the maille , or obole, half the denier; with the bour- 
geoise, or pite, of one-quarter of the denier . 

The Manes, or billon groats were also issued about this 
time, but received the name of Manes , from being Bilvered 
over to hide the baseness of their metal. 

The celebrated French gold of the period of Charles VII., 
called the ecus d la couronne , or crowns of gold, were so 
called from the crown, which formed the type of the reverse, 
and gave us the term crown , which in France was first 
applied to gold, though it afterwards became the denomina- 
tion of a silver coin. The ecus ala coronne continued to be 
issued by succeeding French sovereigns; those struck by 
Anne of Brittany, after the death of her first husband, are 
remarkable for their elegant workmanship. 

In the reign of Louis XII., the new silver, of about tfie 
value of a modem franc, issued with the large portrait of the 
king, were termed testons , or great heads , a term afterwards 
applied to the shillings of Henri VIII., in the anglicised 
form of testoon . 

In the reign of Henri II., the elegant piece, called the 
Henri , was issued, which has for type a personification of Gaul 
sitting on a group of arms, with 'a Victory in her hand, with 
optimo principi , and Oallia ; evidently suggested by ancient 
Boman coins, which now began to be studied, — the celebrated 
Budee having written his treatise on the Boman coinage in 
the reign of Francis I. ' There are other coins, of the Car- 
dinal Bourbon, who, at the time of the League, was put 
forward under the title of Charles X. 

The silver crown and its half had now commenced in 
France, as in other countries ; and on subsequent crowns of 
Louis XHL, the title of Catalonice princeps is assumed. 

The first louis d’or appeared about 1640, after which 
period the coinage of France is almost as familiar to English 
readers as it iB to Frenchmen. 
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MODERN COINS OF ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA. 

It has been seen, in the early chapters of this work, that 
the art of coining was carried far into the East by the 
Greeks, under Alexander the Great, and remained established 
in Bactria and India for many centuries, where money was 
long coined with Greek inscriptions; the relics of the 
Arsacidae of Armenia, and the Sassanid© of Persia, bringing 
the ancient style of coins in central Asia down to a com- 
paratively modern period, while the Byzantine series carried 
the ancient Boman coinage even into the 15th century, in 
Constantinople. 

The subversion of the power of the Sassanid© in Asia, 
and that of the Byzantine princes in the north of Africa, by 
the Arabs, under the successors of Mahomet, in the 7th 
century, swept away the last veBtiges of the ancient style of 
coinage in those countries, and replaced it with money only 
marked with Arabic inscriptions covering the whole surface, 
generally sentences from the Koran; and this kind of 
coinage extended, Europe being established by the con- 
quering Mahomedans both in Sicily and Arabic Spain. 

Some of the coins of the Caliphs of Bagdad are singular, 
having on one side a copy of the obverse of some coin of a 
Boman emperor, or king of Syria, taken at random ; and the 
usual Arabic sentences from the Koran on the reverse. 
The later coins of the series are free from this absurdity, 
and have the names of the Caliphs on the obverse, instead of 
the stolen types of Borne or Syria ; but the portrait of the 
Caliph never appears. 

In the north of Asia coinage appears to be a modem 
introduction, not earlier than the era of Tengis Khan, and 
the money of that part of Asia is still very rude, and 
uninteresting. 

The recent coins of India are principally the pagoda , a 
gold coin worth about six shillings ; the rupee, a silver coin, 
worth two shillings ; and the cash, a copper coin from which 
some derive the well-known English word, which does not, 
in fact, appear to be older than our connection with India. 

The gold mohur of Calcutta is worth 16 rupees of two 
shillings. 
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These coins hare most commonly no other device than 
short sentences in the Persian character. They are very 
thick in proportion to their width, like the Soman series 
struck in Egypt. 

Spanish dollars circulated throughout India after the estab- 
lishment of the Portuguese settlements; and most of the 
European states, as they acquired a footing in India, issued 
coins with Latin inscriptions on one side, and Persian on 
the other. There are English rupees, and cash, of this 
description, of the reigns of Elizabeth, and Charles II., and 
other reigns. 

On the restoration of Persian independence, in the 10th 
century, the Arab coinage ceased, and the arms of Persia 
(the sun and lion) are found on the reverse of the copper 
coinage, while inscriptions from the Koran occupy the other 
side ; and on the gold and silver coins they still occupy 
both sides. * 

The Turkish coins have merely inscriptions on both sides. 
Those of the emperors of Morocco, of the Beys of Fez, 
Tripoli, Algiers, <fcc., are of similar character. 

The coinage of China appears to be of modem date, and 
now consists only of copper — small copper pieces, with 
a square hole in the middle, for stringing. The inscription, 
in Chinese characters, does not express the name of the 
reigning prince, but the year of his reign, distinguished 

“the happy year,” “the illustrious year,” &c. 

The coins of Japan are also of comparatively modem date, 
they consist of large thin plates ©f gold or silver, and are of an 
oval form, with small ornamental characters stamped upon 
them. 

In the interior of Africa it would seem that the ring- 
money — passing by weight — of the most ancient times is 
still m circulation; as it is occasionally brought down to 
the western coast, and metal made in that form is taken by 
their trading tribes from English merchants, which iB manu- 
factured in Birmingham and other places for this trade. 

The money of America does not date further back than 
the European discovery and occupation, in the 16th century, 
when the Spanish, Portuguese, English, &c., coined money 
there for their colonies ; in all cases very similar in character 
to that of the mother country. 
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The independent money since coined by the newly-formed 
republics of North and South America is of too recent date 
to require description here. i 


CHAPTER XL. 

APPROXIMATIVE TABLES OF THE PRESENT PRICES OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN COINS. 

Unusually fine preservation, or some other accidental 
circumstance, will often carry the prices of coins far beyond 
those of the scale here given, which can necessarily be 
merely an approximation to their ever-fluctuating value. For 
instance, a coin may be unique at the present time, and 
worth the highest price at which a coin can possibly be 
estimated ; in a single month, the accidental discovery of a 
great number of the very same type will reduce its price to 
nearly the mere intrinsic value of the metal. Fashion, 
agfain, has a decided influence on the price of coins ; sometimes 
one class, and sometimes another, being most sought ; those 
of the fashionable series for the moment realising greater 
proportionate prices than others. Such ancient coins as are 
termed common are not worth, when of silver or gold, 
above double their intrinsic value as metal ; while copper 
coins; though common, if of good preservation, and inte- 
resting types, are worth from twelve times to twenty- 
four times their intrinsic value as metal. But in all cases 
where rarity, beauty, fine preservation, and historic interest 
combine, the price rises rapidly, and a Greek stater of gold 
becomes worth 20?., 40?., or 60Z., according to circum- 
stances. The same may be said of silver and copper. 

The following is a scale of prices at which Greek autono- 
mous and regal coins may generally be purchased; followed 
by a similar scale of Imperial Greek corns, or such as were 
struck in Greece and her dependencies after their subjuga- 
tion to Borne. These scales are followed by three others, 
relating to different epochs of the Boman coinage. C. 
expresses common, and the degrees of rarity are expressed by 
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R l to R 8 . Such pieces as tetradrachms and decadrachms 
of gold are proportionately above the scale. 

Bcalt of Prices of Greek Coins of Cities and Princes, 
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Approximative Table of the Value of the Early Uncial Copper of Rome, 
the As and its sub-divisions. 

The large square pieces are excessively* rare# and few ever 
appear in the market ; the finest collection being that of the 
Kircherian Museum, at Borne ; but still, if the type is very 
much worn, and, in fact, the piece is not a very good specimen, 
the price is not extravagant, and varies also by degrees of 
rarity. Several of the Italic ases, even of the circular 
period, are of extreme rarity, — those of Hatria and Iguvium 
being worth 51. each, and upwards. 

Scale of Prices of the Roman As and its Subdivisions. 


£ 0 . £ s % £ s. £ 3. £ s. £ s. £ 8. £ 8. £ «. 
2 10 — — — — — 5 0 20 0 50 0 


0 8 0 10 0 15 1 0 1 10 ! 2 10 2 15 5 0 7 10 

I 

01 02 04 07 0 10 i 0 15 10 18 20 


Site of the Coin*, Sc. 


' Gold. 

The usual size 
Bilvrr. 

The usual size . . 
Sesterce . 

Copper-bronze. 
First bronze . . 
Second bronze 
Third bronze . . 


E* I EM RM R 


£ s. £ 0 . I £ 0 . I £ 
3 0 4 0 ( 10 7 


08 0 10 10 20 
020508 0 12 


10 
5 I 0 10 
8 0 5 
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Those which form part of the as, with the old types, and 
only the addition or the family name, may range better 
with that series on the previous table. 


Scale of Price* of the Principal Coin* of the Roman Emperor s. 


Size of Coin*, &c. 

C 


R* 

R 3 

R« 

R 3 

R® 

R 7 

B® 

Gold. 

£ 

£ $. 

£ a. 

£ 

£ a. 

£ a. 

£ 8. 

£ a. 

£ 8 . 

Large (medallion) . 

5 0 

7 10 

rcwii 

m 

PTMl 

25 0 

35 0 


LX3I 

[For very large 
ones It is ne- 
cessary to add 
their intrinsic 

value.l 










The usual /size (de- j 
narlua) . . ) 

Small (quinarlus) . 

1 5 

2 0 

3 0 

□□ 

7 10 


f«1 

22 10 


0 12 

1 0 

1 10 


3 15 


8 15 


15 0 

Silver. 

Large (medallion) . 

1 0 

1 10 

2 10 

V 

3 15 

5 10 

3 10 

11 10 

15 0 

20 0 

Usual size (denarius) 

0 2 

0 5 

0 15 

1 10 

3 0 

6 0 

8 15 


15 0 

Small (quinarius) . 

EB 

0 3 

0 8 

«0 15 

1 10 

3 0 

HI 

5 11 

7 10 











Usual size # 

0 1 

£23 

0 8 

0 15 

1 10 

3 0 

4 0 

5 10 

7 10 

, Bronze. 



i 

i 







Very large (medal- \ 
lion) . . / 

First bronze . 

0 6 

0 10 

□ 

2 0 

4 0 

6 0 

fom!l 

15 0* 


0 3 


EES 

ITT1 

3 0 

5 0 

7 15 

nil 

SU 

Second bronze . . 

l«i 

PiwTl 

EX] 

0 10 

1 0 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 

5 0 

Third bronze . 

0 1 

0 2 

m 

m 

0 8 

0 12 

1 0 

1 10 

2 0 


The relative degrees of rarity of almost any coin of this 
series, as well as the Greek and Imperial Greek, will be 
found in the Appendices of this work. 


BEMABKS ON THE PB1CES OP ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
COINS. 

No strict rule can be laid down for a scale of prices of 
this series, as the relative scarcity, in consequence of new 
discoveries, is continually changing ; but it may be taken 
as a rule that most of the silver pennies after the Norman 
Conquest, if tolerably common, may be at from Is. to 2s. 
each ; and the groats from 2s. to 3s, ; while the larger and 
more recent pieces, if tolerably common, are seldom pur- 
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chased worth more than from one-third to double their 
intrinsic value as silver ; and the same may be said of the 
gold. While, on the other hand, rarity, or unusually fine 
preservation, rapidly increases their value. 

Silver penniesof Baldred, King of Kent, brought recently as 
much as 51., and others, of the series of Anglo-Saxon pennies, 
107., and few of the series are to be had under 51. Some 
of those of Alfred the Great range from 27. to 87. The 
large recent pieces vary to the same extent,— the famous 
petition crown of Charles having been recently sold for 
1557. : Cromwell half-crowns sometimes bring 17. to 27., 
and even double those sums, while others are scarcely worth 
Gnore than their value in silver, though fine pieces, and in 
good preservation. 

Some of the pattern copper of Anne and Charles II. 
have brought as much m 17. and 27. each piece ; and many 
samples of English copper, though all recent, are worth 
from 5s. to 10s. 

The Anglo-Gallic coins ore all scarce, and realise good 
prices; especially those of the Black Prince, except the 
salute , which is common. The gold coin of that prince, 
called the chaise, from the chair of state on which he is 
represented, was sold as high as 257. 14s. Gd. at a public sale, 
in the year 1766, while at the Durrant sale in 1847, a similar 
chaise was sold for 27. 7s. 

The value of the Scottish coins varies in a similar manner. 
The silver pennies of Alexander I have been sold as -high 
as 107., while those of Alexander II. are only worth 2s. 

The first gold of Robert II., the St. Andrew, is worth 57. ; 
the gold lion, a larger coin, only 27. ; the gold bonnet, a still 
larger, and much finer coin, 27. 

The fine shillings of Mary Queen of Scotland, with 
her portrait, are worth 17. 10$., while the inferior gold rial, 
with only her cipher, is only worth 17. 

The coinage of Ireland is valued at similar rates. The 
gun-money of James II. is all common, except the white 
crown, which is sometimes, if well preserved, worth 17. 

In conclusion, it may be stated, that no scale of prices, how* 
ever skilfully framed, can convey an exact idea of the exist- 
ing state of prices in any particular year, except one made 
for that especial year. The young collector should there- 
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fore, before expending an y considerable sums in coins, make 
it his business to attend a few good sales, and carefully, 
mark the pricfc of every coin sold, taking care to ascertain, 
in case of apparently low price for a scarce coin, whether it 
is considered genuine by those thoroughly versed in the 
matter. A few days thus devoted will give the collector 
more information upon the present value of coins than all 
the most elaborate tables upon the subject ever published. 

A copious list of prices, of Greek, Homan, and British 
coins, will be found in the Appendix, founded upon prices 
recently realised by them at public sales, especially those of 
the celebrated Pembroke and Thomas collections. 



ABBREVIATIONS ON GREEK COINS. 

TRANSLATED AMO EXPLAINED. 


A 

. Athens, Argos, Au- 

AM*I 

. . . 

. Amphilochia. 


lus, Asylum. (The 

AN . 

. . • 

. Ancyra. 


letter A sometimes 

ANA 

... 

. Anactoria. 


stands for First, 

ANAEr . . 

. Andegaci. 


as, E <p€(rut)V A. 

AN0. (AvOwarc 

p) Proconsul. 


A<rtar — “Of the 

AN0H 


. Anthcdon. 


Ephesians, the first 

ANT, ANTI . 

. Antium, 


people of Asia.”) 

ANT 


. Antoninus, or 


Abbasaus, Abdera, 





Abydus on the 
Hellespont. Am- 

ANTAIO . . 

. Antiopolis. 


bracia, Arcadia, or 

ANTin 


. Antipolis. 


Aeginum. Atna. 

ANTIS 


. Antissa. 

A . . . . 

. Abydus in Egypt. 

ANfl 


. Anolis. 

ABAR. . . . 

. Abacaenum. 

AH. . 


. Axia and Asm. 

ABT , . . . 

. Abydus on the Hel- 

AON 


. Aonitae. 


lespont. 

An . 


. Appius. 

AA 

. Addada. 

AnA 


. Apamca. 

A0, A0E 

. Athens. 

Ano 


. Apollonia. 

A0PIB . . . 

. Athribites. 

AnOA 


. Apollonopolis. 

AI, Air . . 

• Aegina. 

AnT., AnTA. . 

. Aptara. 

Airosno 

. Aegospotamus. 

AP . 

• • • 

. Aradus, Harma. 

AIA . . • . 

. Aelius, Aelia Capito- 

apt 

• • f 

. Argos. 


lina. 

APrE 

• • • 

. Argenn^s. 

AIN ... 

. Aenos. 

API . 


. Aricanda. 

AITft . . . 

. Aetolia. 

APIM 


. Ariminum. 

AK, AKPArAN 

. Agrigen turn. 

APIS 

1 . . 

. Arisbas, ||(king 

AKAN . . . 

, Acanthus. 



Epirus.) 

AKI .... 

. Acilium. 

APR 


. Arconensus. 

ART . . . 

. Actium. 

APKA 


. Arcadia. 

AAE, AAEHAN 

. Alexandria. 

AP5I 


. Arsinofe. 

AAEE* TOT- N* 

. Alexander, son of 

APT . 


. Aryca. 


Neoptolcmus. 

APR. 


. Arxata. 

AAT. . . . 

. Alysia, Alyona. 

APX. 

(A pxteptvs High priest or 

AM ... . 

. Amyntas, Amphipo- 

or A px ov ) • 

. gistratc. 


liy, Amorgus. 

A. X 

flpoTOi 

AMBP . . . 

. Ambracia. 

pms) 

. . . 

. First of Syria. 
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AS. . . 

. . Ascalou, Assylum, 
Ax us in Crete. 

ASI. . 

. . ^Asinium. 

A2IAPX 

. . . Asiarchae. Presi- 

dents of the games 
of Asia. 

ASK . 

. . . Ascalon. 

AT . . 

. . . Atabyrium. 

ATAP . 

. . . Atarnae. 

AT., ATT. 

(Auto- 

KfiCLTOp) 

. . . Emperor. 

at r 

. . . Augustus. 

ATA . 

. . . Audoleon. 

ATE . 

. . . Avenio. 

ATPHA 

. . . Aurelius. 

ATTON. 

(Autouo- Enjoying their own 

Mol) . 

. . . laws. 

ATTH . 

. . . Automale. 

A* . 

. . . Aphrodisias. 

AW. 

. . . Aphyta. 

A*P. . 

. . . Africanus. 

AX. . . 

. . . Achaia, Acheens, 

Achaii. 

AXI. . 

. . . Acilium. 


B. (BouAtjs) . . Council, Bcrytus, 


Bytliinia. 

BA Battue. 

BAP Bare, Bargoda. 

BArHAAO . . Bagadaonia. 

BH Bcrytus. 

B1AT .... Biatci, (an unknown 
king.) 

B1ZT .... Bysia. 

BITON «... Bitontujn. 

BO, BOI . . . Bocotia. 

BPYN .... Brundusium. 

BT, BY2A2 . . Byzantium, 

BTT. .... Butkrotum. 

I\ . . . . . Gaius, (for Cains). 


r., TP., rPAM . . Grammaticus, (or 

Keeper of the Re- 
cords.) 

T (TvupiMV.) . Illustrious. 


TA. . . 

• ft 

• G alius, Galeriua, or 
Gallienns. 

TAM . 

« • 

. Gam brum. 

TAP 

• • 

. Gargara. 

TEA . 

ft 9 

• Gelas. 

TEP 

ft • 

. Germonicus. 

rN . . 

• • 

. Gneius. 

TOPTT .' 


. Gortyna. 

tpa . . 


• Gravisca. 

ITT 


. Grumcntum. 

A. , . 


. Decimus, Dymae. 

AA . . 

• • 

. Daorli. 

AAK. . 

• • 

. Dacicus. 

AAM. . 

• ft 

. Damascus. 

AAP . 


. Dardanum. 

AE . . 

• ■ 

. Decelia. 

AEK . 

• • 

. Decius. 

AEP . 

• • 

. Derbr, in Lycaonia. 

AH. (A ijjuos) 

- The People. 

AH . . 

. . 

. Delos. 

AHMAPX* EEOTS With Tribuniclon 
Power. . 

AI . . 


. Diospolis. 

AIO . . 


. Diotus. 

AIOKAI 


. Diocaesarca. 

AIOS . 


. Diospolis. 

APE . 

9 ft 

. Drepnnum. 

ATP . . 

ft • 

. Dyrrachinm. 

E. . . 

• • 

. Eryce. 

E., EPES 


. Eresus. 

EIP. 


. Eresus, Erythr&e, 
Eretna. 

EA. . . 


. Elea, Elatea. 

EAET . 


. Eleusis. 

EAET0. 

(EACV0C 

- 

po *•) • 


* Free. 

EN . - 


. Enna, Entherna, 

Entella, Encheli. 

eii., ehi. 

ft ft 

. Epidaurus. 

EPI. 

ft • 

. Eriza in Caria. 

EPMO . 

ft • 

. Hcrmopolis, 

EPT 

• ft 

• Erythia. 
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. . . Erchia. 

. . . Eppindus 

. . • Etenna in 

pbylia. 

ET.,ETO. (Etoi/s) A year. 

ET m ETBO . • Euboea. 


EPX 

EN 

ET 


Pam. 


ETA . . . • 

Era. 

ETX. (Euo-€j3r]s) . 

Pious. 

ETT. (Ewt vxns) . 

Happy. 

E*. f E*E . . . 

Ephesus. 

EX. (Exowna.) . 

Power. 

Za 

. Zacynthus, (thenRa- 
lamis, now Zan- 
thus.) 

ZANKA. . . 

, Zancle, (afterwards | 
Messana.) 

H 

. Elium. 

HAAP . . . 

. Iladrumcntum. 

HAT . . • 

. Atua. 

HT. (Hy«i uom) 

. President. 

HAIOn. . • 

. Heliopolis. 

HP. . • 

. Heracleia. 

HPAK . . . 

. Ileracleiopolis. 

H*AI . • • 

. Ephaestia. 

0A 

. Tivasus. 

©E . . • • 

. Thcspiao. 

QE.,©HB . . 

. Thehae. 

0EN . . . 

. Thesbalonica. 

©P 

. Thera. 

©T. .... 

. Tkurium. 

I 

. Iasus. 

I., IEP. (Upas) 

. Sacred. 

iepaiit. . . 

. Hlerapythia. 

1©A .... 

. Ithaca. 

1KAP . . ■ 

. llieeara, Icarius. 

IA . • • • 

. Ilisium. 

IAI .... 

. llllum. 

10T .... 

. Julius, (moaning 
city,) or Julius, ( 
man’s name.) 


IOYA 
mA 
IP. . 
IPP . 
IN. . 
ININ 
ITC . 


. Julia. 

. Hippana. 

. Nrene. 

. Irrhesia. 

. leus, Istiaca. 
. Isindus. 

. Ipsus. 


K. . . • 


K. (Kowww) • 
K. KAI2. . . 
K.K. (YLqivovKi\i- 
kicls) 

KA . 


KAIA 
KAA 
KAAAI 
KAMA 
KAN 
KAn 
KAnn 
KAP, KAPP 
KAPT 
KANO) 

KANT 
KAT., KATA. 
KE. . 

KE . 

KEA 
KEP 
KE$, KE$AA 
KI. . 

K10. 

KIA. 

KIN . 

KA. . 

KAA. . 
KAATA10 


Caristus, Cyrone, 
Cyzicus, Callatcn. 
Corcyra, Caius (a 
man’s name). 
Quintus. 

Caesar. 

Community of Ci- 
, licia. 

. Carvstu*, Catana, 
Clialcis. 

. Cnelius. 

. Chalccdon. 

. CalViopohs. 

. Camara. 

. Canuta. 

. Capua. 

. Cappadocia. 

. Cairliac. 

. Carthage. 

. Canopus. 

. Cn-tnlo. 

. Cauionia. 

. Ceos. 

. Ccnclirao, Cepha- 
lenia, Ccphalonia. 
. Cclcndcris. 

. Chornonesus. 

. Ceplialaedis. 

. Cumins, Cibacuiu. 

. Cithaeron. 

. Cilbrani. 

. Cistena. 

. Cleonac, Claudius. 

. Clazomenc. 

. Claudiopolis. 
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KNA .... Cnoptos. 

KNI Cnidus. 

KO Colophon, Corcyra. 

KO, KOP . . . Corinth. 

XOIN. (Kotvov .) . A community. 

KOA. (KoAowas) Colony, Colophon. 

KOM Commodus. 

KOP. .... Corcyra. 

KP. . • « . . . Crogus in Ljcia. 

KPA Cronos. 

KPH .... Crete. 

KPO .... Crotona. 

KTH .... Ctcmenae. 

KT Cvdna, Cuma, Cyme, 

Cyrer.c, Cyzicus, 
Cytliolus, Cydo- 
nium, Cyon. 


KTAA . . 

. 

. Cydon. 

KT0 . . 

. 

. Cythnus. 

ktii. . . 


. Cyprus. 

KTP . . 


. Cyrene. 

A. . . . 

• 

. A year, Lucius, Lo- 
cris, Lcucas. 

AA . . . 

• 

. Lacedaemon, Lnmp- 
Racus, Larymna, 
Larissa. 

AAAA . • 


. Lalassa. 

AAM . . . 


. Lamea, Lampsacus. 

AAMn . . 


. Lampsacus. 

AAP . . 


. Larissa. 

AAPI . . 


. Larinum. 

AE., AET. 


. Leucas. 

AEB. . . 


. Lcbinus. 

AEON . . 


. Lcontinm. 

AHM. . . 


. Lemnos. 

Ain. . . 


. Lipara. 

AITI. . . 


. Liviopolis. 

AO., AAK. 


. Locri. 

Aor . . 


. Longonc. 

AT. . . . 


. Lystus. 

AYr„ ATK 


. Lyctus. 

ATS I . . 

. 

. Lyemachia. 


M. • • • • 

. Marcus (a man’s 
name), Melos, Ma- 
ronea, Malea, Me- 
galopolis , Mazoka. 

M., MHTPO . 

. Metropolis. 

MA . . • • 

. Magnesia, Massyrl- 
tus, Maronca, Mas- 
eilia, Macedonia. 

MAT . . • 

. Magnesia. 

MA0T . . . 

. Moihyma. 

MAKPO . . 

. Macrocephali. 

MAA . . • 

. Mallus. 

MAM . . . 

. MamertinL 

MAN . . . 

. MantincOv, 

MAS. . . • 

. Mozara. 

MASS . . . 

. Massilku 

ME 

. Mcnelais, on Syrian 
regal coins. 

ME 

. McBsina, Mctapon- 
tum, Melite. 

ME.,JMEr. 

. Megara, Megalopo- 
lis, Megarsus. 

MEr. (Me-yaAos) Great. 

MENA . . . 

• Mendcs. * 

MENE . . . 

. Menelaus. 

MENEK . . 

. Menecratcs. 

MES . . . 

. Mcssana, Messcnia. 

META . . . 

. Mctapontuin. 

MI 

. Miletus. 

MIN. . . . 

. Mirtdc. 

MK., MASAK. 

. Mazaka, of Cappa- 
docia, on coins of 
Mithridates VI. 

MOP . . . 

. Morgantia. 

MT . . . . 

. Mycenae. 

MTKO . . . 

. Myconc. 

MTA . . . 

. Mylasa. 

MTNT . . . 

. Minya. 

MTP. . . . 

. Myi'lca. 

MTTI. . . . 

. Mytilcne. 

N., NAT . . 

. Naupactos. 

N. NEflK. . 

. Neocori. 

NA .... 

. Naxos, Nape. 

NAHA . . 

. Nagidus. 

n y 
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NAS . 

• . • 

Naxos. 

IIAPI . 


Paros. 


NATAPX. 

(Nav* 


nE . . 


Fclinnu. 




Enjoying a seaport. 

nE . . 

• •( 

Perinthus. 


NE. . - 

. . 

Netnea. 

nEA . 


Pella. 


NEAN . 

. . 

Neandritt. 

nEP . 


Porgus. 


NEOn . 

. . 

Noopolis. 

nEPr . 


Pergamus. 


NEP. . 

. . 

Ncrva. 

nEPT . 


Pertinnx. 


NIK. . 

• . 

Nicaeum, Nicomc- 

TIE2K . 


Pcsconniu«. 




dia. 

m. . . 


Piasdorus. • 


NT. . . 

. . 

Nisyrus. 

niN. . 


Pinamytae. 


NTS. . 

. . 

Nysaei, on coins of 

niNA . 


Pinamus. 




Scythopolis. 

nAA. . 


Plato ac. 





no. . . 


Pontus. 


- 

, . 

Xanthus,Xatynthus. 

nOAT . 


Polyrrhemmi. 





nos. nosEi . 

Posidonia. 


0. . . 

, . 

Opuntium. 

np.,nPE2. (npftr- 



oi. . . 

• . 

Octlmci. 

/3 eos) . 


Legato. 


0AB10 . 

. . 

Olbiopolis. 

np, npo 


Fronos. 


OAT 

. , 

Olympus. 

npAi. . 


praosus. 


ON. (Oj/tos) . 

being. 

npA2 . 


Prossus. 


OnEA . 

. . 

Opclius. 

npo 


. Froconnosu*. 


on . . 

. . 

Opus. 

npocn 


. Prosojiis. 


OPT . 

. . 

. Orycus. 

nPOAl. {UpoZiKos) Curator. 


OPX . 

. . 

. Orchomcnu*-. 

m\ . . 

. . 

. Ptoloinuis. 


ornorm (ov- 

nT. . . 


. Pylos. 


Karos or Yiraros) Consul . 

nT. . . 

. . 

. FythopoUa. 


0*PT . 

. . 

Ophryniuui. 

nTA 

. . 

. Pylon. 





nT©o . 

. . 

. Pithopolls. 


n. . . 

. . 

Fitanc, I’anteca- 

nTP . 

. . 

. Fymus. 




paeum, Panormu?. 





n. (ncuxt, npos) upon. 

n 


• Rythymna. 


n., nA. 

. . 

. Paphos, or Faros. 

r. . . 

• • 


n, iian 

. . 

Pantccapacum. 

PAT . . 

• • 

. Raucus. 


n.. nH 


.Pelusium. 

PH . . 

• • 

. Rliegium. 


n„ nonA. . 

. Publius. 

PO . . 

. • 

. Rhodes. 


a, npr. 

(Upvra 

- 

PT . . 

• • 

. Rypac. 


vos) . 

. . 

. Proofed. 





n.,npfiT. (npoTos) First. 

2. 2A 


. Salurois, 

Samos 

nA . . 


. Pales, Patrac. 



Syria, Sadie, Sola 

nAis . 


. Faostum. 



Segcsta, Syracuse 

nAin . 


. Paeonia. 



Sycion. 


• IIAN 


. Panormus. 

2A . . 

, . 

. Salamis, Salgania 

nAP . 


. Paropinum, Paros. 



Samosate, 

Sacili 

nAP© . 

. • 

. Parthicufl. 



Same. 
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2Ar . . 

. 

. SaguAtum. 

TPA. . . 

. . Trallis. 

NAAAn . 

. 

. Salapia. 

TPI. . . • 

. . Tripoli*. 

NAP . . . 

. 

. Sqgdis. 

TPIA . . 

. . Triadlma. 

NE. . . . 

. 

. Seriphus, Segcste, 

TPO. . . 

. . Triozene. 

NEB. (NsjSa 

a ros 

Selgi, Scleucia. 

) Augustus. 

TT. . . . 
TTAN . . 

. . Tyndaris. 

. . Tyana. 

NEA . . 


■ Selinus, Sclcucia. 

TTP. . . 

. . Tyro (monogram). 

NEnT . . 
NEP, NEPI 


. Septimus. 

* Seriphus. 

Y, TE., TEA 

. . Vella. 

NE*I . . 

NI. . . . 


• Sepbyrium. 

. Siphnos. 

TIL, THAT 
toj) . . 

(Tra- 

NIA . . . 


. Side. 

. . Consul. 

NIKI . . 


. Sicinus, Sycton. 

TP . . . 

. . Uria. 

NIN., NINO 
NK . . . 


. Sinope. 

. Scepsis. 

<t>. . . . 

. . Philip, Phoestus, 

NMT. . . 


. Smyrna. 


Philuntium, Pho- 

NO . . . 


. Soli. 


cia, Phocaea, Pho- 

NTP.,NTPA. 

(*7> 

Or 


cions. 

t rryos) . 


. Praetor. 

♦A. . . . 

■ • Phaselis, Phacstus, 

NTT . . 


. Styria. 


Pharos, rhanago- 

NT . . . 


. Sicily. 

* 

rio, Pharac. 

NT., NTPA 


• Syracuse. 

♦AT . . 

• . Phaestus. 

NTB. . . 


. Sybaris. 

*AA . . 

. . Fhalanna. 

2TP . . . 


. Syria. 

*AP . . 

. . Pharsalus. * 

NO. . . . 


. Solae. 

♦APBAI . 

. . Pharbaeshitcs. 

T. . . . 


. Tarcntun, Tarsus, 

*1. . . . 

. . Vibius, Philippo- 

polis, Philadelphia. 

TA . . . 


Teos, Titus. 

. Terantum, Tabae. 

♦INE. . . 

♦A . . . 

, . Phineium. 

. . Flavius. 

TA., TANA 


. Tanagra. 

♦o . . 

• • Phoois. 

TABAA 


. Tabala. 

♦OK . . 

. . Phocaeuxn. 

TAP. . . 


. Tarentum, Tarsus. 

♦OTA. . . 

. . Fiilvia. 

TATP . . 


. Tuuromenum. 

♦T . . . 

. • Phycus in Cyrcne. 

TE . . . 


. Tementis, Tegca, 

♦O . . . 

. . Phocis. 

TEP . . 

TH . . . 


Tencdos, Tcriua. 

. Terina. 

. Teos, Terpillus, 

X. . . . 

. • Chios. 

TL, TIB ' . 


Tenus. 

. Tiberius. 

XAA . . 

XEP . . 

, . Chalois. 

. . Chersonesus. 

TO , . . 


. Tolistobegi. 

XI . . . 

. . Chytrl in Crete. 


» N 2 
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/ERAS OF CHIEF GREEK CITIES OCCURRING ON COINS. 

(Se n , Chapter on Greek Inscriptions and Dates found on Coins) 


Abila in Ccelosyria, 63 before Christ. 
Abonitechit© in Faphlagonia, 50 after 
Christ. 

AcbflBi, 280 b.c. 

Adrianopolis in Thrace, 132 A.c. 

Acgea in Cilicia, also called Macrinopolis 
and Alexandropolis, 47 b.c. 

Alexandria on the Issue, 68 b.c. 

Amasia in Cappadocia, 0 b.c. 

Amisus in Pontus of Galatia, 33 n.c. 
Anazarbis in Cilicia, 19 b.c. 

Anthedonis in Syria, apparently 31 n.c. 
Antioch in Caelosyria, 63 b.c. 

Antioch in Cilicia, 19 b.c. 

Antioch in Syria uses four epochs : — 

1. That of the SeleucidiD, 212 n.c. 

2. The Pompeian, 63 b.c. 

3. Under Augustus and beginning 

of Tiberius, 31 b.c. 

4. Under later emperor*, 49 b.c. 
Apamea in Caelosyria, 312 n.c., and the 

Augustan, 31 b.c. 

Arattus of Phoenicia, 260 n.c. 

Ascalon in Palestine, 104 n.c. 

Augusta in Cilicia, 20 a.c. 

Baiana in Syria, 124 b.c. 

Berica of Macedon, 63, b.c. 

Berytus in Palestine, 66 u.c. 

Bostra, a colony in Arabia Petr tea, 106 

A.C. 

Botryc in Phoenicia, 49 b.c. 

Byblis in Phoenicia, 20 b.c. 

Ctesarea Gcrmanica in Palestine, 39 a.c. 
Caesarea on Libanus, 313 n.c. 

Caesarea under Tanium, 3 b.c. 

Canothce in Syria, 63 b.c. 

Capitolia in Celesyria, 93 a.c. 

Cerasus in Pontns, 146 b.c. 

Chalcis in Syria, 92 a.c. 

Cyrrhestus in Syria, 312 n.c. 

Dacia, 247 a.c. 

Damascus, 312 b.c. 

Dia in Syria, 63 b.c. 

DiospoliB in Palestine, 93 a.c. [doubtful.) 
Dora in Cilicia, 131 b.c. 

Dora in Phoenicia, the Pompeian irra, 
63 b.c. 

Emisus in Cilicia, 312 b.c. 

Epiphanum in Cilicia, 38 a.c. 


Plaviopolis in Cilicia, 74 a.c. 

Gabala in Syria, 47 b.c. 

Gadara in Syria, 63 b.c. 

Gaza in Palestine, 63 b.c. 

Ilierocaesarea in Lydia, 20 a.c. 

Irenopolis in Phoenicia, 62 a.c. 

Ilium in Troas, 81 b.c. doubtful . 

Laodicea in Caelosyria, 313 b.c. 

Laodioea in Caria, 189 b.c. 

Leucadia in Caelosyria, till Gordian, 48 
a.c. After, 31 b.c. 

Lydia, 521 n.c. 

Macedon, 48 b.c. 

Mopsus in Cilicia, 58 n.c. 

Ncapolisof Samaria, 70 a.c. 

Nroctrsarea, 64 a.c. 

Nicuca in Bithynia, 288 u.c. 

Nicomcdia in Bithynia, 288 b.c, 

OrthosiLs in Phoenicia, 312 b.c. 

Pella in Syria, 63 b.c. 

Philadelphia in Ccelosyria, 63 b.c. 
Fompciopolis in Cilicia, 68 b.c. 

Ptolcmais in Phoenicia, 48 b.c. 
KUabbathamum in Phccnicia, 93 a.c. 
llaplianus in Syria, 49 b c. 
llaphiii’in Palestine, 61 or 57 n.c. 
lthesena in Mesopotamia, 1 33 a.c. 
Samosata in Comraagcne, 7 1 a.c. 

Sebastc in Cilicia. 20 u.c. 

Sebaste of Syria, or Samaria, 26 b.c, 
Scleucia in Syria, three epochs : — 

1. Under Augustus, 31 b.c. 

2. Under Tiberius, 63 b.c. 

3. 109 b.c. 

Midon in Phoenicia, 312 u.c. 

Sinope, two aoras : — 

1. Till Alexander Severus, 45 b.c. 

2. After, 70 u.c. 

Tiberias in Galilee, 17 a.c. 

Trallis in Caria, 145 a.c. 

Trapezus in Pontus, 62 a.c. 

Tripolis in Phoenicia, two epochs : — 

1. The Pompeian, 63 b.c. 

2. The Seleucian, 312 b.c. 

Tyre in Phoenicia, two mras : — 

1. The Seleucian, 312 b.c. 

2. 126 b.c. 

Viminacium in Moesia, 240 a.c. 
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NAMES OP GREEK MAGISTRATES, &c., ON COINS. 


ATONOBETOT* 


. r#esident of the 
Gomes. 


BEOAOrOT 


. Interpreter of Sa- 
cred Bites, 


ANBTIIATOT . . Proconsul. 
ANTI2TPATH rOT Proprmtor. 
APXIEPER2 . . High Priest. 
APX0NT02 . . Prefect of the City, f 
A2IAPXOT . . President of the 


TP AM MATEOS 

EniMEAHTOT 

EniSTATOT . 
Ed»OPOT . . 

HTEMONOS . 


Games of ABln. 

. Scribe, Keeeper of 
the Ueeords.t 

. Procurator of the 
Games, &c. 

. Inspector. 

. Tribune of the 
Teople. 

. President of a Pro- 
vince. 


IEPE02 .... Priest. 
riANHITPISTOT . Sacred Orator. 
IIAPOXOT . • • Intendant of the 
Inns. 

nOAIAPXOT . . Prefect of the City. 
nPESBEAS or 

I1PE2BETTOT . Legate. 
IIPTTANEflS . . Primate of the City. 
204I2T0T • . . Counsellor. 
2TE*ANO*OPOT A crowned, or su- 
perior Priest. 

STPATHTOT . . Prrator. 

TAMIOT , . .Questor. 

TIIATOT or OTTI A- 

TOT . . . . Consul. 


GAMES MENTIONED ON GliEElf AND EOMAN COINS 

(GREEK COINS.) 

Dioacorii , to Castor and Pollux. 

Dvsariy to Bacchus by his Arabic name 
Lusarcs. 


Adrianei, in Ephesus and Smyrna in 
honour of Hadrian. 

Agonoterii, given apparently at the pri- 
vate expense of the Agonotheti. 

Alexandrini, at Philippopolis in Thrace. 

Aristiy in honour of the emperors. 

Aaclcpii, in honour of JEsculapins. 

At tali Gordiani, in honour of Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, and Gordian III. 

Augvateiy In honour of Augustus. 

Actinciy on the victory at Actium. 

Cahirii , in honour of the gods Cabires, 
who presided over metals. 

Capitolini , in honour of Jupiter Capito- 
linus. 

Omarei, in honour of the emperor. 

CJumdriaii , in honour of Io. 

Commodiani, in honour of Commodus. 

Cord, in honour of Proserpine. 

Chryaantini of Sardis, from a crown of 
gold given to the victor. 

Demctriiy in honour of Ceres. 

Didimdy to Apollo. 

Dionyrii, to Bacchus. 


EUiy to the sun. 

JSpiniciiy for some victory. 

Epicuriiy in which only people of a pro- 
vince contended; whereas, the Occu- 
! menici permitted all. 

Erei, to Juno. 

Eugamiiy to Pluto. 

Iselasticiy so called from the applause 
given to the victor. 

Tsthmii, to Neptune. 

Letoiiy to Latona, 

Myatidy for the sacred mysteries. 
Naumachiiy naval. 

Xemeiy to Hercules. 

Olympic to Jupiter. 

Panioniiy of all the Ionic eities. 

Primi Ssvcriani, to Scverus. 

Sabasmii, to Augustus. 

Semelii, to appease offended Jove. 

Soteriiy for health. 


4 The use of tho genitive cose is explained in the chapter on the inscriptions of 
Greek coins. 

t The emperor GallienuB was archon of Athens, Hist. Aug. Script, p. 720. 

+ On a coin, the people of Nisma called the emperor Tiberius their Scribe. 
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AOTOffOMOTTS COItfB, 


(ROMAN COINS.) 


Aeliana Pincensia, in honour of Hadrian, 
at Plnca in Maraia. 

Oapitolinwn Cert amen. 

CeredUa. 

Oertamen Quinquetmafo. 


Chrtamen Periodieum. 
Iselistica. 

Ludi Smcularcs. 

Sacra Periodica Oecumenica. 


AN ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF ALL 

THE MOST IMPORTANT GREEK AUTONOMOUS COINS. 

"WITH THEIR COMPARATIVE DEGREES OF RARITY. 


Eight degrees of rarity are distinguished by It. 1 , R. 8 , Ac.; Bronze coins arc marked Hr. ; 

Gold, G. ; ^Silver, 8.; Elect rum, El.; Lead, L. 

The Name of each Province, or Region, is printed in capitals, and accompanied by the 
Names of all its Cities or Dependencies known to have coined money. The capitals 
in brackets after the name of each Province , denote the situation of the province : as 
in Asia, Africa. Greece, or Italy,-- A. signifying Asia, Al*\ Africa, G. Greece Proper, 
and I. Italy. 16. signifies island. 

• The Modern Names, when known, are placed in brackets after the ancient ones. 


A. 

Aba. Br. — R. 4 These were formerly 
attributed to Albacti Mysi, in Mysi. 

Abacaenum (Tripim). 8. — R.*R. a Br. 
— R.® 

Aballa. Br. — R. 8 Of doubtful attribu- 
tion. 

Abdera (Ghiumergin, Asperosa, Flatys- 
tomon). S.— R.» R. 8 Br.— R. 1 R. 4 

Aboni Sichos Jonopolis (Aneh Boll 
Yncbolu). With the name of Aboni 
Tichos. Br. — It. 7 

Abydus (Aidos. Nagara). G. — R. 8 El. 
— R. 8 S.— R.*R. 8 Br.— R* R. 6 

Acanthus (Erissos). 6. — R.*R 8 .- Br. — 
R. 4 R.« 

ACARNANIA (G): — Alysia, Anactorium, 
Amphilochium, Heraclea, Lucas, Me- 
tropolis, Oenidae, Stratos, Taphias, 
Thryulium. 

Aearnani (in general). G. — R.° S. — R. 4 
R.° Br.— R. l R. 4 

Ace, afterwards Ptolemais (Alee, Aka, 
Acri, Ilpovaxmi d’Acri). With the 


name of Ace : Br. — R. H With Phoe- 
nician legends: G. — R. 4 8. — R. 4 
With the name of Ptolemais : Br. — 
R. 4 R.° Those with Phoenician 
legends are of Alexander I. 

Acerrae (Aoerra). The coins formerly 
attributed to this town arc now classed 
among those of Atetia. 

ACHAIA : — Aegialus, Aegira, Aegiuni, 
Burn, Curinaea , Cforinthus, Patrae r 
Pellene, Phlius, Rhypae, Sicyon. 

Achaia (in general). 6. — C. Br. — R.* 

R. 8 With the Achaian League : S.— 
C.— R. 8 Br.— R. 4 R. 8 

Acherontia (Acerenza). The money at- 
tributed to this town has been restored 
to Aquilonio, in Samnium. 

Achillea (Island near Sarmatia). S. — 
R.° R. 8 These pieces are attributed 
to Olbia by M. Blarenberg. 

Ada f Br.— R.« 

Acomonia. Br. — R. 4 

Acrae (Palazzol©). Br. — R. 4 

Acrasus. Br. — R. s 
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Adramyttium (Edrcmit, Adramitti). Br. 
—It. 4 R.® 

Adranus (Aderno). Bj. — It.® 

Aea. Br. — R.® 

Aegae (Asias Kale), in Cilicia. Br.— R. 4 
The coins of this town are numerous. 

Aegae (in Macedonia). The coins which 
were attributed are now classed 
among doubtful coins of the kings 
of Macedonia. 

Aegae (Ghinsel Hyasar, in Aeolis), in 
Aetolia. S. — R. 4 R.« Br. — B. ,i It. 5 

AECIA (G.) (Tup. Islands near to) 
Anwrgus, Aegialc , Anaphe , Andrus, 
Cessa Coae , Carthaea , Core&ia, Julia 
Ceae , Poena Ceae , Ccmolis , Cytnus , 
Ddus, Oyaros, Fura, las, Melos, 
My conus, Narus, Paros , Pholegan - 
Sei'iphua , Sicinus , Siphnrn , 
Syrus, Team, Tkera. 

Aegiale Aniorgi (Hyali), Br. — It. 7 

Acgiafits. The pieces attributed to this 
town are of Aegialus, in Puphlagonia. 

(Eghina, Eugea). Achuian league. 
S.— B. 5i lt. ti Br.— R.*R.® The oldest 
pieces of this island were evidently 
coined during the eurliest coinages. 

Aegira . Br. — R. 8 

Aegium (Vostitza). Achaian league. S. 
—It. 1 Br. — It. 4 R.® This is the 
chief place of the Achaian League. 

Br. — It. 4 

AEOLIS (A) : — Aegae , Cyme , JStoca, 
Sarissa , My r in a, Neoniichos, Tetanus , 
iirfwa, Jircsus , Methymna , Jl/jy- 
tclene, 

Aeolis (in general). The pieces attributed 
to this country have been restored 
by M. Scstini to Acolium, in the 
Thracian Chcrsoncsus. 

-lcof/Mf/i. S. — It, 8 Br. — It. 8 These 
pieces were attributed to Aeolus in 
general. 

Acnia vcl Aenea. S. — It 7 

Aenianen. S. — R. 4 Br. — R. 5 

Aenus (Enes, Eno). 8. — R. a R.® Br. — 
It. 8 R.® 

Acsernia (Iscrnia). Br. — R. 8 ll.® Latin 
legends. • 

Actnaei (Sta. Maria di Sicodia) . S, — R. 4 

R.® Br.— R. 8 It. 8 

AETOLIA (G.); — Apollonia, Athamanes , 
Calydon , Zysimachia l,' Kaupactm. 


Aetoli (in general). G. — R. 6 8.— R. 4 
It. 0 ) Br.— R,* R. 4 

Aeyanis . Br. — R.® R . 5 

AFRICA (Of the uncertain money of). 
S. — R. fl Br. — R.* R. 4 These pieces 
have African inscriptions. 

Agathyrnus (Agati). Br. — R.® With 
the name of Tyndaris, in Sicily, a sign 
of alliance. 

Agrigentum (Girgenti). G. — R.® S. — 
C.— R.® Br.— C.— R. 4 The coins of 
Agrigentum aTe very numerous. 

Agrippina, Anthedon » With the name of 
Agrippina : Br. — R. 7 With the name 
of Anthedon: Br. — R.® Those with 
the name of Anthedon are of the 
Jewish kings, Agrippa I. and II. 

Agyritm (San Filippi d’Argitc). Br. — 
R. 2 It.® 

Alaeaa (Sta. Maria delle Palate). Br. — 
R. 8 K 5 The silver pieces formerly 
attributed to this town belong to 
Alliphn, in Samnium. 

Allaria. 8. — It.® 

Alba (Albano). S.— R.® L.— It. 4 Latin 
legends. 

Albaeti My si. The pieces attributed to 
this town have been restored to Aba, 
in Cariu. * 

Albanda. S. — R.® Br.— R. 4 R.® 

Alicia. Br. — R.“ Of doubtful attribu- 
tion. 

Alexander' Troas (Fski-Stambul). El. — 
R. 8 G.— R. 8 S.— R. 8 K.® 

Alexandria io Issurn (Iskonderonn, Alcs- 
sandretta). Br. — R. 7 R. B Some of 
these coins bear the head of Anti- 
ochus VI., king of Commagene. 

Alia. Br.— R. T 

Alitida (Muglia). Br. — R. 4 

Allipha. S.— R. 4 R.® M. Sestini desig- 
nates this town to Campania. 

Alopeoonnesus. Br. — R. 7 

Aluntium (Alontio). Br. — R. 4 R.® 

Alvona. The (pieces attributed to this 
town have been restored to This- 
bia. There are no pieces belonging 
to Alvona, and no coins of Libur- 
nia. 

Alyatta. Br. — R.® 

Alyzia (AeliaB). 6.— R*R.® Br.— R.® 

Amamennes. Br. — R.® 

Amantia. Br. — R. 4 

Amasia (Amassia). Br. — R. 4 Some of 
these pieces also bear the name of 
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Nicomodia, in Bithynia, a sign of 
alliance between these two towns. 
Amastris (Amassrch, Amastra, Amarsa, 
AmagBera, Samatro). S. — R. 8 Br. — 
It.* It.® Some of these pieces bear 
the name of Sebasti, in Faphlagonia. 
Ambracia (Ambrakia). 8. — R. 1 It. 7 Br. 
—It. 1 R.* 

Amnia. Br. — R.® Of doubtful attri- 
bution. 

Amcstratus (Mistrctta). Br. — R.® 

Amisus (Ilimiso, Samsun). S. — R. 4 

Br.— C.— R.® 

Amnesum. Br. — R. 1 
Amor gun (Amor go). Br. — R.® 

Amorium (Ilergion Amoria), Br. — R. 4 

Amphaxus. Br. — R. 5 

Amphoa. The pieces attributed to this ! 

town do not belong to it. j 

Amphicaea. Br. — R. H | 

Amphihchum and Argos Amphilochium 
(Filokia). With the namefcf Argos. 
8. — R.* R. 4 With the name of Amphi- 
lochium. S. — It.* R. 4 
Amphijwlis (Jeni Kioj). S. — R.® Br. 
— C.— R.® 

Amphissa (Salona, or Snmpeni). Br. — R.® 
Annctorium (Bonitza). S. — R.* R.® Br. 
-r-R. 4 R.® 

Anaphe (Naufio). Br. — R.® 

Anaphlystus, Br. — R. 8 
A nazarbus Caesarea to Anasarbum 
(Avnzarba). Br. — R. 7 The coins of 
this town are numerous, 

Anoona (Ancona). Br. — R.® 

Anrhialvs (Akkiali, Ichingunene, I®- 
kellis). Br.— R.® 

Ancyra (Angur). Br. — R. 4 R.® The 
coins of this town are numerous. 
Andrus (Andro). 8. — R. 8 Br. — It.® 
Anolus. Br. — R.® Of doubtful attribution 
Antandrvs (Antandro). S. — R. 7 Br. — R.® 
Antiocheni ad Callirhoen. Br. — It. 1 These 
pieces bear the head of Antiochus IV., 
king of Syria. % 

Antiocheni ad Dophnen, Br. — R. 1 R.® 
These pieces bear the head of Anti- 
ochus VI., king of Syria. 

Antiocheni Ptolemais. Br. — R.® R.® 
Some of these pieces bear the names 
of Antiochus IV. and VIII., kings of 
Syria, and of Cleopatra, mother of the 
latter. 

Antiochia (Ak Chiehere). Br.— R.® Latin 
legend. 


Antiochia. Br.— R.® 

Antiochia ad Orontem. (With date of the 
Seleucidae.) Ik 1 .— C. — R. 4 (With an 

uncertain date?) Br.— C R.® (With 

an Achaian date.) Br. — C. — R.* 
(With a Caesarean date.) Br.— C. — 
R. 4 

^ntiochia ad Sarum Adana (Edene, 

' Adana) . With the name of Antiochia : 
Br. — R.® R.® With the name of 
Adana: 8.— R.® Br.— R. 4 R.® 
Antiochia ad Meeandrvm ( Yeni Chiehere ) . 

8.— R .® Br.— R.® R.* 

Mthedon (Lukisi or Talandi). S. — R.® 

Antissa (Petra). Br. — R. 4 

Apatnea, AJyrtca (Medana, Mudagna). 

Br. — R. 4 R.® Latin legend. 

Apamca (Afuin, Kara HysaT). S.— R. 4 
R. 7 Br. — C. — R. 4 The coins of this 
town are very numerous. The silver 
pieces are of Cistophores. 

Apamea (Samiah). Br. — R. 1 R.* Some 
of these bear the name of Antiochus 
III. and Alexander I., kings of Syria. 
Aphrodmas. S. — R. 4 Br. It.* R. 4 
Several pieces bear the name of 
Plarasa, in Carla, a sign of alliance 
between these towns. 

Apollonia (Sizepoli, in Thrace). Br. — R. 8 
Apol Ionia in Ionia . Br. — R. 3 
Apollonia in Qi'ete. S. — R. 4 
Apollonia in Aetolia. Br. — R.® 
Apollonia ad Rhydacwr. (Abullonu). Br. 
— R . 8 

Apollonia in Oaria . Br. — It.® It.® 
Apollonia in Ionia. Br. — It. 3 Of 
doubtful attribution. 

Apollonia in Lysia. Br. — It. 6 The 
autonomous arc doubtful. 

Apollonia (Polina, in Ulyricum). S. — 
C. — R.® Br. — R. 1 It. 4 The number 
of towns which bore the name of 
Apollonia renders some pieces of 
doubtful attribution. 

Apollonis or Apollonidea. Br. — R. 1 
Apollonoshieron. Br. — R.® 

Aptera (Paleo Castro). S. — R. 4 R.® 
Br.— R. 1 R* 

APULIA (I.) : — Acherontia, Arpi t Ascu- 
lum , Barium, tanusium, Grttmium , 
Zucena , Merimm , Neapolis , Rybas. 
tint , Salapci , Sipontum, Teates , T'e- 
nttsia , Ureitm. 

1 Aphytis (Aftti). Br. — R, 4 
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Aquileia (Aquilcia). Br. — It* Latin 

legend. 

AquiUmia (Loccdogna). Br. — R. 7 Os* 
can legends. Tneso coins were for* 
merly attributed to Achcrontia, in 
Apulia. 

Aquinwn (Aquin). Br. — R.* R. 4 Latin 
legends. 

ARCADIA (C.) : — Aim, Basilic, Caphyra , 
Charisia, Eva, Man tinea, Megalopolis , 
Pallanteum, Pheneus , Phigaha , Stym- 
phalis, Tegea, Thelpsuna , Thisoa. 

Aradus (Rovad, Arret, Adassi). 8. — C. 

— R. 4 Br. — C. — R. s Some of fhcBc 
pieces bear the head of Cleopatra, 
without that of Marcus Antonius. 
The indication of this isle is found 
on the coin of Alexander I. Some 
have Phoenician legends. 

Arax. Br. — R. 8 

Arcadi (in general). S. — C. — R.® Br. 

— R * R.« 

Arcadi (Capo Arcadi). S. — II. 0 

Argcsa. S. — R. 8 

ARGOLIS (G.) : — Argos , Aside, Cleon e, 
Epidauros , Uermione , Mcthann, Thy- 
rca, Troezcn. 

Arethusa (A1 Rustan). Br. — R.® Of 

doubtful attribution. 

Argos (in Cilicia). S. — R.® 

Argos (Planitza). Achaian league. S. — 
C.— U 4 Br. — C. — R. 4 

Ariartus or Haliartm. S. 

The produced medal is false. 

Aricia (Ariciu). L. — R.® Latin legends. 
It is probable that these pieces were 
not circulated as money. 

Ariminum (Rimini). Br. — R. 4 R. fl Latin 
legends. 

Arisba (Mussa-Kioy). Br. — R.® 

Arpi (Arpe). S.— R. 7 Br.— R. 1 R. 4 

Arunci. Br. — R.® 

Arsinoii (in Crete). Br. — R.° 

Arsinoe (in Cyrenaica), S, — R.® Br. — 
R. 4 R. 7 

Artemi urn. S. — It. 7 Br. — R.® 

Ascalnn (Askolon, Ascalona). S. — R.® 
Br. — It. 1 R. 4 Some bear the heads 
of several Syrian kings. 

Aseulum (Ascoli, in Apulea). Br.— R. 5 
The money attributed to this town 
bears also the name of the town 
JTadria, denoting on alliance between 
these two towns. 


Aseulum (Ascolidi Puglia, in Picenum). 
Br. — R.< Some of the coins of this 
town have been falsely attributed to 
Dyscelodus, an island belonging to 
Illyria, and to Aruncia, in Campania. 

Asia . Br. — R.® On some coins of 

Alexander the Great the abridged 
name of this town may be seen. 

Asine (Furnos). Achaian league. Br. — R.« 

Aspendus (Menugat Aepindus). 8. — R. 7 
Br.— R.« 

Aspledon. 8.— R.« Br.— R.« 

Assorus (Asero). Br. — R. 4 R.® The coins 
of this town have Latin legends, very 
rare among Sicilian coins. 

Assus (Asso). 8.— R. 7 Br.— R. 4 

Astypalea (Stimfalia). fcr. — R. 4 Of 
doubtful attribution. 

Astyra. S. — R.« 

Astyra Rhodi. Br. — R.® 

Atarnea. El. — 11. 8 Br. — R. 4 

Atclla*{ SantArpino). Br. — R. 4 R.® Os- 
can legends. 

Athaca. Br.— R.® 

Athamanes. Br. — R.® 

Athenne (Ratines Atini). G. — R.® 8. — 
C. — R. 8 Br. — C. — R. B The silver and 
brass coins of Athonae are numerous. 
The type of the owl is the symbol of 
this town. 

Atinum (Atena). Br. — R.® 

Atrax (Boidanar). 8.— R.« Br.— R. 8 

Attada. Br.— R. 4 R. ft 

Attalia (Palea Attnlea). Br. — R. 4 

Attalia. Br.— R. 4 R.® 

ATTICA (G.) : — Anaphlystus, Jthenae , 
Olyetint, Decelia , Eleusis, Mcgara , 
Nisaea , Or opus. 

Attusia or Atusia. Br. — R.® 

Augusta. Br. — It. 8 

Aureliopolis. Br. — R.® 

Automata. Br. — R. a Of doubtful attri- 
bution. 

Axus, Oaxus vel Saxus. Br. — R.* Ac- 
cording to M. Scstini, this town bore 
the name of Oaxus or Saxus. 

Azetini (in Attica), The pieces belonging 
to this town are attributed by M. 
Sestini to Azetini, in Calabria. 

Asetini (in Judaea). The pieces for- 
merly attributed to this town have 
been restored by M. Sestini to a town 
of the same name in Calabria. 

Aactini (in Calabria). Br.— R . 4 These 
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pieces, which were before attributed 
to a town of the same name of Attica, 
have been restored by M. Sostini to 
Calabria. 

B. 

Saga. Br. — R. R. 5 

Balanea. Br. R.* 

Sarce (Berke). S. — R. 3 II. 7 One of 
these pieocs bear tho name of Ophe- 
lon. 

Bargusa (Arab Hyssar). Br. — R. 4 It. 6 

Baryglia. S. — R. fl Br.—RJ 

Barium (Bari). Br. — R, 4 

Basil is. S. — R. 8 

Bcneventum (Benerento) . Br. — R. s Latin 
legends. • 

Serga. Br. — R. 8 

licrhaca (Veria, Beria, or Kcra Iieria), 
Br.— R.® 

Berytus (Beyrat, Baruti). S. — R. s Br. 
K. 8 R. 4 The silver piece is false. 
Some of these pieces bear the heads 
of Antiochus TV., Alexander I., Bala, 
and of Demetrius II., kings of Syria. 

Sihidrum. Br. — R. 8 

Bisaltae. S.—rR. 7 

BITHYNIA (A.) : — Alyatta , Apamca , 
SytJthium, Cesarea , Chalccdon, Cuts 
Prusias , Gratia Bia, Hadriani , IJa- 
drianopolis , Hadrianotherae , Hera - 
clea, Juliopolis , Metroum, Micaea, 
Nicomedia , Pruso Prusias, Pytlwpo- 
lis t Tium. 

Bizanthc (Tekir, Dagh, Rodosto). Br. 
R. 4 

Sizyia. Br. — R.® 

B la undos . Br, — R. 3 R. 5 

BOEOTIA (G.) : — Anthedon, Ariartus, 
Aspledon , Oheronea , Chpae , Coronaca, 
Bcliutn, Erythrae % Jfyla , Jsmene , 
Larymna , Mycalessus , Orchomenw , 
Pclecania , Pharae, Plataea t Totniae, 
Tanagra, Thebae Thespiac, Thisbe. 

Boeotia (in general). S. — R. 8 Br. — C. 
— R. 5 

BOSPHORUS CIMMERIUS (G.) :— GrV- 
gippia, Phanagorea. 

Bottiaea (Slannizza). S. — R. B Br. — 
R 8 R.« 

Sriana, Br. — R. 8 

Brmla. Br.— R. 7 

Brundusium (Brindisi). Br.— C.— R. 8 
Latin legends. 


BRUTTII (I.) J7yp- 

pomum , Lee)'/ Epizcphiri. 

Bruttii (in general).. G. — H. 4 S. — R. 1 
R. 8 Br.— C.— R*® 

Buthrotum (Butronto. Butrinto.) Br.— 
R. 8 Colonial autonomous. Br.' — It. 1 * 
Latin legend. 

Butuntum (Bitonto). Br. — R. 4 R, 4 

Byllis. Br.— R. 8 

Bythnium Claudtopolts (Boston). Br. — 

R. ° 

Byzacenc. [See IlAimcsfETUK.] 

Byzantium , afterwards Const antinopol is 
(Istombul, Istanbul, Konstantini, 
Stipoli, Bizzanzio, Constantinopoli). 

S. — R.® Br. C. — R. 4 On the 
autonomous coins there is also the 
name of Chalcedon, in Bithynia, a 
sign of alliance between these towns. 

C. 

Cadi (Kcdus). Br.— R. 3 R. K One of 
these coins bears the head of Midas. 

Cadme , (afterwards Prene). With the 
name of Cadme: Br. — II. 8 With tlu* 
name of Prene: S. — lt. a Br. — It.* 
K . 4 

Caclium (Ccglie). Br. — R. 1 R. 4 

Caenc (in Sicily). Br.— C.— R. 4 

Gaene (Cani). The coins which were 
attributed to this island have been 
restored to Cacne, in Sicily. 

Caesaria Tanias (Panias, Panaas). Br. 
It. 8 Some coins bear the name of 
Agrippa I., king of Judaea. 

CALABRIA (I.) : — Azstine, Brand u. 
sium , Batuntum Caelium , Grain 
GaUiopolis , Hydruntum , Leuca , Arra, 
Salcnti Sturnium t Tarcntwm Uxcn- 
tum . 

Cal act r (Caronia). Br.— R. 4 

Galatia trans Vulturnitm or Cnitia (Lc 
Galazza). Br. — R. 8 Latin and 
Greek legends. This town is the 
Calatia, or Caiatia, which M. Millin- 
gen callB Latin, to distinguish it from 
the following. It was situated on 
the left bank of the Vulturnus. 

Calatia cis Vultumum (Caiazzo). Br. — 
R. 8 Oscan legends. This town is 
the Calatia that M. Seatini calls 
Capnanict) to distinguish it from the 
preceding. It is situated on the 
right bank of the- Vulturnus. 
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Calet (Calvi). S. — E.» Br.— C.— R.» 
Latin legends. 

Callatia (Mankolias Kallati). S. — R. 4 
Br. — R. 1 R.® 

Calfenses Ccphalleniae (PaUiki, Liscuri). 
8.— R.« Br.— R. 1 R. 4 

Callipolis (Galliopoli). A piece formerly 
attributed to this town has been 
restored to Apollonia, in Caria, 

Calydon (Galata). Br.— R. 8 

Calymtiitm (Calynae). 8. — R. 6 

Calynda. Br. — K. 8 

Ca marina (Torre di Camarina). S. — R.* 
R. 8 Br.— C. — R.® 

Camara (Chiusi). Br. — R.» 

Gtuniru a Rhodi. Br. — R. K 

CAMPANIA (I.) : — Acerrae, Atella, 
Arunci, Calatia , Calcs , Capua Com - 
pulteria , Cossn, Cumae , llyrina , Par - 
thenopc , Hoi a, Miceria, Phistelia, 
Picentia, Stahiae , Seressa, Jeanum, 
Venafrum. 

Campania (in general). 8. — R.° R. 8 

Campania (uncertain money oi). 

Br. — R. s Oscan legends. 

Canusium (Canoso). Br. — R. 4 R. B 

Co par (in Bocotia). S. — R. 8 

Capliya. Achaion league. Br. — R. 2 

CAPPADOCIA (A.): — Castabala Oylcstra , 
Eusehia , Saricha , Tyana. 

Capua (Santa Maria di Capua). Br. — 
0. — R. 4 Oscan legendB. 

Cardia (Karidia). S.— R. 7 Br.— R.*R. ft 

CARIA (A.) : — Albanda , Aba, Altaian , 
Antiochia ad Moeandrum , AphrodU 
ftias, Apollonia Bargusa , Baryglia, Ca- 
lynda, Ceramus , Cto*V£«s, C'yon, Eriza, 
Euromtts, Halicarnassus , Harpasa , 
JJcraclea , Hydrola , Jasus , Imbt'tis, 
Mcdtnasa , Mylasa , Myndus, Neapolis, 
JVysa Orthosia , Phrassa , Prcnassus , 
Pyrnus, Stratonicia, Taba , Telemis - 
stw, Trapezipolis , lYipolis. 

CARIA (Islands near to) : — Astypalea, 
Calymna , Calymnium, Cos, Nisyros, 
Modus , Astyra Rhodi, Camirus 
Rhodi, Telus. 

Cariva (Turkai). Br. R. fl 

Carinaea. Achaion league. Br, R. 8 

Carthae. Br.— R. 8 A colonial autono- 
mous piece was wrongly attributed 
by Pellerin to this town, being a 
piece of Eliogababus badly preserved. 

Carthaea Ceae. Br, — R. 3 


Carthage. G.— R. 1 R. s El.— R.® S.— 
R. 1 R. 4 Br.— C.— R.« 

Carystus (Karisto, Castel Rosso). G. — 
R. 8 S.— R. 4 R.® Br.— R.* 

Oassandrea (Kassandra, Capusi). Br. — 
R. 3 R. 5 Latin legends. A piece 
with a Greek legend, given to this 
town, is of doubtful attribution. 

Cassera. Br. — R. 8 

Cassope S. — R.® Br. — R. 8 

Cassopc Coreyrae (Cassopo). Br. — R. 4 

Castabala, (Kalat Masman). Br. — R. 7 

Castreani. Br, — R. 6 

Catana (Catania). S. — R. 1 R.® Br. — 
C. — R. 4 The coins of this town are 
numerous. 

Ceulonia (CaBtel Vetere). S. — R. 4 ft. 8 

Clacnderis (Kelnar). B.— R. 4 R. 5 Br. 
R. 4 R. s Borne of these pieces bear 
the head of Antiochus, 6th king of 

' Comma gene, 

Ccmolis (Kimoli PArgcntiera). Br. — 
R. 7 

Cennati. This name appears to be that 
of a people governed by the priests 

« and princes of Olba, in Gilicia, as 
their coins bear this name, as do those 
of Diocacsarea, in Cilicia. 

Ccnturipac (Centorbi). Br. — C.*-R. 4 

CEFHALLENIA (G.) (Cefalonia) :— 
Cranium , Callouses, Proni, Samer, 
Ithaca , Zacynthus. 

Cephallenia (in general). S. — R.® Br. 
R. 4 

Cephalocdium (Ccfalu). S. — R. 4 R. 7 — 
Br. — R. 3 R. 7 Some silver pieces of 
this town are known, which bear the 
name of Heraclea, in Sicily, a sign of 
alliance. 

Ceraitc. S.— R.® Br.— R.« 

Ceramus (Kcramo). S. — R. 8 Br. — R. 8 

Oerctaphe. Br. — R.® 

Ccrinthus. Br. — R. 8 

Qesarea. The coins attributed to this 
town have been restored to Tralles, 
in Lydia. 

Oessor Oea (Murtad Adazzi Zea). 6. — 
It. 8 Br.— R. 3 

Chalbacta . Br.— R. 4 

Chalcedon (Kadi, Kioy). S.— R. 4 R. 7 
Br.— R. 4 Some of these bear also 
the name of Byzantium, hi Thrace. 

CHALCIDENE (A.) :—Chalcis. 

Chalcis (Egrlpos, Negroponte, in Euboea) . 
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S.— C.— K* Br.— K.‘ Some of the 
pieces attributed to this town belong 
to Chalcis, in Maoedonia. Those 
which ought to be classed to this 
town have the head of Apollo and his 
lyre. 

Chalets (in Cholcidene). Br. — It. 4 

Chalcis (in Macedonia). G. — R. 8 8. — 
R. 1 R. 4 Br. — It * These coins were 
formerly attributed to Chalcis, in 
Euboea. 

Charisia. Br. — R.* 

Cheronea (Capurna). S. — R.° Of doubt- 
ful attribution. 

Chcrronesus. fi. — C. — It. 9 Br. — It. 0 
These pieces were formerly attri- 
buted to Lcontini, and to Cherso- 
nesus Taurica. 

Chersonestts (Spina Longa). S. — R. 4 It. 0 
Br.— R. 7 

CHERSOXESUS THRACIA(G.) : — Acgos- 
potamus, Acolium , Alopeconesus, CaU 
lipolis , Cardia , Cherronesus, Critho - 
stum, JEleus, Lysimachia, Scatm. 

CHER80NESUS TAURICA (A.): — Hera- 
clcum , Panticapewu , Theodosia. 

Chcrsonesu-s (in general) . G. — It. 8 8. — 
R.«1L 7 Br.— R.°R. 7 

Chios (Sakis, Adnssi, Ekio, Skio). G. — 
R.«— El.— R.« S.— R.* R.®— Br.— 

C. — R.® Tbc coins of this island arc 
numerous. Some bear the figure of 
Homer, and the name of Erytbrae, in 
Ionia. 

Cihyra (Buruz, Bums). S. — R. 4 R. 7 Br. 
— R. 4 

Cidramus. Br. — R. B 

Cierium. S.— R.« Br.— R. 9 M.Sestini 
classes this town in Macedonia. It 
was situated in Thessaly. 

Cilbiani (in general). Br. — R. H 

Cilbiani (superior). Br. — R. 8 

Cilbiani Nicacn&es. Br. — R. 8 

Cilbiani Ceaetci. Br. — R. 8 

Cilicia (in general). The pieces attri- 
buted to this city have been restored 
to the island of Crete. 

CILICIA (A.) : — Aegae, Alexandra , 
Amamenses, Anazarbm-Oaesarea , An. 
tiochia ad Sarum , Adana, Antiochia , 
Augusta, Celenderis , Oennati , Corigae, 
Oorycus , Germanicopolis, , Eamaxio, 
Eieropolis , Irenopolis, Laerte, MaU 


lut, Mtgarsus, Mopsuo , Jh'agidns, 
Nephelis , Sclcuca , Solis, Tarsus , 
Zephyeium. (. 

Cilicia (uncertain money of). G. — Ti.' j 
8. — R. a R. 8 Phoenician legend. This 
legend is in unknown characters. 

Cisthme. Br.— R. 7 

Claudiopolis. Colonial. Br. — It. 8 Latin 
legend. Of doubtful attribution. 

Clasomene (Klishma). G. — R.* S, — 
R.» R. 8 Br.— C.— R. 4 

Cleonc (Clegna). Acha&an league. Br. 
— R . 7 

Glides (Islands near to Cyprus), Br.— 
R. 8 The piece attributed to this 
island has no legend. It only bears 
a symbol speaking of this island. 

Cnidus (Porto Crio). S. — R. 1 R. 4 Br. 
— R. 1 R.» 

Cnossus. 8.— R. 1 R. 7 Br.— R.* 

Codrigac. This town is mentioned on 
the coins of Tarsus in Cilicia. 

COELOSYRIA (A.) : — Damascus , Sevens. 

COLCHI (G.) -.—Dioscurias. 

Colone. Br. — It.® 

Colossae (Kolos). Br.— R. ft R.® 

Colophon. G.— R.® S. — R. s Br.— R.' 1 
K. 4 Some of these pieces boar the 
name of Tcos, in Ionia, a sign of 
alliance. 

COMMAGENE (A.): — Samosata, Zeugma. 

Commagene (in general). Br. — R.* Some 
of these pieces bear the name of 
Antiochns VI., king of Commagene. 

Comana (Mermer, Klisser, Gomanak). 
Br.— R 4 

Compultiria, or Cupelterini. Br. — R. 6 

Oscan legends. These pieces were 
formerly attributed to Cumae nncl 
Liternum, in Campania. 

Oonane. Br. — R. 8 

Constantinopolis [See Byzantium]. 

Cara (Cora). S. — R. 8 Latin legends. 

Corcyra (in general. Corfu). 8. — R. 1 
R.® Br.— C.— R. 4 

Goresia , or Cousia Ceae . Br. — R. 4 These 
coins also bear the name of Rome. 

Corfinicum . S. — R.* R. 6 Oscan legends. 
These pieces are classed among the 
doubtful coins of Somnium. 

Corinthus (Korlto, Corlnto). Aohaian 
league. 8.— C.— R. 7 Br.— R. 8 By 
many authors, particularly Eckhcl, 
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this town is said to have coined no 
proper money. 

Corune (Korone, g Corone). Achaian 
league. Br. — K. fl 

Coronea (Camari). S. — R.° It is pro- 
huble that these pieces belong to 
Copae. 

Corsica (Corse). There arc no certain 
coins of this island. 

Cory cm (Korgum, Korgu, Korigos). Br. 
— R. 4 

Conjdallan. Br. — K.° 

Cos (Istanko, Lango). S. — R. 1 R. 8 Br. 
— C. — R. 8 Upon several of these 
coins there arc the heads of many 
eminent doctors. 

Cosea (Orbetello). The most ancient 
gold coins attributed to Cosen, have 
been restored to Cosuc, in Thrace. 

Cosilynas. Br. — It.'* 

Cvsw. Br. — It.* 

Cossra (in Thrace). G. — It. 4 It is be- 
lieved that these pieces were fabri- 
cated by order of M. J. Brutus. They 
were formerly attributed to Cosae, in 
Etruria. 

Cassia. [-Sec Sybaius], 

Cossvta (Pantellaria). Br. — E. 1 It.* 
Phoenician and Latin legends. 

Colhaeum (Kutaye, Cutaya). Br. — R. 4 
11.** The coins of this town arc 
numerous. 

Cragus. 6. — R. 4 

Cranium Cephalleniac (Crania). S. — It/* 
Br.— It. 4 lt. c 

Crannon (Crania, or Xcies). S. — Tl. H 

Br.— R. 7 

('rannonii Ephyrii. Br. — R. 8 

Cratia Flatnonopolis (Bayndir). With 
the name of Cratia: Br. — lt. fi With 
the name of Flaviopolis : Br. — R. H 

C:‘. liTE ISLAND (Kkiti, Ghirit, Adasst, 
Ca.noia) : — Allaria , Apollonia,Aptevn , 
Arcadia, Argos , Arsinoae , Axus, Ce- 
raitc , Chersonesus, Cnossus, Cydonca, 
Eleuthernae, Elyrus , Gortyna, Hera - 
pytna, Jffyrtacus , Jtanus, Lampa , 
Lasos, Lessus, Lyttus , Olus, Petra , 
Phaestus, Phalanna , Phalasarna, 
Polyrhenium , Praesus, l*riansus , 

Jlhaucus , Rhithymna , Syhripa , Ta- 
ins, Thalasia, Ty tissue. 

Crithosium vel Crithotc. Br.— R. 8 

Cromma (Cromena Calle de Curagat). 
S.— R. 4 


Croton (Crotone). S. — C. — R. 8 Br.— < 
R.* R. 6 

Ctemene . B. — R. 8 Br. — R. 8 

Cuts Prusias ad mare (Kio, Kicmlik). 
With the name of Cuts : S. — R. 4 Br. 
— It. 6 With the name of Prusias : 
Br. — R.° With tho name of Cuis re- 
called : Br. — R. 6 

Cumae (Cmna). G. — R. 8 Br. — R.* R. 8 

Oyanca. S. — R. 8 Br. — R.® 

Cybistva (Busterch). Br. — R. 8 

Cydna. S. — R. H Of doubtful attribu- 
tion. 

Cydonea (La Canea). S. — R.* R. 8 Br. 
E. 1 R. 3 

Cyme (SandeTli Ncmurt). S. — R. 4 R f* 
Br.— R.* R. 8 

Oyon. Br. — R. s 

Cyparissus. The pieces attributed to this 
town are of Cyparissus in Crete. 

Cyprus (in general). Br. — R. 3 Of 
doubtful attribution. 

CYPRUS, Isle of, (Kirnu, Adaari, Ivi- 
i'UT, Cipni, CiPno) (A.) : — Jdatium , 
Marium , Tophus , Salomes. 

Vypsela (Ispala, Kipsela). Br. — R. 8 

CYRENAICA (A.) : — Arsinoe, Automata, 
Farce , Gyrene, Etiessphiraf Libra , 
Phycus , Ptolemais. 

Oyrcnaica (in general). S. — B. 8 Br. — 

Oyrrnc (Curin). G. — C. — It. 8 S. — C. — 
R. 8 Br.— C.— It. 4 The coins of this 
town are numerous. 

CYRMIESTICA (A.) Oyrrhvs , Thcro- 

polls. 

Cyrrhus (Korns). Br. — R. 3 Those coins 
bear portraits of some of the Syrian 
kings. 

Cjtnus (Thermia). Br.- — R. 8 

Cyzicus (the Isle Artaki, the town Arta- 
kiovl. G. — R. 4 It. 8 El.— It. 3 6.— 
K. 4 It. 8 Br.— C— R. 4 


D. 

Daldis. Br.— R. 4 R. 8 
Damascus (Chi am Damieh, Damasco). 
Br. — R. 4 R. 8 Some of these coins 
hear the heads of Cleopatra, Aretas, 
and M. Antoninus. 

Damastium. 8. — R. 8 Br. — R. 8 
Daorsi. Br. — R. 8 
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Dardanus (Bnrnu Puntn du Barbicri), 
S. — R. 7 Br. — R. 3 R. 4 

„ DECAPOLIS (A.) '.—Philadelphia. 

Decelia, Br. — R. 8 

Delium (Delis). S.— It. 8 Br.— 11 8 

Delphi (Castri, or Castro). S. — It. 4 It. 8 
Br.— It. 4 It.* 

Delm (Istille, Stile). S. — R. 8 Br.— It. 4 

Demetri&s (Tone Scichere. Volo). 8. — 
R.* Some pieces, which are of Ciue, 
in Bithynin, were attributed to this 
town. 

Demetrifis (in Phocnicc). Br. — R. 4 These 
were attributed to Demetrias Sacia, 
in Thessaly. 

Demetrias Sacia. The pieces which were 
attributed to this town are now classed 
with those of Demetrias, in Phoe- 
nicia. 

I>ia. Br. — R.® 

Dicaea or Dicacopolis (Yakbeh). 8. — 
R. 8 Br. — K. 8 The known silver 

piece was wrongly attributed by 
Vellerin to the island of Icaria. 

IHonysiopolis (in Mocsia). Br. — R.® 

Dionysopolis (in Phrygia). Br. — It. 7 

Dioshieron. Br. — R.® 

Diosow'ias (Iscuriah). Bt. — -I t. 4 

DodmeHm (Kara Chiehere). Br. — K. 4 

R. 5 

Dora (Tartura). Br. — R. 4 It. 7 Some 
bear the name of Tryphon, king of 
Syria. 

Dyrrhachium (Durazzo). S. — C. — R. 7 

Br.— C.— R. & 

Dysceladus (Islands near to Ulyricuin). 
The piece attributed to this town has 
been restored to Asculum, in Apulia. 

E. 

Elaea (Ialea). S.— R. 7 Br.— R. a R. 7 

Elatea (Eleuta). Br.— R. 6 

Elatia. Br.— R. 8 

El causa , afterwards Sebaste (I.:i Picola, 
Isola de Curco). With the name of 
Eleusa : Br. — R. 4 R.° With the name 
of Sebaste : Br. — R.® R. 7 Some of 
these bear the head of Antiochus VI., 
king of Cammagene and of lotape. 

Eleus (Eles Burun). S. — R. 8 Br. — R. 8 

Elmthemae . 8.— R. 4 R.® Br.— R * 

Elhenestae. The piece attributed to this 
people do not belong to them. 

Elis (in general). S.— R.» R,« Br.— 


E. 4 The plcoes of Elis wore formerly 
attributed to Faleria in Etruria. 

ELIS (G.) : — EurydUium, Shea, Pylm. 

Elyrus. S.— R. 4 Br.— R. 4 

Enchclies or Enchelii. 8. — R.a 

Enessphiro. S. — R. 8 

Enna (Castro Giovani). Municipium. 
S. — R. 8 Br. — R. 4 There are some 
coins of this town with Latin legends. 

Entella (Antella, or Itocca di Antella). 
S.— R.« Br.— R. 8 R.® 

Ephesus (Ayasuluk Efese). G. — R. 8 8. 
— R. 1 R.® Br. — R. 1 It.® The coins 
of this town arc numerous. Upon 
some arc seen the heads of several 
distinguished Greeks. Alliances are 
found with many towns of Asia, with 
I'erinthus in Thrace, and with Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. 

Epictetus. Br. — R.* R.* 

Epidauros (Pedauro Napoli di Malvasia). 
Achaian league. 8. — It. 8 Br. — R. 8 
It. 4 

Epiphanea (llamah). Br. — R.« R.b 

Epirntac (in general). 8. — It * It.® Br. 
It. 1 It. 4 

EPIRUS (G.) : — Ambracia, Buthrotum , 
Cassope , Damastium , J Jorreum, 

Molossi, Molossi Callopaei, Xi copal is, 
Crictis , Pandorie , Phocnicc. 

Erbessus. Br. — R.® 

Events (Eresso). S.— R.® Br. — It.* It.® 

Erctria. S.— lt.< R.« Br.— R. 6 

Eriza. Br. — R. 8 

Erythrac (Eritra, in Ionia). G. — ll. 8 

S.— It. 1 ?-. 0 Br.— R.»R.® 

Ery throe (in Boeotia). S, — R. 4 R. 7 

Eryx (Monte di San Guiliano, or di 
Trapani). S.— R.® It.® Br.— R. 4 

Vienna. Br.— It. 4 

ETRURIA (1.) : — Oamars , Cossae , Fac- 
Sftlac , Faleria , Felsuna, Gr anise ac, 
Luna , Peithesa , Populon'm, Talamon , 
Vrientum, Vitema t Vetulonia, Tola - 
terras. 

THE ISLAND OP EUBOEA (Eirtbossa- 
lassi, Nkqeopokte) (G.) : — Arte - 
mivm Carystus , Ccrinthus, Chaleis , 
Eretrio, Mistiaea. 

Euboea (in general). S. — R.® R. 4 Br. 

— C. — R. 4 

Euboea (Terra Nova). 8. — R.® The 

piece known to be of this town also 
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boars tbe name of Gelas, a sign of 
alliance. 

Ewncnia. Br. — EAR.® 

Euromus. Br. — 11.* 

Eurydicea. Br. — It. 6 These pieces were 
classed to Eurydicium, in Elidia, but 
they have been lately restored to 
Macedon* 

Eurydicium. The coins attributed to 
this town have been restored to 
Eurydicea in Macedon, 

Eusetia, (afterwards Caesarea). With the 
'name of Eusetia. Br. — It. 4 With 
the name of Cursor m. Br. — H. H 

With the name of Eusetia and 
Caesarea. Br. — It. 4 

Eva. Acliaian league. Br. — R.® 

F. 

1 'actiniae. The piece attributed to thiB 

town is of Telamon , in Etruria. 

Valeria. The coins attributed to this 
town arc now known to be of Klida. 

Tallinn (Fano). The coins attributed to 
this town belong very probably to 
Elida. 

Vclttunn. A gold coin of thiB town has 
been restored by M. Scstini to Vet in , 
in Lucanin. 

FKENTANI (I.): — Larinum. 

i'rentani (in general). Br. — R. 8 Oscan 
legends. They have been falsely 
attributed to Pentri, in Samnium. 

G. 

GALtLEA (A.) : — Ace, Carthaea, Ceae , 
Ooresia Ceae, (frphori*, Tiberias. 

( Malaria (Gagliano). S. — E.® 

GALLATIA (A.): — Pcssinus, Sebaste , 
Trocmi. 

Gambrium . Br. — It. 4 

Gar gar a (IfleKioy). S. — It. 7 Br. — It. 1 

G aulas { Gozzo). Br.— G\— It,* Greek 
and Phoenician legends. 

Gaxa (Gazza, Guzu). Br. — R. 4 

Gaziura (Azurnis). Br. — E.® 

Gelas (near Terra Nova). G— It. 8 S. 

, — C. — It.® Br. — C. — E.® The coins 

of this town ore numerous; some 
have just been discovered which bear 
the name of Euboea. A sign of 
alliance between these two towns. 

Gergithus (Gergiti). Br. — R.® 


Germanicopolis. Br. — R.® Of doubtful 
attribution. The piece produced may 
perhaps belong to Germanicopolis, in 
Paphlogonia. 

Gcrme Hiera Germs. Br. — R.* R.® 

Gordus Julia (Gordu). Br. — E.« 

Gorgippia. S. — E.® [Br. — R.® 

Gomphi (Stagi Kalem Pascia). Br.— E. 7 

Gortyna (Kortina). G.— R. 3 S.— K. s 

It.® C.— It* 

Grata Gallipot is (Gallipoli). Br. — R. 4 

Graviscae . The coins attributed to this 
town are now regarded os doubtful. 

Grumentum (Armento). Br. — R.® The 
piece known is said by M. Sestini to 
belong to Grumum, in Apulia. 

Gntmvm (Gruma). M. Sestini attributes 
to this town the piece classed to 
Grumentum, in Lucania. 

G yarns Yura. Br. — R. 8 

Gyrton (Tacibolieati). Br. — R. 4 

II. 

JIadria (Atri). Br. — It. 3 B.® Latin 
« legends. One of the pieces that Ls 
known to be of this town bears also 
the name of Asculum, in Picenum. 

Hadriani (Edrenes). Br. — IJ.® One 
coin also bears the name of Nicnen, 
in Bithynia. 

Iladrianopolis (Boll). Br. — R. a 

Uadrianopolis (Edrene). Br. — R. 6 Some 
of these coins also bear the name of 
Nicopolis, in Moesia Inferior, a sign 
of alliance between these two towns. 

Jladrianolherac . Br. — R.® 

Hadrumetum (Ilerkla). Br. — It. 8 Latin 
legend. 

Halicarnassus (Bodrun, Bodroni, San 
Pedro). S.— It. 7 Br.— R.® 

Halonesus (Pelagnisi, island near Thes- 
saly). Br. — R.* 

Hamaxia. Br. — R. 8 Of doubtful attri- 
bution. 

Uarpasa (Arpache Kale see). Br. — R.® 

Helena or Cranae (Macronisi, islands 
near Attica). Br. — R.® Of doubtful 
attribution. 

HEN GIT AN A (Af.) ; Carthage , Hippo 
Sibea. 

Hephaestia Urbs Lemnia (Paleopoli). 
Br.— R. 4 R.« 

Hei'aclea in Lucania (Policoro). C. — 
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R. 8 R.« S.— C.— R. 8 Br. — R. 4 R. 8 
The coins of this town &re numerous. 
Some bear the name of Metapontum, 
which proves an alliance between 
these two towns. 

Jleraelea in Bithynia (Rachia, Elegri, 
Ereyli, Penderaski). 8. — R. 4 R. 8 
— Br.— R 4 R.® 

Jleraelea in Thessaly (Trachin). S. — 
R. 8 Br.— R.® 

Jleraelea in Ionia . S. — R. 4 — Br. — R. 3 
R.® The silver coins are doubtful. 

Jleraelea in Sicily (Capo Bianca). S. — 
R. 4 R. 7 These pieces also bear the 
name of Cephlaoedium and the cities 
of that town. 

Jleraelea in Acarnania. S. — R. 3 R. 7 
Br.— C.— R. 4 

■ Jleraelea in Caria. Br. — R.® Of doubt- 
ful attribution. 

Jleraelea Sintica in Macedonia. S. — 

R. a It.* These pieces were formerly 
attributed to Camarina, in Sicily. 
Some other pieces attributed to this 
town have been restored to Heruclea 
in Bithynia, and to Ilcraclea in 
Ionia. 

lltracleum. Br. — R. 8 R® These pieces 
wefe struck in Pantos. 

Jlcrapytna (Ierapicta Girapctra). S. — 
R. 4 Br.— R. 4 R.° 

JJrrmione (Kastii). Achaian league. Br, 
R.® 

Jlcrmocapelia. Br. — It. 4 

Hcrmopolis. Br. — It.® 

Jlicrapolvi (Pambuk, Kalessi). Br. — R. s 
R. 4 The coins of this town are very 
numerous. Some bear the name of 
Ephesus in Ionia, and of Sardes in 
Lydia. 

Hieropolis in Cilicia . Br. — It.® R. 7 

Some of these coins bear the head of 
Antiochus VI. The pieces bearing 
the name of Castabala, attributed to 
this tow n, have been restored to the 
town of ti nt name in Cappadocia. 

llivropolis in Cyrrhestica (Membrik Bom- 
buk). Br.— R. 4 R.® Some of these 
pieces bear the headB and names of 
Antiochus IV., and Alexander I., kings 
of Syria. 

7 timer a, afterwards Thermae (Termini). 
"With tlie name of Himera : — S. R.® 
R.® Br.— R. 1 R. 4 With the name 


of Thermae : — S. — R. 4 R. 8 Br.— R.® 
R.® 

Hippo Sibera (Bisesjta). Br.— R. 7 Latin 
legend. 

Hipponium, afterwards Valentia (Mon- 
teleone). With the name of Hippo- 
nium ; — Br. — R.* R. 4 With tho 
name of Valencia: — Br. — C. — R.* 
Latin legends. 

Histiaea (Orio). S. — C. — R. 8 Br. — 
R. s 

Homottum. S.— R. 8 Br.— R, 8 

Horreum. Br. — It. 4 

Hybla Magna (Patemo). Br. — R. 4 

Hyccara (Maccari). Br. — R. 4 Of doubt- 
ful attribution. 

Hydrela (Denisli). Br. — R. 8 

Hydrmtwn (Otranto). Br.— R. 8 

Jfyla . Br.— R.® 

Hypaepa (Pyrge, Birge). Br. — It. 1 

Hyrcania. Br. — R. 4 

Ilyrgalea. Br. — R. 7 

Uyrina. S. — R. s R.® Br.— R.® This 
town was formerly classed in Apulia. 

llyrtacus or JTyrtacinus. S. — It. 0 


I. 

Taela (Jato, or 8. Cosmano). Br. — R. & 

Iasus (A skein Kalessi). Br. — It. 4 

Icaria (Naharia). Br.— R. 6 Doubtful. 

Ioonium (Kunyah, Konzct, Cogni). Br. 

It. 5 

Idalium (Dalin). Neither the metal nor 
the rarity of these pieces, which arc 
doubtful, are known. 

Iguvium (Gubbio). Br.— It. 8 Etruscan 
legends. 

Ilium (Buuar Bachi). S. — It. 1 It. 7 Br. 
R. 3 It.® 

Ilbia (an island on the Elbe). The piece 
attributed to this island by L:ui/.i is 
of Tuder, in Umbria. 

Imbrus. Br. — R.® Of doubtful attribu- 
tion. 

Imbrus (Lambro, island near to Thrace). 
Br. — R.® One piece attributed to 
this island is of Imbrus, in Caria. 

ILLYRICUM (G.) : — Alleta, Amanita, 
Apollonian Bihidrum , Byllis, Vaorsi , 
JJyrrachium , JZnchclies , Olympv „ 

Scodra. 

Iomi (Pangala). Br. — R. 3 R. 4 

IONIA (A.) : — Apollonia, Cad me, Cla- 
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zomene , Colophon, Ephesus, Erythrae, 
Gambrium, Seradea, Lebedm Mag- 
nesia, Metropolis , Miletus , Neapotis , 
Fhocea, Phygela , Smyrna , Tern 
IONIA (Islands neak to) (A.) : — Chios, 
Iearia, Patmos, Samos . 
las (Nio). Br.— R. 4 
Jpsus. Br. — R. 8 
Ioppe (Jaffa, Giaffa). Br. — R. 9 
Irene. 8. — R. 4 Br.— R. 4 
Irenopolis. Br. — R. e From Domitian to 
GalRenus. On some of these pieces 
is the name of Zephyrium, in Cilicia, 
a sign of alliance. 

Irrhesia (Islands near Thessaly). Br. — 

R. 9 

ISAURIA (A.) : — Olaudiopolia , Lalassis . 
Issa (Lyssa. Island near to Illyricum). 
Br.— R. 7 

Ismene . Br. — R. c 
Isindus. Br.— R. 3 R. 9 
Istrus (Kargolik, Silistria). 8. — R. 1 R. 4 
Br. — R. 6 The gold pieces of this town 
that have been published are false. 
ITALY (Urrna) : — Aquileia, Ravenna , 
and Ticinum. 

Itanus. S. — R. 4 
Ithaca (Tiaki). Br. — R. 8 

J. 

JUDAEA (A.) : — Agrippias, Ascalon, 
Gaza. 

Juliopolis (Bey — Bazar). Br. — R. B 
lulis Ceae. Br.— R.* 

L. 

Lalassis. S. — R. 8 Br.— R.° 

Lamia (DemochiT). S. — R. 3 Br. — It. 4 
Lam pa vol Lappa . S. — R. 4 Br. — R. 4 
Lampsacus (Lapseki, Lamsaki). G. — R. 8 

S. — R. 3 It. 6 Br.— It.* R. 4 
Laodice (Eski Ilyssar), in Phrygia. 8. — 

R. 6 Br. — R. 4 R. G The coins of this 
island arc numerous. 

Laodicea (Ladik), in Potiius. Br, — R. 7 
Laodieca (Latakie, Latakia), in Selcucis. 

8.— R.° Br.— C.— R. 4 
Lapithae. 8. — R. 7 Br. — R. 8 
Larinum (Larino). Br. — R. 4 R.° Oscan 
legends. 

Larissa Crcmaste. Br. — R.® 

Larissa (Chizar), in Selewis . Br.— R.® 
Larissa (Larisa), *« Thessaly . 8. — C. — 
R. 8 Br.— R.* R. 7 


Larymna. The piece attributed to this 
town belongs to Salamis, an inland 
near to Attica. 

Lasos. Br. — R, 9 

LATIUM (I.) : — Alba, Aquinum, Aricia, 
Cora, Marubium , Mmtumae, Pala- 
cium , Signia , Tusculum, Velitemum , 
Verulae, Peseta. 

Laea (Islands near to Cyrenaica). Br. 
— R. fl 

Lebedm. G.— R. 9 8.— R. 7 Br.— R. 9 R. 8 

LEMNUS (Lkkno), (A.) : — Uephaestia , 
Myrhina, Samothrace , Thasus. 

Leontini (Lentini). B. — R. 9 R.° Br. — 
R. 1 R. 8 

Lete. S. — R. 4 R. 8 These pieces were for- 
merly attributed to the Isle of Lesbos. 
Most of them h&vo rather coarse 
types. 

Leuca. The picoe attributed to this 
town belongs to Telia, in Lucania. 

Leucas vcl Leucadia (Leucadia, or Santa- 
Maura), in Aoamania. 8. — R.* R. 8 
Br.— R. 3 R. 4 

Leucas (in Crolosyria). Br. — R.® 

LIBURNIA (G.) Alvona. 

IAlyhaeum (Marsalla). Br. — C. — R. B 

Limyra. 8. — R. 6 

Lipara (Lipari). Br. — C.- R. 8 There 
are believed to be some gold pieces. 

Lissus. Br.— It. 7 

Locri. 8.— R. 3 R. 4 Br.— R. 3 The 

piece with the letter A, and the type 
of Pegasus, may be of Lucas, in 
Acamania. 

Locri Epizcphyrii (Motta di Burzani). 
8. — C. — K. 8 Br.— C.— R. 4 A gold 
piece published by Mag-nan is pro- 
bably false. 

Locri incerti. 8. — R. 3 Br. — R* R. 4 

It is probable that those pieces be- 
long to Locri, in Bruttium. 

LOCRIS (1.) : — Amphissa, Asia ?, Locri , 
Locri Epicnemidii , Locri Opuntii, 
Locri Epicnemidii Opuntii, Thronium. 

Locri Opuntii Epicnemidii . Br. — R. 8 

Locri Epicnemidii. 6. — R. 3 R, 8 

Locri Opuntii . 8.— R. 3 R. 8 Br.— R* 

R. 4 

Long one. The pieces published are 

falsely attributed to this town. 

Lopadusa (Lampadusa). Br. — R. 9 

LUCANIA (1.) : — AHnum , Buxentum, 
Cosily nas,, Grumentum, Heraclia, 

O 0 
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Laos, J fetapontum, Palinurus, Possi- 
donia, Siris, Byban*, Telia, Ur - 
sentum . 

Lucan* (in general). Br. — R. 4 

Luccria (Lucera). Br, — R.* R, 4 Latin 
legends, 

Jjtna. A piece attributed to this town 
is now ascertained to be of Populonia, 
in Etruria. 

Lybia (in general). 8. — R. 8 R. 8 Sestini 
states that these pieces do not belong 
to the wholo of Lybia, but to a certain 
tribe bearing the name. 

LTCIA : — Apollonia, Araxa, Chrydallu*, 
Oragu s, Oyanaea , Oydna, Limyra, 
Massicytes , Myra, Olympus , Patara , 
Phaselis, Podalia, Rhodia, Tlos, Pro- 
bata, Xantus. 

LYCAONIA (A.) :—Iconium. 

Lycaonia (in general). Br. — R. 6 With 
the bead of Antiochus VI., king of 
Gommagene. 

LYDIA (A.): — Acrasvs, Aninesum, 
Anolus, Apollonia, Apollonoshieron, 
Asia, Attalia , Aureliopolis , Bagae, 
Blaundos, Briula, Oaystriani, Oilbiani, 
Bdldis, Bioshieron , Oordus Julia, 
f Hermocapelia, Hermupolis, Hiero - 
caesarea, Hypacpa, Eyrcanca , Mae - 
onto, Magnesia, Mastaura , Mossina, 
Mostene, Nacrasa, Pactolei, Philadel- 
phia, Saetteni , Sardes , Silandus, To - 
lain, Temero, Shryae, Thyatira, Thy- 
essus, Tmolus, Tomarena, Tralles , 
Seleucia. 

Lydia (in general). One piece of the town 
of Blaundos bears this inscription, 
KOINON nPftATAlAO. 

Lysias . Br.— R. 7 Some bear the name 
of Apollonia, in Pisidia. 

Lysimachia f (in Aetolia), S. — R. 4 

Lysimachia (Hexomili), 8. — R.* R. 4 
Br.— R. 8 R.® 

Lyttus. 8.— R. 8 R. 4 Br.— R.* 

M, 

MACEDONIA (G.) : — Acanthus, Aegae , 
Aenia, Amphaaus, Amphipolis, Aphy - 
(is, Apollonia, Berga , Berhaea, Bis - 
altae, Bottiaera , Ousandrea, Oassera, 
Ohalcis , Burydicea, Heraclea, Lets , , 
Mende, Neapolis , Oreskia, Olynthus , 
Orestae, Orthagoria, Ossa , Pella, 
Phila, Philippi t Pydna, Fythium , 


Soione, Scotussa, Stobi, Terone , The u 
salonica, Tractium, Tyrissa, Urano- 
polis . t 

Macedonia (in general), S. — C. — R. 4 
Br. — C. — R.* Roman autonomous : 
8.— R.* R. 8 Br. — C. — R, 1 . Ofthefour 
Provinces, 1st Province. S. — R. 1 , 
2nd Province, S. — R. 7 Br.— R. 8 , 
3rd Province, unknown. 4th Pro- 
vince, Br.— R. 7 . This money was 

coined after it had become a Roman 
province. Some of those pieces have 
bilingual legends, Greek apd Latin. 
Those of all the four provinces of 
Macedonia are of the same period. 

| Macella (Monte Busamara). Br. — R. B 
Of doubtful attribution. 

| Maconia. Br. — R. 3 R. 4 

Magnesia, in Thessaly (Ban Giorgio). The 
pieces attributed to this town pro- 
bably belong to Magnesia, in Ionia. 

Magnesia ( Aidin Ghiusel Hyssar), in Ionia. 
8.—: R. 4 R. 8 Br.— R. l R. 4 

Magnesia adSipylum (Manassie), in Lydia, 
Br. — R. a It. 5 On some of these, 
bearing the name of M. T. Cicero, is 
the figure of a head, which some say, 
is that of the orator. 

Magydus. Br. — R. 8 

Malienses Populus. 6.— R. 3 Br. — R. 6 

Mallus (Mallo). S.— R. 7 Br.— R. 7 

MAMERTIUM (I.) :—Medama, Nuceria, 
Pandosia, Peripolium , Pi tan at a , Pete - 
lia, Rhegium, Temesa, Terina . 

Mantinea Antigonia. Achoian league. 
Br.— R. 7 

Marathus. Br.— R. 1 R. 4 Phoenician 
legend. 

Marcianopolis. Br. — R.° 

Marium. 8. — R.® 

MARMARICA (A.) [See Pjetra). 

Mot'mea (Manilla, Maronia, Marogna). 
8.— C.— R. 7 Br.— 

Marubium. Br. — R.° Latin legends. 

MARRUCCINI (I.) : — Teatc. 

Massicytu S,— R. 8 R.« Br.— R. 4 

Mastawra (Tiria). Br. — R. 7 

Mastia. Br. — R.® Of doubtful attribu- 
tion. They bear the name of Rome, 

Mazara, 8. — R. 4 Punic legends. 

Medama vel Mesma (Mesima). Br.— R.® 

Medeon vel Modeon. 8. — R. 7 

Medmasa. 6.— R. 7 

[ Megalopolis (Sinano). Achoian league. 
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Megara (Megra, Megara). 8. — R.® Br. 
— C. — R.® 

Megara (Monte Ibla). |5r. — R. 8 Somo 

pieces of this town hear the name of 
Leontini, and some that of Hybla 
Megara. 

Megarsus. Br. — B. 8 
Melos (Melisario). 8. — R. 8 

Melita (Malta). Br C. — R. 4 

Melos (Deyrmen — Adassi, Milo). S. — 
R.®R. 8 Br. — C. — R. 6 
Menaenum (Mines). Br* — R. a 'A . 4 
Mmde (Calandra). S.— R.® Br.— R. 4 
Mengaira h. Br.— B. 8 Oscan legends. 
Merinum (S. Maria di Merino). The 
pieces classed to Morusium, in Sicily, 
should be attributed to this town, 
according to M. SestinL 
Merusium . 8. — R.® 

Mcsembria (Misevria, Misimbria). 8. — 

R. 8 Br.— R. 4 

MESSENIA (C.) :— Amphea, Colons, 
Oorone, Pylus, Thuria. 

Messeni (in general). Achaian league. 

S. — R. 4 R.« Br.— C.— R. 4 
Metapontum (Torre di Marc). G. — R.® 

8. — C. — R.® Br. — R * R.® The pieces^ 
of this town are numerous. Some 
have been recently discovered which 
bear the name of Heraclca, in Lu- 
cania, a sign of alliance. 

Mothana (Metana). Br. — R.® 

Methymna. S.— It." R.» Br.— R.* R. 4 
Metropolis f in Aetolia. Br. — R. 8 
Metropolis (Mascoluri), in Thessaly. Br. 

— It." Of doubtful attribution. 
Metropolis (Tirch), in Phrygia. Br. — R. 4 
Metropolis (Turbali), in lotiia. Br. — R. ft 
Doubtful. 

Metroum. Br. — R. 8 Of doubtful attri- 

bution. 

Miletopolis (Mclto). Br. — R.® 

Miletus (Bulat. Palaisca. Milet). 8. — It. 8 
R. 4 Br. — C. — R. 4 These coins are 

numerous. 

Milyas. 8. — R.® 

Minyae Populus. Br. — R.® 

Minturnae. 8.— R. 8 Oscan legends. 

The money attributed to this town 
hears also the name of Yescia, in 
Latium. 

MUelene (Midilli Castro). S.— R.® R. 7 
Br.—C. — R.® Some of these pieces 
bear the heads of celebrated Greeks. 


On some are seen the names of 
Ephesus, in Ionia, of Pergamus, in 
Mysia, and of Smyrna, in Ionia; a 
sign of alliance with those towns* 

MOESIA INFERIOR (A). Callatia, Dio- 
nysopolis , Istrue, MardanopoUs , Mu 
copolis ad Istrurn, Ioni, 

Molossi. Br. — R. 8 

Molossi Oassopaei. Br. — R.® 

Mopsium. Br. — R. 8 A silver piece, 

attributed to this town, 1 b allotted 
by M. Pellerin to Mende, in Mace- 
donia. 

Mopsus, Mopsuestia (Mcpis). Br. — R. 5 
R. 7 Somo of these bear the head of 
Antiochus IV., king of Commagene. 

Mordiaeum Appollonia. Br. — R.®, in 
Pisidia. Some of these pieces also 
hear the name of Lysias, in Phrygia, 
and of Perga, in Pamphylia, a sign 
of alliance. 

Morgantia (Mur go). 8. — R. 8 Bt. — R. 3 
R.® Greek and Punic legends. 

Mostene. Br. — R. 7 

Mussina vel Mnssinus. Br. — R. 4 

Motya. Q. — R. fl R. 8 

Mycalessus. S. — R. 8 

Myconus (Miconi). 8. — R.® Br. — R. 4 

Mylaaa (Meless, Mylasi, Marmoro). Bf. 
— R. 4 

Myndus (Mentcche, Mimdes). 8. — R. 7 
Br.— R. 3 R. 4 

Myra (Mira). Br. — R. 7 

MYSIA (A.) :—Abbaeti^-Mysi r Adra- 
mytium , Antandrus , Apollonta , , 

Assus, Astyra, Atarnea, Oisthene , 
Oyzicus , Gargara , Gergithus, Germe, 
Hiera — Germe, Lampsacus , Mileto- 
polis, Parium , Pergamus , Perporene , 
Pionia, Pitane , Poemaneni , Poroselene , 
Priapus. 

Myrhina , in Lemnus (Falia Castro). Br. 
— R. 8 

Myrhina , in Aeolia. S. — R.® R. 4 

N. 

Macolea, Br. — R. 8 

Nacona. Br. — R.® 

Macraaa. Br. — R. 4 

Nagidus. 8.— R. 4 R. 8 Br. R,® The 
piece In bronze is doubtful. 

Naupactus (Lcpanto). S. — R.® Br. — 

R 4 

Naxos (Schiso). S. — R.® R.® 
ool 
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Naxua (Naxia). 8.— R.° Br.— R.® 

Nta. The coins attributed to this island 
have been restored to Neontichos, in 
Aeolia. 

Nemdria . Br. — R. 7 

Neapolis (La Cavolla), in Macedonia. 
S. — C. — R. 6 Br. — R. s The bronze 
pieces are by some considered to 
belong to Neapolis, in Ionia. 

Neapolis (Polignano). Br. — R.* 

Neapolis (Caria). The pieces attributed to 
this town belong to Neapolis, in Ionia. 

Neapolis (Kuche Adassi Neapoli Scale* 
nuova), in Ionia . Br. — R. 1 The 

brass coins attributed to Neapolis, in 
Macedonia, belong to this town. 

Neapolis (Naples). [Sec Pabthenope.] 

Neetum (Noto). Br. — R. 8 Of doubtful 
attribution. There are some of these 
coins bearing also the name Hadrian- 
opolis, in Thraoe, a sign of alliance. 

Neooacsarca (Niksar, Nixarla). Br. — R. B 

Nephelis (Nephelidda). S. — R.® Br. — 
R. 8 

Neontichos. Br. — R. 6 

Nicaea (Isnik). Br.— R 3 R.° 

Nicomedia (Isnid, Isnimid, Nicomedia). 
Br.— R.* 

Nicopolis (Prevesa Yecchia). Br. — R. fi 

Nicopolis ad Istrum (Niebul, Nigheboli). 
Br.— R. 6 

Nisaeu. The piece attributed to this 
town ought to be restored to Nysia, 
in Caria. , 

Nieyros (Nisaro, Nieero). 8. — R. 8 Br. — 
R. 4 

Nola (Nola). 8. — R. s Br.— R. 4 

Nuccria (Nocera). Br. — R. 4 

Nuceria Altafema (Nocera dei Pagani). 
8.— R. 4 Br.— R. 8 R. 4 Greek and 

Oscan legends. 

Nysa (Nazcly, Nozly). S. — R. 8 Br. — 
R. 4 R. 4 

Nysa. Br.— R.® 

0 . 

Odessus (Varna). 8. — R.® Br. — R. 8 

Odrysii (Hedrine) S.~ R.® Br.— R. 4 

The Odrysians were a considerable 
people among the Thracians. The 
silver coinage is of doubtful attribu- 
tion. 

Oeniandos NjAphanea. Br. — R.® 

Oetiiadae. Br. — C. — R. 4 

Oetaei. S.— R.® Br.— R.® 


Olbia, OUAopoUs (Btromohil). 8. — 
R. 8 Br. — R. 4 R®. The autonomous 
money of this town, though con* 
sidered rare, is of great variety. 

Olus. S.— R 7 Br.— R.® 

Olympe. Br. — R.® Of doubtful attri- 
bution. 

Olympus (Porto Venetico). B. — R. 4 

Olynthus. (Ayo Mama). 8.— R 8 Br. 
— R.® 

Ophrynipm. B. — R. 8 Br. — R. 4 

Orra (Uria). Br.— R* R. 4 Latin and 

Greek legends. The situatton of this 
town is considered unocrain. M. 
Sestini has classed it among those of 
Calabria. 

Orchomenus (Bkripu). 8. — R. # Br. — 
R. 8 

Orcstac . 8 . — R. 4 R. 8 These pieces are 

of tho same nature as those of Olyn- 
thus. 

Oricus. Br. — R. 8 

Oroanda. Br. — R. 8 Of doubtful attri- 
bution. 

Orthaqoria (Stavro). S. — R.® Br. — R. 4 

K . 7 

Orthosia. Br. — R. s R.® 

Orreskia. 8.— R. 4 R.® These pieces are 
probably of Orestae. 

Ossa llisaltarum. 8. — R.® 

Othrytae. Br. — R. 8 

Otrus. Br.— R. 7 

P. 

Pactolei . Br. — R. 

Paeonia (in general). Br. — R. 8 

PAEONIA : — Nysa, Palacium. Br.— 
R. 8 Latin legends. 

Pallant&um (Tripolizza). Achaion league. 
Br.— R. 4 

Palinurus Molpis. S. — R.° 

PALMYRENE (A.) '.—Palmyra, 

Palmyra (Tadmur). Br. — R. 8 

PAMPHYLIA (A.) -.—Aspendus, Attain, 
Eienna , Isindus , Magydus , Perga , 
Side , Sillyum. 

Pandosia (Anglona). S. — R.° 

Pundoeia. 8.— R* R.® 

Panormus. (Palermo). Punic pieces, 
with Phoenician characters : G. — R, 8 
R. 8 8. — R. 3 R. s Br. — C. — R.« 
Punic pieces, without Phoenician 
characters : G. — R. 1 It. 8 El. — 
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R.* 8 — Bi.-C.-R.* 
Pieces with Greek and Phoenician 
characters : S. — B. 8 f Greek pieces : 
6.— R. 8 Br.— C.— R. 4 
Pantkapaeum (Kertch). G.— R. 8 8.— • 

R. ®R. 8 Br. — R. 2 R.® 

Pap hue (Baffo). 8. — R. 8 These pieces 
bear the name of the king Nioocles. 

PAPHLAGONIA (A.): — Aboni, Amaatrk, 
Gromna, Mastia , Sebaate , Sesamua, 
Sinope. 

Parium (Kiemer, Kamares, Porto — Ca- 
mera)? G. — R. 8 S.— R.*R.® Br.— 
JL* R. 4 

Paros (Paros Naucsa). 8.— R. 8 Br. — 
R* 

Parihcnope Neapolis (Napoli). G. — R. 8 
8. — C. — R. 8 Br. — C. — R. 6 

PARTHIA (A). I See Tambrax.] 

Passa vel Passia. Br. — R. 8 Of doubtful 
attribution. 

Patara (Patera). 8. — R. 7 Br. R. 8 
Patmos (Patinos, Palmosa). Br, — R. 8 

Of doubtful attribution. 

Patrae (Patra, Patras). Achaian league. 

S. — R. 4 Br.— R.* R. 3 

Peithesa . The pieces formerly attributed 
to this town have been restored to 
Veientum, in Etruria. 

Pelecania. Br. — R. 4 Of doubtful attri- 
bution. 

Pelinna. S. — R. 8 Br. — R. 7 
Pella (Ala Clissa Pella, or Palatisa). Br. 
— C. — R. 2 The autonomous silver 
piece attributed to this town appears 
more probably to be of Pelinna, in 
Thessaly. 

Pellene. Achaian league. Br. — R. 4 
PELOPONNESUS : —Achaia, Aegialus , 
Aegira , Aegium , Carina m f Onrinthus, 
Patraea t Pellene , Phlius, Mhypae , 
Sicyon. 

Peltae. Br. R. 8 

Pentri. The money attributed to this 
town belongs to Frentani . 

Peparcthm (Piperi, island near Thes- 
saly). Br.— R. 4 R. 8 
Perga (Kara Hyssar Tekie Si). S. — R. 5 
Br. — R. 8 R. 4 Some bear the name 
of Apollonia, in Pisidia, a sign of 
alliance. 

Pergamus (Bcrgam, Pergamo). G. — R. 8 
Br.— R. 2 R. 4 The coins of this town 
are numerous. Some bear tho name 


of Mytelene, in Lesbos, a sign of al- 
liance between these towns. 

Perinthut (Eraclia, Erekli). Br.— R. 8 R. 4 
Perperene. Br. — R. 8 
Peripoliwn Pitanata (Simmana). 8.— 
R. 8 

Perrhaebia. 8. — R. B 
Pessinus (Uchiache Kioy). Br. — R. 7 
Petelia (Strongoli). Br. — R.* R. 4 
Petra. Br.— R. 

Petra. Br. — R. 8 Of doubtful attribu- 
tion. 

Petrni (Petralia). Br. — R. 8 
Phacitm. Br.— R. 8 
Phaestus. 8.— R. 8 R 8 Br.— R. 1 R.a 
Phalanna. 8. — R. 8 Br. — R. 4 
Phalaeama . 8. — R. 4 Br. — R. 8 
Phanagorea (Tainan). 8. — R. 8 Br. — 
R.® 

Pharae vel Pherae. 8. — R. 7 Br. — R. 8 R. 8 
Phar codon. B. — R. 7 
Phams (Liesino, island near to Illyri- 
cum). Br. — R. 

Fhamacia. Br. — R. 5 
Fharsalus (Tzatalze Fersala). S. — R. 2 
R. 8 Br-— R. 4 

Phaselis (flonda). 8.— R.® Br.— R. 9 R. fc 
Pheneiis (Phonia). 8. — R. 4 R. 7 Br. — 

R. 4 • 

Pherae. S.— R. 7 Br.— R.®R. 8 
Phigalea vel Phiatea. Achaian league. 

Br.— R.® 

Philadelphia (Ala Chiehere). S. — R. 8 

Br. — C. — R. 4 These pieces are doubt- 
ful. Borne of them bear the name of 
Smyrna, in Ionia— a sign of alliance. 
Philadelphia (Amman). Br. — R. 8 
Philippi (Filippi). G. — R. 8 S.— R. 7 

Br.— R. 4 
Phila. Br.— R. 8 
Philippopoli* (Filibe). Br. — R. 8 
Phlius (Santa Flica). Achaian league. 

S. — R. 8 Br.— R* 

Philomelitm (Ilgun). Br. — R. s R. 4 
Pliistelia or Bistelia (Puteoli?, Poz* 

zuolo). 8. — R. 1 R.' Oscan legends. 
These pieces are also attributed to 
the town of Posidonia. 

Phocea (Foya, Foggia,Fokia— Vecchia, Le 
Foglicri). G.— R. 7 — El.— R. 2 Br. 
R. 2 R. 4 

PHOCI8 (G.) : — Amphkaea, Oyparksu» t 
Delphi , Elatea, Medeon, Tithorea 
Phod (in general). G.— R. g S. — R. 2 
B. 8 Br.— R. 2 R. 4 „ 
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PHOENICE (A.) i—Berytus, Demetrius, 
Dora, Marathiu, Orthosa, Sidon, Tri- 
poli, Tyrus. 

Phoenice (in general). Struck at Tyros, 
Br.— It.* 

Of the uncertain money of Phoenicia. S. 
— K.« Br.— C.— R. 8 

Fhoenice vel Phoenicape (Sopoto) . Br. — 
R.« 

Pholegandrus (Policandro). Br. — R. 8 

Phycus. Some pieces were formerly 
wrongly attributed to this town. 

PHRYGIA (A.) : — Acmonia, Aezanie, 
Alia, Amoriwn, Ancyra , Apamea, 
Attaea , Attuda , Attueia, Briana , 
Cadi , Ocretape , (Xbyra , Oidramus, Oo- 
lossae , Obtiaeum, Dionysopolis, Doci- 
meutn, Epictetus, Eucarpia , Eumenia , 
Eierapolis,Hyrgalea l Ipsus , Laodicca, 
Lysias, Metropolis , Nacolea, Otrus, 
Peltae, PhilomeHum , lYymnessus, 
Sala, Sebaste, Siblia, Stectorium, Sy- 
naos, Synnada , Themiaonium, Tibeno- 
polis, Trajanopolis, 1'rimenothryae. 

PICENUM : — Ancona, Asculu/m, Hadria. 

Pioentia (Bioenza). S. — R. H 

Pihys (Yavarino, Navarino). S. — R." 

* Br.— R. 8 

Pimolisi (Osman gik). Br. — R.® 

Pionia. Br. — R. 

Pisaurum (Pesaro). Br. — R. 8 Of this 
town there aTe coins with Latin 
legends, and others with Greek. 

PISIDIA (A.): — Antiochia, Moediaum 
Apollonia, Conane, Milyas , Oroanda , 
Prostanna, Sagalassus, Sandalium , 
Selge, Termessus . 

Pitane. Br. — R. 4 

Pitnum. Br. — R. 4 Etruscan legends. 

Plarassa . Br. — R. 4 R. 7 Upon several 
pieces the name of Amphridosias, in 
Caria, occurs a sign of alliance be- 
tween these towns. 

Plataea (Coda). S. — R. 8 

Plotinopolis (Demotica). Br. — R. 8 

Podalia. Br.— R. 8 

Poeesa Oam . Br. — R, p 

Poemanem . Br. — R. 6 

Polyrhenium . 8. — R.® R 8 . Br. — R.® 

PONTUS (A.) : — Amasia, Ameria, Ami - 
sus, Cabira, OhaUbaeta , Omana, Oam 
aium, Laodicea, Neocaesarea , Phar - 


nacia, PimoUsa, Sarbanissa, Sebasto- 
polis. 

Populonia (Populania). G.— B. 8 S. — 
R> R. 8 Br. — R. 4 R. 8 Some pieces 
have Etruscan and Oscan legends; 
some none at all. This total absence 
of inscriptions is a peculiarity which 
is very rare upon ancient ooins, 

Poroselene (Musco Nisi). Br. — R. 4 

Posidonia, afterwards Paestum (Piesti, 
or Pesto). With the name of Post- 
donia : 8. — R. 1 R. 8 Br. — R.® Some 
pieces bear also the name of Sybaris, 
a sign of alliance. There are some 
doubtful gold pieces, and others with 
the legend Phistlus , or Phistulis: 
S. — R. 1 R. fl , which may belong to 
Posidonia, or to a town called Phis- 
telia or Bistelia, in Campania. 

Priansus. S.— R. 4 Br.— R.® 

Potniae. Br. — R. 8 

Praesus. S.— R. 6 Br.— R. 4 

Prinassus, or Prenassus. Br. — R. 4 

Priapus (Karaboa). Br.— R. 4 R. 6 

Proana vel Froema. S. — R. 8 

Proconnesus (Mcrmcr-Adassi. Marmara, 
Islands near to MyBia) . S. — R. 8 
Br.— R.» 

PToni Otphallcniae. Br. — R. 4 

Prostanna. Br. — R. 8 

Prusias ad Olympus (Brusa). Br. — R.° 

Prusias ad Eypium (Uskubl). Br. — R. 9 

Prymnessus. Br. — R. 8 The pieces of 
king Midas bear the name of this 
town. 

Ptolomais. Br. — R.® 

Pydna (Kitro). Br.— R. 1 R « 

Pylus. The coins formerly attributed to 
this town belong to Pythopolis, in 
Bithynia. 

Pyrnus. Br. — R. 

Jythium. Br. — R. 8 

Pythopolis. The pieces attributed to 
this town are false. 

R. 

Ravenna (Ravenna). Br, — R. l R.® Latin 
legend. 

Rhaucus. 8. — R. 4 Br.— R. 

Ithegium (Reggio di Calabria). S.— R. 1 
R. 8 Br.— C.— R. 8 

Rhithymna (Retimo). S. — R. 8 Br, — 

R.® 

Mhodia (Rhodiopolis). Br. — R.® 
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Modus (Rhodus, Nodi). G. — R. 8 S. — 
C, — R. 4 Br. — C.— R.® The coins 
of this island are numerous. 

Rhosus (Rhosos). Br. — R.® 

Mypae. Br. — R. 4 M. Sestini consi- 

ders that these coins are falsely 
attributed. 

Rybastini (Ruva). S. — R.® Br.— R.° 

B. 

Saerte. Br. — R.® This piece bears the 
name of Antiochus VI., king of 
Commagene. 

Saetteni. Br. — R. 2 B. 4 

Sagalamus (Radyaklu). S. — R.® Br. — 

R. 4 

Sola. Br.— R. 4 R.« 

Salami* [ Koluri. An island near to Attica). 
Br. — R. 8 R. 8 A piece attributed to 
Boeotia has been restored to this 
town. 

Salami s (Costimza). S. — R. 8 

Salapia (Salpi). Br. — R.* R. 6 

Salenti. A piece attributed to this 
people belongs to Calacte, in Sicily. 

8AMARIT1S : — Iopps , , Sebaste. 

Same Cephallcniae . S. — R. 4 Br. — R. 4 

SAMNIUM (I.) : — Aesertiia, Allipha, 
Aquilonia , Beneventum, Obrfinium , 
Meles y Murgantiae , Pcntri. 

Of the uncertain money of Bamnium . 

S. — R.* R.® Oscan and Latin le- 
gends. Some bear the inscription 
of Italia, and are in diameter and 
form like the Roman consular dena- 
rius. 

Samos (Susam, Adassl, Samo), G. — R.® 

El.— R.« S.— R.®R. 7 Br.— R.*R. a 
The coins of this island are nume- 
rous. 

Samosata (Chiamssatt, Sama, Samosata). 
Br. — R. 8 R.® Some of these pieces 
bear the head of Antiochus VI., king 
of Commagene. 

Samothrace (Samotreki). Br. — R. a R, 7 

Sandalium Br. — R. 8 

Sarbanissa . Br.— R.® These pieces were 
coined in the reign of Polemo II. 

Sardes (Start, Sard, Sarde). S.— R.® 

Br. — C. — R. 4 The coins of this town 
are numerous. The silver coins are 
Cistophori. 

Sardinia (Sardegna). S.— R. 4 Br.— R. 4 


Greek, Latin, and Punic legends. 
The silver pieoes of this state, with 
Greek legends, are of doubtful attri- 
bution. The bronze piece, with a Latin 
legend, is a coin of the Roman family 
Atia, which has on the reverse, Sard. 
Pater. ; for which reason it has been 
attributed to this island. 

Sarissa[t) Br.— R. 7 

Scepsis. S.— R. 7 Br.— R.® R. 7 

Scione (Jeni, Kassandra). S. — R. 8 Br. 
— R. 8 

Selge. S.— R. 2 R. 8 Br.— R.® 

Selinus (Terra delli Pulci). 8.— R.* R.® 
There arc some pieces which bear the 
name of Syracusac, a sign of alliance. 

Sepphoris , afterwards Diocaesarea (Sa- 
furie, Scfuri). With the name of 
Diocaesarea . Br. — R. 6 Some bear 

the name of Selcucis I., king of Syria. 

Serpihus (Scrfanto). Br. — R. 8 The 
silver pieces formerly attributed to 
this town have been restored to Si- 
cyone, in Achaia. 

Sestus (Zemenick). Br.— R. 9 R.® 

Sesamus. Br. — R. 2 

Siblia. *Br. — R.® 

SICILIENSES :— Coins of Sicily in gene- 
ral. S. — R.® , 

SICILIAE. Islands near Sicily • 
Caene, Corsica , Cossuta , Oaulos , Li 
para t Lopadma , Melita , Sardinia . 

SICILIA. Abacaenum, Abolla , Acrae , 
Adranus , Actnaei, Agathyrnus , 
Agrigentum , Agyrium , Alaesa , Aim- 
tium, Amestratus , Assorus, Vacna, 
Calacte, Camarina, Oatana , Cmturipae, 
Cephaloedium , Enna, Entella , Er- 
besaus, EryXy Euboea , Oalaria, Qelas , 
Heralcea , Himera , Eybla Magna, 
Hiccara , Laeta , Leontini , Lilybaeum , 
Longone , Macella , Maxara , Megara , 
Menaenum, Merusium , Morgantia , 
Motya , Nacona , Eaxus, Neetum. 
Panormus, Petrini, Segesta, Selinus, 
Solus , Syracusae , Tawsmenium , Trio- 
cala , TyndaHs, Tyraoina . 

Sicinus (Sikino). Br. — R.® 

Sicyon (Basilica). Achaian league. 6. 
— R. 1 R. s Br.—C.—R 8 

Side (Candcloro). S. — R. 1 R.® Br.— 
R. 1 R. 4 

Sidon (Seida). 8. — R. 4 R. 6 Br. — R. 1 
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B. 4 Some bear the heads of different 
Syrian kings. Several of those pieces 
have Phoenician legends. 

Sigeum (Yeni— Cheher). Br. — B. 3 R. 6 

Signia (Segni). S. — R. 7 Latin legends. 

SUandus. Br. — R. 6 

Sttlyum. Br.— R.® 

Sinope (Sinub, Sinab, Sinope). S. — C. — 
R.» Br.— C.~ R. 4 

Siphnus (Sifanto). S. — R.® Br. — C. — 

R. 4 The silver pieoes attributed to 
this island have been restored to 
Sycion, in Achoia. 

Sipontum. Pellerin has attributed to 
this town a coin which has since 
been restored to Hipponium , of the 
Brutii. — M. Sestini has also given 
to Sipontum a gold coin of doubtful 
attribution. 

Siris S. — R. 8 Br. — R. 6 A silver piece 
of thiB town bears the name of 
Buxentum, or Pyxus, in Lucania, 
and another that of Lagaria (?) 

Smyrna (Ismi, Smime, Smyrna). G. 
— R. 7 — El.— R. 7 S.— R.iR« Br.— 

C. — R. 6 The coins of this town are 
numerous. 

Soli Solopolis , Pompeiopolis (Lamuzo). 
With the name of Soli. S. — R. 8 R.® 

*Br. — R. 4 With the name of Pom- 
poiopoli* : Br. — R. 4 R.® 

Solus (Monte Catolfano). Br. — R. 4 

Spectorwm. Br. — R. G 

Stabiae (Stabbia). Eckhel attributed to 
this town a silver coin which really 
belongs to Gelos, in Sicily. 

Stobi (Stip). Municipium. Br. — R. 8 
Latin legends. | 

Stratonicea (Eski Chiehere). S. — R. 7 

Br.— R. 4 R. 7 

Stratos (Gonopina). S. — R. 8 

Stumium (Sternaccio), Br. — R. 4 

Stymphalus (Yassi). Achaian league. S. 
—II. 7 R, 8 Br.— R.® 

Syessa (Sessa). S. — R. 4 Br, — R. 1 R.® 

Greek and Latin legonds. 

Sybaris , afterwards Thurium, then Oossia 
(Sibari Ravinata). With the name 
of Sybaris : S. — R.* R. 7 With the 
name of Thurium : G. — R. 8 8. — C. 
— R. 4 Br.— R.® R.® With the name 
Oasskt: Br. — R. 4 The coins of this 
celebrated town are numerous. 

Synnada (Sandakli). Br.— R. 3 R.® 

Synaos. Br.— R.® R. 6 


Syoripa . S.— R» 7 Br.— R. 4 
Syracuse (Siracusa). G. — C. — R. 8 S.— 
C.— R.® Br* — C. — R.* 

Syrus (Sira). Br.— R.® M. Sestini at. 
trlbuted to this town several coins 
formerly classed with those of Tri- 
poli in Phoenicia. 


T. 

Tdbala . Br. — R.® 

Tambrax. S. — R.® This piece Is of 
Arsaces XI., king of Pnrthia. 
Tanagra (Gremata). S. — R. 4 R.® Br.— 

R. ® 

Tanos. 8.— R.® Br.— R .« 

Taphias . The piece attributed to this 
town hue been restored to Tarentum 
in Calabria. 

Tarentum (Taranto). G. — R. 4 R. 7 S. — 
C. — R.® Br. — R.® The gold coins of 
Tarentum are numerous, and those 
in silver still more sp. The chief 
typo represents TaroB y the founder of 
this town, seated upon a dolphin* 
Tarsus (Tersus, Tarsus, Tersine, Tarso). 

S. — R. 7 Br. — C. — R. c The coins of 
this town are numerous. 

Tauromenium (Taormina). G. — R. 1 R. 7 

8. — R.® R.® Br.— C.— R. 4 
Teanum (Tiano). 8. — R. 6 Br. — R.® R. e 

Greek, Latin, and Oscan legends. 
Teate (Chieti). Br. — R. 1 R. 4 Latin 
legends. Somo authors attribute 
these coins to Teate, in Apulia. 

Teates (Pezza della Chiesa). S. — R. 4 

Br. — R. 6 Of doubtful attribution. 
Tegea (Moklia). Acbaian league. S. — 
R. 7 Br. — R, 3 R.® 

Tegea. S — R. 4 Br. — R. 4 
Telamon (Telamone). Br. — R.® Etrus- 
can legends. 

Tetemissus . Br.— R.® 

Telos (Elleci, Tillos, Episcopi). Br.— R.® 
Temesa (Sanlucito). 8. — R.® 
Temenothyrae. Br.— R. 4 B.® 

Temnus (Melcmen). Br. — R.® R.® 
Tempyra . 8. — R.® 

Tenedus (Bozgia, culgo Boghce Adassi, 
Tenedos, Tenedo). G. — It. 8 8. — R. s 
R ® Br — R ® 

Terms (Tine, Tino, Istindil). 8. — R.® 

Br.— C.— R.® 

Teas (Sigagik). G.— R.« ».® 8.— R 4 

R,® Br.— R. 1 R.® Some of these 
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coins have the head of Ana- 
creon ; and some bear also the name 
of Colophon in Ionia, as a sign of 
alliance between those towns. 

Terina (Nocera). S, — R. 8 R. 8 Br.— R. 8 
R. 4 

Termxssm (Estenay). Br. — R. 8 R. 4 

Terone vei Torone (Teroni). S. — R. 8 

Br.— R. 7 

Thalassa (Kalo Simno). Br. — R. 4 

Thaws (Tasso). G. — R. 8 Br.— C.— R. 8 

R. 4 R. 8 Some of these pieces in 
silver, with free types, form a part of 
the coins which are attributed, with- 
out foundation, to the Isle of Lesbos. 

Then. M. Sestini says that the coin at-, 
tributed to this town is false. 

Thebae (Stivos, Thiva, Thiba). Gr. — R. 8 

S. — R. 8 R. 8 Br.— R. 8 R. 8 Several 
copper pieoes with the names of 
magistrates, without the names of 
towns, are attributed to Thebae. 

Thebe Adramytcnorum. Br. — R.« R. 8 
One of the pieces of this town boars 
also the name of Adramyttium in 
Mysia. 

Tkelpusa. Br. — R. 4 

Themimnium (Teseni). Br. — R. 8 

Thera (Santorini). Br. — R. 8 R. 8 

Thcspiae . S. — R. 6 R. 8 Br. — R. 4 

TIIESSALIA (G.) : — Aeniamu, Argesa , 
Atrax , Qierium , Grannem \ Orannonii 
Ephyrii, Otemene, Demetrias, Demo- 
trias Sacra, Elatea , Ethnestae , 
Gomphi, Gyrton , Heraclea, Eomolium , 
Lamia , Lapithae , Larissa , Larissa 
Oremaste, Magnesia , Malienses Popu- 
lus. Metropolis , Minyae Popultts , Mop. 
stum, Octaei, Othrytae , Pelinna , 
Perrhaebia , Fhadum , Phalanna , 

Pharcadon, Pharsalus , Pherae, Pro - 
ana, Scotussa, Thibros, Tricca, 

Thessali (in general). S. — C. — R. 8 Br. 
— 11. 1 R.° Some of these pieces also 
bear the name of Rome, a sign of 
alliance between Thossalia and Romo. 

Thessalonica (Saloniki, Balonico). Br. 
— C. — R. 4 Some of these bear the 
name of Rome, a sign of alliance. 

Theudosia (Caffii). Br. — R. 8 

Thibros . Br.— R. 8 

Thisbe (Haliko, Gianikki, Langia). Br.— 
R. 8 These pieces were attributed to 
Altona, in Liburnia. 


Thisoa . Aohalan league. Br.— R . 8 

THRACIA (G.) : — Abdera, Amus, An- 
chialus , Apollonia, Byzanthe, Oossea, 
Oypsela , Dieaea , Madrinopolis, Ma- 
ronea , Mesembria, Nysa 04mm, 
Odrysii, Pasta , Perinthus, PhiHppo- 
polis, Plotinopolis , Tempyra, Tirida . 

Thrmium (Paleocastro). Br.— R. 8 

Thura. Br. — R. 8 

Thuriwn. [See Sybaeis.] 

Thyatira (Ak Hyssor). Br. — R. 1 R. 4 
The coins of this town are numerous. 
Some bear the name of Smyrna, in 
Ionia, a sign of alliance. 

Thessus. Br. — R. 8 

Thygcla . Br. — R. 4 

Thiulum. 8.— C.— R.e Br.— R. 4 

Tiberais (Tabariah). Br. — R. 4 R.° Some 
bear the name of Herod Antipaft. 

Tiberiopolis. Br. — R, 4 

Ticimm (Pavia). S. — R. 8 Br.— R. 7 
Latin legend. 

Tirida . The piece attributed to this 

town has been restored to Tricca in 
Thessaly. 

Tithorca. The piece attributed to this 
to^n belongs to the Phooeans. 

Titan (Thios, Tillios, FiUos, Falios). 
Br.— R. 8 

Tlos. S.— R. 7 Br.— R. 7 

Tomarena. Br. — R J 

Trabala. Br. — R. 8 

TRACHONITIS ITUREA (A.) : — Oae- 
sarea , Panias. 

Traelium. Br. — R.* Some of these 
pieces are attributed to the town of 
Triadizza, in Moesia. 

Traianapolis . Br. — R.® R. s 

Tralles JSelcueia (Sultan Hyssar). S.— 
R. 4 R. 7 Br. — R. 8 R. 7 The coins of 
this town are numerous. The pieoes 
which were attributed to Caesarea, 
in Bithynia, have been restored to 
this town. The silver pieces ore 
Cistophori. 

Trapeziopolis (Haragiasa). Br. — R. 4 R.® 

Tricca (Tricala, Trikki). S.— R. 4 Br. 
— R. 8 

Tremenothryae . Br. — R. 7 

Triocola . Br. — R. 8 

TripoHs (Tribul). Br.— R. 8 R. 5 The 
coins of this town are numerous. 

Tripolis (Chiam — Tarabulus, Tripoli di 
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Soria). 8.— R. fl R.® Br. — R. 1 R. 6 
Some bear the name of Antiochos 
YI.i king of Syria, and others that of 
Dionysius, king of Tripolis. The 
coins of this town are numerous! 

TROAS (A.) : — Abydus, Alexandria 
— Troas, Arisba, Dardanus, Ilium, 
Neandria , Ophrynium r Scepsis, St- 
ffium , Thebe Adramytenorum. 

Trocmi. Br. — R. 8 

Troezen (Domala). S. — R. 7 Br. — R.® 

Tuder (Todi). 8. — R. 7 Br.— C.— R. 6 
Etruscan legends. 

Tuseulum (Frascati). L. — R 8 Latin 
legends. 

Tana (Teana). Bt. — R.« 

Tylissus. S. — R 4 

Tyndaris (II Tindaro). Br. — R. 4 R.® 
Some pieces bear also the name of 
Agythurnus, in Sicily — a sign of 
allianoe. 

Tyracina. Br. — R.° 

U. 

UMBRIA (I.) : — Ariminum Fanum, 
Iguium , Pisaurum , Pitman , Tuder, 
Vettuna. 

UPPER ITALY (I.) : — Aguileia, Pa- 
venna, Ticinum. 

TJranopolis (Castro). S. — R. 8 R. 4 

Vreium (Rodi). Br.— R. 8 

Ur senium. Br. — R. 8 

Uxentwn (Ogento). Br. — R. 4 R.® 

Y. 

Velentum . Br. — R.® Etruscan legends. 
These coins were formerly attributed 
to Peithesa, in Etruria. 

Telia (near Castel a Mare della Bruca). 
S. — C. — It.® Br. — R. 1 R. 4 One piece 
is known, which also bears the name 
of Croton in Bruttium, a sign of 
alliance. Some pieces with Latin 


legends were formerly attributed to 
this town, 

Telitsrnum (Yelletfi. Munioiphun.) L. 
— R. 8 Latin legends. It is doubtful 
whether they were ever circulated as 
money. 

Vcnafrum (Yenafro). Br. — R. 7 M.Ses- 
tin! does not attribute these pieces to 
this town. 

Venusia (Yenosa). Br. — R.® R. h Latin 
legends. These coins were formerly 
attributed to Telia in Lucania. 

Terulae (Veruli). L. — R.® Latin le- 

gends. These pieces wore probably 
never circulated as money. 

Teseia. 8. — R.® Br. — R. 4 R.® Latin 
legends. One piece is known which 
bears also the name of Mintumae, 
in Latium. 

Testtni. The pieces attributed to this 
people have been ascertained to be- 
long to the town of Teseia in 
Latium. 

Tetema (Massa di Maremma). Br. — R. 4 
Etruscan legends. 

Tetulonia (Yctulonia). Br. — R. a The 

coins attributed to this town are 
classed by some among those of Yet- 
tuna in Umbria. 

Tettuna (Bettonia). Br. — R. 4 Etruscan 
legends. These coins arc also attri- 
buted JmVetulonia, in Etruria. 

Tolaterra^ (\ o\terr a). Br. — R. 4 R.® 

Etruscan legends. 

Z. 

Zacynthus (Z&kintos, Zante). 8. — R. 8 

R. 8 Br.— R*R. 4 

Zancles, afterwards Mesaana, then Ma- 
mertini (Messina). With the name 
of Zancles: 8.— R 4 R.® With the 
name of Mcssana : 8. — R. 1 R. 8 Br. — 
C. — R. 4 With the name of Mamer- 
tini: Br. — C. — R.® 

Zephyrium . Br. — R.® 
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LIST OP PEICES OP GREEK AUTONOMOUS COINS, 

AS REALISED AT RECENT SALES, SUCH AS THAT OF THE PEMBROKE AND 
THOMAS COLLECTION, ETC. ETC. 


To r. signifies turned to the Sight, to 1. turned to the Left ; S. Silver ; Q. Gold; 
Br. Bronze; rev. Reverse; Obv. Obverse; t. s. signifies Thomas's Sale , 
p. 4. Pembroke Sale . 


Abdera in Thrace — (Obv.) head of 
Apollo ; to right, ABAHPITEON, in 
two lines : (rev.) IHI . . . KE5I02 ; 
griffin to the left ; very fine condition ; 
weight 176-jJ,, grs.— 8. 71, 2s. 6d. 

(T. «.) 

Abydus — (Rev.) ABTAHNtlN ; eagle 
with wings extended ; the whole within 
a wreath, as it came from the die. — 
S. 62. 6s. (p. s.) 

Acanthus — With AASI3 in exergue ; fine 
old work, in beautiful condition; 
weight 21 9^ grs. — A 112.15s. (t.s.) 

Aenus in Thrace — Profile of Mercury, to 
right, Petasus ornamented with a row 
of pearls : (rev.) AIN ; goat to r., in an 
indented square; branch of laurel; 
very rare; weight 242^ ff grs.— S. 
12. 8s. (p. s.) 

Agrigentum in Sicily— A false gold coin ; 
weight 38-j*jj grs. — G. 19s. (t. s.) 

Agrigentum — (Obv.) [AKPA]rANTI- 
Nfl[N] retrograde; two eagles to 
the r., devouring a hare: (rev.) a 
quadriga at full speed to the r., 
driven by a female ; above is floating 
a winged Victory, about to crown the 
charioteer with a wreath; in the 
exergue, a crab. This is extremely 
rare, probably unique, and published 
for the first time in 1849 in “ Hum- 


phrey’s Ancient Coins.”— S. 272, 10s. 
(t. a.) 

Amphipolis — (Rev.) torch; of extreme 
rarity; weight 25 -f a grs. — S. 11s. 
(t.'s.) 

Antandrus in Mysia — (Rev.) ANTAN; 
goat standing to r., left fflre-foot 
raised against a palm-tree. A coin 
of highest rarity. — C. 32. 11s. (p. s.) 

Athena — 11 tetradrachmas, 10 of Athens, 
usual types of the owl, and one of 
JEgina: (rev.) AIH, and dolphin, 
cast, all tolerably perfect. 32. 3s. 
(*■• «.) 

Athens — Spread tetradrachm ; AMMO- 
N1025, BTTTAKO-5, KAAAIA35 ; 
two burning torches; with three 
other coins, all silver, 32. 4s. (r. s.) 

Atrax in Thessaly — (Obv.) female head 
to 2.; (rev.) ATPAHON ; horse 
walking to r.; fine work; fair con- 
dition, and of extreme rarity; weight 
40^ grs.— S. 92. (p. s.) 

Bares — (Obv.) AKE2I02 \ full face of 
Jupiter Ammon: (rev.) BAPKAIO 
Silphium; extremely rare, and in 
most perfect condition; weight 199^ 
grs. — 8. 82. (t. s.) 

Bmtia — (Obv.) Bceotia ; buckler : (rev.) 
APKA. ; vase; weight 168 grs.; with 
another.— 8. 12. 17s. (p. a.) 
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Bceotia — Same type as preceding. A AMO ; 
club to 2., above the vase ; and on the 
handle, sprig of ivy leaves and berries ; 
weight 183 grs. — S. 22. 2a. (p. s.) . 

Brutii — Mionnet, No. 757 : very rare, 
and in perfect preservation. — G. 
122. 15a. 

Brutii — (Obv.) head of Juno, behind 
which is a cup : — (rev.) an eagle, 
with wings extended, standing on a 
thunderbolt, in front of Neptune ; as 
fine as if fresh from the die ; weight 
70 grs.— S. 11.14a. (t.s.) 

Byzantium — (Rev.) Neptune seated ; 
Mionnet, No. 202 ; extremely rare. — 
S. 122. (t. s.) 

Cales in Campania — CALENO; branch, 
instead of tripod j well preserved. 12. 
(p. s.) 

Cbmarina — (Obv.) III11API2 retro- 
grade: (rev.) KAMAPINAION. This 
coin is excellently preserved, and of 
extreme rarity; weight 133^ grs. J 
— S. 112.10a. (t.s.) 

Catana — KATANAI02 ; no device be- 
hind the head; line, but in middling 
condition. — 8. 22. 10s. (t. s.) 

Caulonia in Bruttium — Mionnet, pi. 59, 
No, 2. A very excellent specimen of 
this rare incused coinage ; weight 
123,^ grs. — 8. 22. 3a. (t. s.) 

Chalets in Macedonia — (Obv.) head of 
Apollo laureate: (rev.) XAAKIAEflN; 
lyre; fine, and rare; weight 221 grs. 
— 8. 52. 12a. (p. s.) 

Clazomene — (Obv.) laureate head of 
Apollo seen nearly full face, but in- 
clines to r. : (rev.) Bwan, wings raised, 
with KAAZOMENION ; weight 250 
grs.— 8. 102. 10a. (p. b.) 

Cnossus in Crete — Diademcd.head of Ju- 
piter to r. : (rev.) KNn[2]l[HN] ; 
square labyrinth ; well preserved, and 
rare; weight 252 Ar grs. — 8. 122. 5a. 

(p. *.) 

Cossea in Thrace — Mionnet, No. 445. A 
fine specimen; weight 128^ n grs. — G. 
12. 4a. (t. b.) 

Qrotona— (Obv.) KPOT21NIATA3; head 
of Apollo to r. laureate, and with long 
hair : (rev.) the Infant Hercules, seen 
in front, seated on a rock, strangling 
the two serpents ; fine work and con- 
dition. — 8. 32. 5a. (?. s.) 


Oumae. — (Obv.) Archaic female head to 
r. bound with a fillet : (rev.) KTME, 
boustrophldon ; fyster, on which is 
placed apalm-tree ; Mionnet, No. 138, 
oltes this identical coin; extremely rare 
type, if not unique. — S. 12. 8a. (p.s.) 

Oyrene — (Obv.) KTPANAlflN ; quadriga 
tor.: (Rev.) Jupiter seated ; of high 
rarity and in perfect condition : 
weight 132^ grs. — G. 152. (p.s.) 

Elis — (Obv.) Head of Jupiter bearded, 
and laureate to 2 . : (Rev.) FAAEIAN 
around an eagle to r., standing on tbe 
capital of an Ionic column. — 8. 
12. 15a. (p.s.) 

Ephesus (two silver coins of) — The type 
of the bee with E4>, and E*E, 
rev., stag standing to r. 22. 5a. (p.s.) 

Eretria in Eubma. — Head of Artemis to 
r., bow and quiver behind : (rev.) 
EPETPI, bull to r. lying down, in 
exergue AAMA2I. Of fine work- 
manship. — 8. 5a. (p. s.) 

Gelas — The bull with the human faoe, to 
r.; weight 269^ grs.— S. 18a. (t.s.) 

Similar to last, with rEAAS— S. 12. 12a. 

Eeraclea — Head of Apollo to 2., EA 
a dolphin ; rev. Hercules standing, club 
in right hand, with left strangling 
lion.— G. 32. 15a. 

Eimera — (Obv.) Cock turned to r. ; 
two pellets in the field. — 8. 12. 12a. 
(t.s.) 

Syria in Campania — TPIAN02. Mion- 
net, No. 3194 very rare inscription. 
19a. (t. s.) 

J2toa— MENE*PONOS TOT MENE- 
4>P0N02 ; to r., underneath, PegoBus 
drinking , extremely rare, and nearly 
as it came from the die; weight 
265^ grs. — S. 102. 15a. 

Lamia (a coin of) — Described by Mionnet. 
with three others, all silver. 22. 17a. 
(p. s.) 

Lampsaeus — (Rev.) The forepart of a 
horse to r., with curled wings in 
Archaic style, in an indented square; 
of extreme rarity. — S. 402. 10a. 

Larissa — (Obv.) Full face of the foun- 
tain Hyperia personified : (rev.) 
AAPI; horse to r. drinking; the 
obverse very good ; with three others, 
all silver. — 22. 1 7a. (f. s.) 
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i tontini — (Ob v.) Head of Apollo laureate, 
AEONTINTM ; lion's head in pro- 
file, three grainsf of barley, and fish. 
— S. 1/. Is. (p.s.) 

Lete+~Q{ peculiarly rude workmanship, 
with three pellets on each side of the 
figures; weight 152^ grs., with 
another of same town.— >2/. 12*. (p.s.) 

Locri — Head of Jupiter bearded, and 
laureajed, to the right, under the neck, 
ZET2; (Rev.) E1PHNH AOKPON ; 
female figure holding a caducous in 
extended right hand, seated on a 
square altar, on which is sculptured 
a bucanium; good condition and of 
extreme rarity. — S. 12f. 15*. (t.s.) 

Lydia — Early gold ; lion and bull facing : 
(rev.) two irregular, unequal, in- 
dented squares. — 30/. 10*. (p. s.) 

Maeedonim, in general — (Bev.) AESIL- 
LA8 ; Mionnet, p. 455, No. 33 ; as 
it came from the die ; weight 264 1 1 0 
grs. — S. 21. 7*. (t. s.) 

Maronea—A tctradrachma of usual size.; 
and reads AI0NT20T. 2GTHP02 ; 
retrograde, but not of archaic work ; 
as it came from the die, and un- 
common.— S. 15*. (p. s.) 

Umana — Under a hare, the head of 
Pan, turned to the r. ; fine and rare. 
21. 2*. (t.s.) 

Morgantia — (Obv.) M OPrANTINflN ; 
Minerva with crested helmet, full- 
face; same inscription on rev.— S. 
21.12*. (t.s.) 

Mctapontuin in Lucania — (Obv.) bead of 
Ceres to the left, with ear-rings and 
necklace, haiT flowing, behind is 
AT: (rev.) META; car of bearded 
wheat, and an uncertain symbol in 
the field ; most beautiful work ; ex- 
cellent preservation ; weight 121 grB. 
— S. 6/. 8*. (t.s.) 

Miletus — Apollo to 1. MI ; perfect con- 
dition; weight 10 2^ grs., with 
another of Miletus ; both silver. — 

31. 1 *. (r. a.) 

Myrina in Aeolis (a false gold coin of) — 
Cast and tooled ; weight 444 grs. — 
S. 31. 18*. 

Naxus — Old fawn Bitting near a plant 
of ivy and holding a thyrsus.— S. 
16/. 15*. (t. s.) 

Neapolis — Mionnet pt. 1, pi. 7, No. 6; 


good condition, and three others, all 
silver: weight 151 grs, — 1/. 5*. 
(t.s.) 

NtopoHa— (Obv.) female head to the left ; 
a vase with one handle behind: (rev.) 
bull with a human face, walking 
to r. ; underneath BI ; above, a 
winged Victory, with a wreath; 
weight 114^ grs. — 8. 2/. 5*. (t. s.) 

Nola in Campania, but with the legend 
N&AAI&N; rare, and in perfect 
preservation. — S. 1/. 17*. (t. s). 

Orestae — XlPHSKIplN] retrograde, 
with a pellet under the centaur; 
rubbed, but in fair condition. — S. 
21. 8*. (t. s.) 

Ptmormu * — Head of Hercules with lion 
skin to r. : (rev.) well defined Phoe- 
nician letters under horse's head; 
palm-troo behind, club in front ; 
weight 265 grs.— S. 1/. 6*. (p. b.) 

Panormus — Large head, surrounded by 
a circle of dots. — G. 1/. 9*. lOrf. 
(r. s.) 

Panticapeum in Chersonesus Taurica — 
(Obv.) head of Pan to l t bearded, and 
With wreath of ivy: (rev.) II AN 
griffin to /, standing on an ear o* 
wheat, and in perfect condition f 
weight 140^ o grs. — G. 3/. 6*. (p. s.) 

Pergamua — Cistophorus ; uoaal types ; 
but on rev. (Latins.). C. PULCHEE. 
PRO. COS. above the serpents; of 
the highest rarity, if not unique. 
1/. 6*. (p. s.) 

Populoma in Etruria. — Mionnet, p. 101, 
No. 46 ; fine condition, and very rare. 
— S. 1/. 10*. (p. s.) 

Pondonia . Two coins ; 1st. MOII, usual 
incused type, in fair condition ; 2nd, 
another, same type, with IIOm. — 
S. 1/. 9*. (p. s.) 

Posidia — (Bev.) the equestrian Neptune, 
to the left, with a star under the 
horse ; weight 2G0 T 2 „ grs. — S. 21. 4*. 
( T - 8 *) 

Rhcginm — (Obv.) [rH3ITN02 — head 

of Apollo to left, with broad wreath 
of laurel formed of three rows of 
leaves ; long hair ; the legend runs 
in front of the head: (rev.) full- 
faced head of a lion ; extremely rare. 
— S. 15/. (t. s.) 

Smyrna — With turreted head and 
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SMYPNAION in wreath of oak. 
— S. 51. (r. a.) 

Buessano — Campania hut with an ear 
of wheat behind the head; rare, 
and in fine condition ; weight 113^ 
grs. — 8. If. 10*. (t. a.) 

Syracuse — 2TPAK02U2 ; with K on the 
diadem, and KIMflN, the name of the 
engraver, on the dolphin under the 
neck ; excellent preservation ; weight 
668-jSp grs. — S. 33 ?. (t. s.) 

Syracuse — Behind the head a grain 
of barley, likewise under Hercules, 
on rev. weight 899-j*, grs. — G. 
15?, 15s., very high relief, (t. b.) 

Syracuse — Under the head ETAINE, 
name of engraver, fine expression 
of face, a full spread coin, show- 
ing the whole type on both sides. — 
S. 15?. (t. s.) 

Syracuse — (Obv.) Showing two dol- 
phins, clear and well preserved ; rev. 
head of the fourth horse not visible. 
— S. 9J. (t. b.) 

Tarentum in Campania — (Obv.) TAPA2, 
retrograde, Taras on a dolphin to 
the right, with his arms extended, 
in archaic style: (rev.) TAPA2, 
retrograde ; winged horse to the 
left, and a scallop shell underneath ; 
rare, and in very good condition ; 
weight 120/ (T grs. — S. 14a. (t. s.) 

Tarentum — (Obv.) horseman to the right, 
with buckler; two spears in his 
left hand and a third in his right, 
in the field, under the horBc, KAA ; 
(rev.) TAPA2, Taras on a dolphin 
to the right, holding a helmet with 
both hands; on each side a star, 
underneath A P. I; most beau- 
tiful work, and in surprising con- 
dition.— S. 12?. (t.b.) 

Tarentum — (Obv.) helmeted head of 


Minerva to r, with flowing hair; 
(rev.) Taras on a biga, to the right ; 
above a star, and under the horses a 
dolphin. — G. 9?. 15*, (t. s.) 

Teanum in Campania — T1ANVR in 
Oscan letters, retrograde; Mionnet, 
No. 282 ; but diota behind the head 
of Hercules. — 8. 31. Is. (r. s.) 

Terina — (Obv.) female head to the left, 
hair like that of Diana ; |jev.) TE- 
P1NAION ; winged female seated 
to the left on a vase and holding a 
wreath in her extended right hand ; 
in perfect condition and Tare ; weight 
117 -jV U. (t. s.) 

Thasus , island near Thrace — (Obv.) Batyr 
carrying off female ; (rev.) indented 
square as usual ; well preserved. — 8. 
10*. (p. s.) 

Thebes — Buckler and vase, with ®E 
and bunch of grapes pendent from 
r handle of vase ; with two others, 
one of Orcbomenus, and another 
of Thebes, all silver. 1?. 11*. (t. s.) 

Thorium in Lucania — (Obv.) bead of 
Minerva to r; * in the field in 
front of the helmet, and a griffin on 
the neck of it ; (rev.) ©OTPIGN ; 
a bull tossing, to the right, and a fish 
in the exergue; of very fine work- 
manship, and in fine condition. — 
S. 21/. (t. s.) 

Telia in Lucania — (Obv.) bead of Mi- 
nerva to the right, the hair turned 
up behind, and tied ; (rev.) TEAH- 
TflN in the exergue ; a lion walking 
to the r ; abo'-e is a trident, be- 
tween the letters ♦ I ; rare type, 
perfect preservation, and fine work ; 
weight 117^ grs. — 8. 31. Is. (t. b.) 

Zanrfes — Mionnet, pi. 47, fig. 5 ; fine 
condition, and very rare. — 8. 4?. 10*. 
(t. s.) 



A PULL LIST OF THE ANCIENT COINS OP PRINCES 

(OBBEQAL COINS) 

OF 

EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA, 

* 

IN 

©oltr, gtlber, sift Copper, 

STATING THEIR COMPARATIVE DEGREES 07 RARITY. 


The Gold are marked G.; the Stiver , S.; the Copper, Br. (/or Bronze ) ; the Electrum, EL; 
the Lead, FI. or L.; and Base Silver , Fo. or Pot., for Fotln. Those marked G. are 
Common ; those of the highest degrees of rarity, R7 or R. B die. ; and of the lower degrees 
of rarity, R. 1 or R.* &c. 


Aohiqentum, Tyrants op, 

Thero, from 470 to 472 b.c. The only 
piece attributed to this prince is false. 

Phintias , about the year 280 b.c. 
Br.— R. 1 R. 8 

Armenia, Kings op. 

Arsames, about the year 245 b.c. 
Br.— R. 8 

Sames, uncertain date, Br.— R. 7 

Pythodoris (queen), uncertain date, 
Br. — R. 7 The head of this queen 
is found on the reverse of the coing of 
Sames. 

Xerxes, about the year 148 u.c. Br. 
— R.® This silver piece is false. 

Ahdissarus , uncertain date, Br. — R. 8 

MithHdatcs, about the year 148 b.c. 
Br.— R. 8 

Tigranes 1 . The pieces of this king 
are classed among those of Syria. 

Artavasdes, from 61 to 34 b.c. Br, 
— R . 8 

Tigranes IV and Erato , bis sister and 
wife, uncertain date ; but about the 
commencement of the Christian 
era. Br. — R. 7 

Aristobulus and Erato , his wife, un- 
certain date; Br. — R. 8 

Babylon, Kings op. 

Timarchus , Contemjporary of Antiochus 


IV., king of Syria, about the year 
160 b.c. Br.— R. 8 

Bactria, Kings op. 

Theodotus /., about the year 257 b.c. 
There are no coins known of this 
prince. 

Theodotus 17., from 240 to 220 b.c. 
There are no coins known of this 
prince. 

Euthydemus , about the year 220 b.o. 
G.— R 8 

Eeliocles , uncertain date. S. — R. 8 

Eucratides /., from 165 to 150 b.o, 
S.— R. 8 

Bosrnonus only, Kings of. 

Ti. Jul. Sauromates I., contemporary of 
Augustus and Tiberius. Br. — R. 4 

R. 8 Imperial Br. — R.® Of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius. 

Pepaepiris or Gepaepiris , wife of Sau- 
romates. Br. — R.® The last of 

these two names was most probably 
the real one of this princess. 

Bhescuporis I., contemporary of Au- 
gustus Tiberius and Caligula, B. — 
R. 4 Imperial G.— R. 8 R. 4 R.® R 8 
Of Augustus Tiberius and Caligula. 

Mithridates, contemporary of Claudius. 
Br.— R.® 
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Catyt t, contemporary of Claudius and 
Nero. Imperial G. — R.® Br,— E.* 
Of Claudius, of Agrippina the young, 
and of Nero. 

Rheacttporis IT,, contemporary of Do. 
rnitian. Imperial G. — R.® Of Do- 

tnlf.iftn. 

Sauromaies If., contemporary of Adrian 
and Trajan. Br. — R. 4 R.® Impe- 
rial G. — R. 4 Of Trajan and Hadrian. 

Cbtijs II., contemporary of Hadrian. 
Br. — R.® Imperial G. — R.° Of 

Hadrian. 

Rhoemetalcea, contemporary of Hadrian 
and Antoninus. Br. — R .® Imperial 
G. — R. 4 Of Antoninus and M. Au- 
relius. 

E upator, contemporary of Antoninus 
and M. Aurelius. Br. — R. 6 Im- 
perial G. — R. 4 Of Antoninus, of 
M. Aurelius, and of L. Veras. 

Sauromates III., contemporary of M. 
Aurelius, of Commodus, and of Sep- j 
timus Severus. Br. — R.® Imperial 
G.— R. 4 R. 8 El.— R. 4 S.— R® Of 
M. Aurelius, of Commodus, of Sep- 
timus Severus, and of Coracalla. 

Rheaouporia III., contemporary of 
Coracalla, Of Eliogabahu, and of 
Alexander Severus. Br. — R.® Im- 
perial G.— R.« EL— R.® S.— R.® 
Of Caracalla, of Eliogabalus, and of 
Alexander Severus. 

Ootya III., contemporary of Alexander 
Severus. G. — R.® El. — R.® S. — 
R.® Of Alexanddf’ Severus. 

Sauromate a IF., contemporary of Alex- 
ander Severus. Imperial 8. — R. M 
Of Alexander Severus. 

Cotya TV., contemporary of Alexander 
Severus. Imperial S. — R.® Br. — 

R. ® Of Alexander Severus. 

Ininthimeuus, contemporary of Alex- 
ander Severus. Br. — R.® Imperial 

S. — R.® Br.— R.® Of Alexander 

Severus. 

JRheacupoHs IV., contemporary with 
the Emperors from Maximin to 
Galllenus. Imperial S. — R. 4 Po. 
— R. 4 R.« Br.— R. 4 R.® From 
Maximin to GalUenus. * 

Sauromates V., contemporary of Pro- 
bus. Imperial Br. — R. H Of Probus. 

T&ranes, contemporary of Probus. 
Imperial Br.— R.® Of Probus. | 


Thothoraea, contemporary of Diocletian* 
Imperial Br. — R. 4 R.® Of Diode- 

tinn f • 

Sauromates VI., contemporary of Con- 
stan tine the Great. Imperial Br. — * 
R.® Of Constantine the Great;* 

Rheacuporw V., contemporary of Con- 
stantine the Great. Imperial Br. — 
R.® Of Constantine the Great. 

Sauromates VII No coins of this 
king are known. 

Bythtnu, Kin os of. 

Nicomedes I, from 276 to 250 b.c. 8. 

R. « Br.— R. 4 

Zeloa, son of Nicomedes. There ore 
no coins of this prince. 

Pruaiaa I., from about 230 to 187 b.c. 
8. — R.® Br. — C. R. 4 Some gold 
. pieces are false. The bronze pieces 
are uncertain whenever they are of 
Prusias I. or II. 

Prttaiaa II., reigned from 187 to 149 
b.c. S.— R.® Br.— C. R. 4 

Nicomedes II. (Epiphanes,) from 149 
to 93 u.c. G. — R.® 8.— R.® 

Nicomedes III. (Epiphanes,) from 93 
to 73 b.o. S.— tt. 8 

Oradaltis , queen of Bythinia, uncer- 
tain date. Br.— R. 8 

Musa Orsobaris, queen of Bythinia, 
uncertain date. Br — R.® 

Cappadocia, Kings of. 

Ariarathea IV. reigned to the year 
320 b.c. 8. — R.® 

4riarathea V. (Busches), from 220 to 
166 b.c. Br.— R. 8 R. s 

Ariarathea VI. (Fhilopator), from 166 
to 182 B.c. S.— U.» R. 7 

Aria: athes VII. (Epiphanes), from 
132 to 117 b.c. S — R. a 

Ariarathea VIII. (Philometor), from 
117 to 105 v.c. S— R. 3 

Ariobarzoma I. (Philoromaeus), from 
91 to 58 b.c. S. — R. 8 

Artoborzanea II. (Fhilopator), from 
66 to 52 b.c. The first eight years 
he lived in union with his father. 

S. — R.« • 

Ariobarzanea III. (Philoromaeus 
Euseboa), from 52 to 42 S. — 
R. 4 R.« 

Ariarthea X. (Eusebes Philadelphia), 
from 42 to 36 8*c. 8. — R.® 








